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Introduction 


The Biblical anti-heroine Jael, a blessed murderess, was a vibrant paradox in the 
art and culture of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, now largely lost to history. 
Jael is remembered for a murder with no motive in the Book of Judges (4:17-22) 
for which she was praised by Deborah, the prophetess. She betrayed a guest in 
her home, Sisera, the enemy of the Israelites but an ally of her husband, ham- 
mering a nail through his brain as he slept in her bed, snatching the credit for 
Israelite victory away from the Hebrew general, Barak. She was a common ar- 
tistic subject from the twelfth through the eighteenth century but one that has 
attracted little notice from modern scholars, despite dramatic transformations 
in her representation that signal an unusually lively, imaginative interest in 
her story. Jael’s varied aspects offer insights into key religious, intellectual, and 
social developments in late medieval and early modern society. Her represen- 
tations reflect the influence on art of exegesis, the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation, humanism and moral philosophy, misogyny and the battle of the 
sexes, the emergence of syphilis, and the Renaissance ideal of the artist, all 
recurrent themes in the iconography of Jael. The ways in which the changing 
world around Jael in turn changed images of her is an interesting subject of 
inquiry in itself. However, this book is not simply an account of Jael’s changing 
rhetorical utility. My chief examples also illustrate a particular strand of con- 
tinuity in the representation of Jael, namely her reception by artists across the 
early modern period as a riddle or enigma, a subject that attracted some artists 
not for her rhetorical utility or even versatility but for the challenge she offered 
to their powers of invention and the opportunity she presented for creative 
and intellectual achievement. 

Modern scholars have shown some renewed interest in Jael as a subject, 
though most often she has been ignored, elided, dismissed, and effectively lost 
to view. The scholarship of the Bible and Biblical literature pays the most direct 
attention to Jael as a prominent figure in the Book of Judges, Jewish midrash, 
and Christian commentary, though much of this research has limited bearing 
on her role in the history of art.! David Gunn’s Judges Through the Centuries 





1 Scholarly interest in Jael has often been indirect and has been motivated primarily by larger 
issues in Biblical studies, feminist criticism, or interest in other Biblical women, in particular 
Judith. See for instance Joy A. Schroeder, Deborah's Daughters: Gender Politics and Biblical 
Interpretation (New York: Oxford University Press, 2014). J. Cheryl Exum, "Feminist Criticism: 
Whose Interests are Being Served?" in Judges and Method: New Approaches in Biblical Studies, 
ed. Gale A. Yee (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2007), 65-90. Siddie Anne White, "In the 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


offers a concise, useful historical survey of Jael’s religious interpretations, in- 
cluding some discussion of her pictorial interpretation.? Colleen Conway’s re- 
cent book, Sex and Slaughter in the Tent of Jael, a cultural and religious history, 
broadly traces Jael’s interpretation from antiquity through the modern era.? 
Mieke Bal’s analyses of the Jael story in Death and Dissymmetry: The Politics 
of Coherence in the Book of Judges and in Murder and Difference: Gender, Genre 
and Scholarship on Sisera’s Death constitute the most thought-provoking and 
intellectually useful work on the subject.* Bal’s literary and anthropological 
readings of the Book of Judges and of its scholarly and literary receptions give 
important dimension to Jael as a woman of the Bible who has long been ig- 
nored and disregarded in Biblical scholarship. In the field of art history, a lone 
scholarly article consecrated to a painting by Artemisia Gentileschi attempts 
to articulate an iconography of Jael, though in truth the author’s argument is 
more concerned with Artemisia than with Jael.® 

Art historians have long considered Jael indirectly, in this manner, as an 
analogy or example pertaining to some other idea. She was, among other 
things, a precursor of the Virgin in medieval art, a typological cousin of the 
Biblical heroine Judith, one of the Nine Worthy Women, and a common ex- 
ample of the powerful woman and of the Power of Women topos, whose rep- 
resentatives all triumph over men through sexual coercion, deception, and/or 
violence. Consequently, it has been too easy to account for the representation 





Steps of Jael and Deborah: Judith as Heroine,” in “No One Spoke Ill of Her”: Essays on Judith, ed. 
James C. VanderKam (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1992), 5-16. Deryn Guest, When Deborah 
met Jael: Lesbian Biblical Hermeneutics (London: SCM, 2005). Lillian R. Klein, "A Spectrum 
of Female Characters in the Book of Judges," in A Feminist Companion to Judges, ed. Athalya 
Brenner (Sheffield, England: JsoT Press, 1993), 30. 

2 David Gunn, Judges (Malden, мА: Blackwell Publishing, 2005). 

3 Colleen M. Conway, Sex and Slaughter in the Tent of Jael: A Cultural History of a Biblical Story 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016). 

4 Mieke Bal, Death and Dissymmetry: The Politics of Coherence in the Book of Judges (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1988). Eadem, Murder and Difference: Gender, Genre, and 
Scholarship on Sisera's Death (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1992). 

5 Babette Bohn, "Death, Dispassion, and the Female Hero,” in The Artemisia Files: Artemisia 
Gentileschi for Feminists and Other Thinking People, ed. Mieke Bal (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2005), 107-27. 

6 See discussion of Jael, for instance, in iconographic studies of female heroines and the so- 
called vrouwenlisten, Weibermacht, or Power of Women topos: Bettina Baumgartel, Sylvia 
Neysters, and Renate Baader, Die Galerie der starken Frauen: die Heldin in der franzósischen 
und italienischen Kunst des 17 Jahrhunderts (Munich: Klinkhardt and Biermann, 1995). Susan 
Smith, The Power of Women: a Topos in Medieval Art and Literature (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1995). Yvonne Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck dat die vrouwen zijn: 
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of Jael as a function of interest in other subjects, without ever considering 
whether she or her singular representations pose problems in themselves. This 
oversight and indifference is not unique to art history. As Bal has described, 
scholars of Biblical literature and history have often, in effect, written Jael out 
of Scripture or accounted for her role through displacement, by subordinat- 
ing the act of Jael to the “virile aggressiveness” of the would-be Hebrew cham- 
pion Barack and to the great political event in which his conflict with Sisera is 
inscribed.’ Such readings in text and image obscure the authentic problem of 
Jael, yielding a view of her as a perpetual exemplum gratis, who is introduced 
into scholarly discourse as a dependent of some external figure or thematic 
trope—Mary, Judith, Deborah, Barak, Artemisia Gentileschi, the male hero, 
the femme fatale, the woman warrior, etc. 

The persistent failure to address the problem of Jael herself is no doubt 
rooted in the genuinely troubling and perplexing character of her narrative 
role in Scripture. Scripture relates the story of Jael as a matter-of-fact sequence 
of events that offers no insight into her motives or moral character. Through 
her actions, Jael appears to be guilty of lying, deception, seduction, betrayal, 
violation of hospitality, murder, and the transgression of female gender roles, 
yet the prophetess Deborah declares her unequivocally to be the “most blessed 
of women in tents.” The reader, the artist, the viewer, confronted by these dis- 
sonant ideas, has often sought to resolve the ambiguity in favor of one position 
or the other, making Jael either a heroine or a villainess. Representations of 
Jael in medieval and Renaissance art and culture frequently oscillate between 
these extremes, as she transforms, for instance, from a type for Mary conquer- 
ing evil into an exemplar of the misogynist Power of Women topos, a cousin to 
Eve, Delilah, or Salome, seducing and betraying their victims to their deaths. 

However, Bal, for one, has perceptively characterized Jael’s act as a riddle, 
in a reading that not only preserves the inherent ambiguity of Jael’s story but 
asserts it as the key feature of her narrative identity? A riddle—in particular 
one that may have no solution— is not an either/or question, and to treat it as 
such is to miss the point entirely. A riddle moreover is an engaging problem, a 
problem that is attractive and interesting in proportion to its challenge. Bal's 
notion of riddle, what might be called Jael's aporia, her insoluble contradic- 
tion, is the starting place for this study. To what end did artists over some five 
hundred years return to Jael again and again to propose new interpretations? 





vrouwenlisten in de beeldende kunst in de Nederlanden, circa 1350-1650 (Leiden: Primavera 
Press, 2000). 

7 Bal, Murder and Difference, 22—23, 34—35. 

8 Bal, Death and Dissymmetry, 144-45. 
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It was not merely to take turns recasting the narrative of Jael in black or white, 
as positive or negative. Scrutiny of Jael herself reveals an extraordinarily fluid, 
open, and surprising subject of artistic representation from the Middle Ages 
through at least the sixteenth century. Jael’s inherent moral ambiguity in 
Scripture—the riddle of her character as a blessed murderess—made her a fig- 
ure of opportunity for artists that elicited new and inventive pictorial solutions 
to her moral riddle, often in response to troubling movements and portentous 
accidents of the day—the pox, the Reformation, the battle of the sexes—that 
confronted artists and their audiences with similarly insoluble moral predica- 
ments. Jael became in this way a fecund cipher for moral crisis. 

The first chapter of this book examines two prominent Old Master paint- 
ings by Lucas Cranach and Bartolomeo Veneto, both fascinating "lost" works 
depicting Jael that have been misunderstood and obscured as the result of 
overpainting or restorations that transformed or erased their original subjects, 
a virtual trope for Jael's treatment in the scholarship of art history. The second 
chapter surveys the iconography of Jael and its literary and cultural sources, 
with particular attention to the exegetic formation and control of Jael's image 
in medieval art—and its occasional subversion. Chapter three embarks on the 
study of a series of transformations of Jael in early modern art, beginning with 
a drawing attributable to Jan van Eyck in which the Biblical heroine is recon- 
ceived as an army camp girl and identified with carnal and animal metaphors 
that introduce the conflict of reason and passion as an idea that will recur in 
representations of Jael for at least the next two hundred years. In chapter four, 
a woodcut by Albrecht Altdorfer, one of the first images of Jael in print, por- 
trays her as the foil of the virgin suicide Thisbe, as a figure of carnal love and of 
the syphilitic courtesan. In chapter five, this reference to syphilis acquires fur- 
ther dimension in one of the earliest paintings of Jael, a work for the Cistercian 
nuns of Herkenrode abbey by the northern humanist Lambert Lombard in 
which Jael is depicted as a carnal sinner in the women’s cloister of the temple 
of Jerusalem, as a kind of patron saint of the pox and an exemplar of penitence 
for Herkenrode’s errant and infected female religious. 

In chapter six, an engraving by the humanist free thinker Dirck Volkertsz. 
Coornhert for a series on the Power of Women after designs by Maarten van 
Heemskerck does Lombard’s painting one better, offering a satire of male 
weakness in which an ennobled Jael represents the perfectibility of the soul. 
The meaning of Heemskerck and Coornhert’s series depends on the artists’ 
ingenious pictorial appropriations and allusions: the debauched men in the 
series are based on images of the famed Roman “speaking statues” known as 
Pasquino and Marforio, corrupt and dissolute figures of the popular form of sat- 
ire known as pasquinade, while Jael and her sisters appropriate the dignifying 
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forms of sibyls and other heroes from Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling. In chapter 
seven, Philips Galle’s engraving after a second design by Heemskerck depicts 
Jael as a figure of the artist’s skill and virtu in an allegory of artistic invention 
and opportunity that extends across eight plates in a series of Biblical heroines 
that inspired later prints designed by Hendrick Goltzius, including an engrav- 
ing in which Jael wears the artist’s own famously deformed hand. Chapter eight 
concerns a third engraving from the collaborative circle of Haarlem engravers, 
printers, and humanists around Heemskerck. An engraving by Galle with in- 
scriptions by the scholar Hadrianus Junius reconsiders Jael’s relation to themes 
of the pox and carnal passion, the enemies of male reason and virtu. In this en- 
graving, one of a series of six on the misogynist theme of the Power of Women, 
Jael is reinvented again as a Biblical Circe. The artist and poet’s eloquent in- 
ventions do not pretend to answer the riddle of Jael but instead aim to supply 
the viewer with the prophylactic against her fatal problem. Learning and the 
pursuit of wisdom are represented as the moly that will preserve the seeker 
who, like Ulysses, confronts Jael-Circe’s deadly enigma. In the epilogue, a pair 
of late sixteenth-century images by Hendrick Goltzius and Antonius Wierix 
reflect the influence of this provocative image of Jael as a Biblical Circe who 
can be defeated or at least governed through learned eloquence. These works 
also mark the end of the long history of eloquent inventions and reinventions 
of Jael with the beginning of the Counter-Reformation, which saw the Catholic 
Church reclaim the heroine as a dogmatically narrow figure of the violent vic- 
tory of orthodoxy over heresy. 

Jael’s potent ambiguity is one source of continuity among these numerous 
representations, which acknowledge in various ways that she presents a differ- 
ent opportunity compared to the other powerful or fatal women with whom 
she is often identified in art and cultural commentary. They—and she—may 
share the formal motif of transgressive inversion, of woman over man. They— 
and she—may slide between positive and negative poles of interpretation. But 
transgression is not ambiguity and inversion is not ambiguity; it is simply the 
world turned upside down. 

Jael is ambiguous not because her narrative supported both positive and 
negative formulations but because fundamental aspects of her story and iden- 
tity are unexplained, unknowable, and open to speculation and imagination. In 
the Middle Ages, this ambiguity was uncomfortable in a religious tradition that 
consequently produced a limited range of representations of Jael that exhibit 
a marked dogmatic continuity. In the early modern era, freed from religious 
control, Jael flourished and grew in many different directions. Here too there is 
a continuity: the varied representations of Jael in sixteenth-century art reflect 
in one respect the opposite response to Jael’s aporetic ambiguity—a desire to 
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explore it rather than to control it. With the Counter-reformation, the earlier 
instinct to control reasserted itself. The continuity of an “aporetic” strain in 
the representation of Jael, especially in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century art, is 
certainly limited. It does not connect every image of her by any means, and I 
have chosen my examples precisely to explore an especially rich vein, but the 
explorations of Jael by artists from Jan Van Eyck through Albrecht Altdorfer 
and Lambert Lombard to the circle of artists and humanists around Maarten 
van Heemskerck in Haarlem produced insights into Jael's open problem that to 
some degree accrued in her character as a pictorial subject and that influenced 
directly or indirectly the explorations of each subsequent generation of artists. 
Indeed, through the accumulation of the varied, imaginative explorations of 
Jael in the course of the sixteenth century, she tellingly transformed into a rep- 
resentative of a different topos: that of the artist and artistic invention. In some 
measure, it is the continuity in her reception as an insoluble riddle, inherently 
open to exploration and to new speculations, that enabled the surprising leap 
of identification of male artist with female anti-hero. 

In general, the heroic and fatal women of the powerful woman topos are 
defined extremely clearly as subjects by their explicit motives, virtues, and 
flaws. Women such as Judith, Delilah, and Thisbe, to cite several to whom Jael 
is often linked, are not in any way ambiguous characters. What they want and 
why they act is fundamental to their identities. Jael, unlike these others, pres- 
ents the inherent problem of her motive and moral character. Jael is defined 
in contrast—and uniquely so for the women of this topos—by a narrative that 
almost perfectly obscures her motives and her moral character. This narrative 
riddle of her nature is not in and of itself transgressive; it is speculative and 
thus extraordinarily open to contemporary cultural and artistic movements 
and problemata. This is a key aspect of Jael's distinctiveness and, as I argue 
broadly in this study, the source of a deep continuity in her cultural reception 
and representation. Jael deserves her own place in art history as a muse and 
disturbing puzzle. 


PART 1 


The Riddle of Jael 


CHAPTER 1 


Jael under Erasure 


Jael went out to meet Sisera, and said to him, enter in O my Lord... and 
drove a naile into his head, and slew him, who had trusted himself with 
her for safety: and for this notorious betraying, she was blessed among 
women. 


HENRICUS CORNELIUS AGRIPPA VON NETTESHEIM, The Glory of Women 


1 Jael under Erasure 


Who is Jael the Kenite? 

She is the protagonist of a short, six-verse interlude in the Book of Judges, a 
woman of few words, a murderess with no motive, and the Bible’s most chal- 
lenging and problematic heroine. She is one of the most intriguing of the 
many strange and enigmatic women who briefly trouble the turbid waters of 
Scripture before disappearing in the swift current. She is the improbable sub- 
ject of hundreds of artistic representations between the twelfth and the eigh- 
teenth centuries, including works of surprising invention and profundity by 
some of the most influential artists of the early modern period, including Jan 
van Eyck, Lucas van Leyden, Albrecht Altdorfer, Lambert Lombard, Maarten 
van Heemskerck, Hendrick Goltzius, and Artemisia Gentileschi. Yet Jael’s 
prominent and fascinating roles in medieval and Renaissance art and thought 
are today largely unrecognized and broadly misunderstood. She is most often 
treated as a poor-man’s Judith, a minor exemplar of the type of heroic woman 
warrior defined for many modern scholars by Judith, the slayer of Holofernes. 

Jael's is a story of female power: she lies with her husband's friend and then 
kills him in cold blood and is praised for it by God's own prophet. She is not 
shamed or stoned but blessed, yet her actions do not easily yield a clear mean- 
ing or a comfortable moral. What to do with such an unconventional, formi- 
dable woman? It is not surprising that for hundreds of years she intrigued and 
inspired great artists and thinkers of medieval and Renaissance culture: her 
image gave metaphoric expression to some of the era's deepest and most origi- 
nal reflections on man and woman, means and ends, imperfect matter and 
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perfect ideal. However, her modern legacy in art history is surprisingly a history 
of neglect, elision, and iconoclasm. 

In 1936, Max Friedlander and Jakob Rosenberg issued the first edition of Die 
Gemálde von Lucas Cranach, the earliest published source for a 1530 painting 
of Jael by Cranach housed in the Jagdschloss Grunewald. It is a painting on 
panel of an elegantly dressed, beautiful young woman holding a hammer in 
her right hand and a nail in her left, placed gently against the left temple of 
an unconscious bearded man wearing a large armored gorget.! A bowl of milk 
at the young woman's left elbow completes the scene, which would be one of 
the earliest extant paintings of the Biblical story of Jael and Sisera, but sadly 
this painting no longer exists—at least not as a painting of Jael. This painting 
survives today only in a black and white photographic reproduction (Fig. 1.1). 
In 1978, Friedlander and Rosenberg’s second edition published Cranach’s panel 
using this same photograph but under a new title, Judith.2 An x-radiograph 
of the panel had revealed a sword in the young woman’s right hand under- 
neath the hammer and had shown the nail, the gorget, and the bowl of milk to 
be overpaintings that centuries ago transformed one of Cranach’s numerous 
paintings of Judith with the head of Holofernes into a depiction of Jael and 
Sisera. The historically significant transformation of the panel at some point in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century offers intriguing evidence of the demand 
for pictures of Jael and suggests much about the original work’s reception and 
interpretation, as well as about the relationship of Jael to Judith, with whom 
in modern scholarship she is often associated and conflated.? For hundreds 
of years, the woman in the Cranach painting lived as Jael, until the panel was 
cleaned, the overpaintings stripped, and Jael erased (Fig. 1.2).* 





1 Max J. Friedlander and Jakob Rosenberg, Die Gemälde von Lucas Cranach (Berlin: Deutscher 
Verein für Kunstwissenschaft, 1932), 66. 

2 Max]. Friedlander and Jakob Rosenberg, The Paintings of Lucas Cranach (Ithaca, Ny: Cornell 
University Press, 1978), 117. 

3 The painting belonged to Duke Maximilian 1 of Bavaria, an avid collector and self-trained 
amateur painter whose large collection included numerous works by Cranach. The duke cop- 
ied, retouched, and overpainted many works in his collection, and it appears likely that he 
was responsible for painting over Cranach's Judith, perhaps in the early seventeenth century. 
See Martin Schawe, Cranach in Bayern (Munich: Bayerische Staatsgemáldesammlungen, 
2011), 25-26. 

4 The panel was restored in 1973. Dieter Koepplin and Tilman Falk, Lukas Cranach: Gemálde, 
Zeichnungen, Druckgraphik (Basel: Birkhauser Verlag, 1974), 1, 413-20. Schawe, Cranach, 26. 
See also documentation of the painting in the Cranach Digital Archive: Judith with the Head 
of Holofernes, DE sPsG, GKIu82, In: Cranach Digital Archive <http://lucascranach.org/ 
digitalarchive.php> (Accessed: 12.1.2016). 
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FIGURE 1.1 Lucas Cranach the Elder and anonymous, Jael and Sisera, 1530 and ca. 1600, 


painting, Stiftung Preussische Schlósser & Gdrten Berlin-Brandenburg, Berlin, 
Germany. 


PHOTO: FOTO MARBURG / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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FIGURE 1.2 Lucas Cranach the Elder, Judith, restored (formerly Jael and Sisera), 1530, 


painting, Stiftung Preussische Schlösser & Gärten Berlin-Brandenburg, Berlin, 
Germany. 


PHOTO: BPK BILDAGENTUR / STIFTUNG PREUSSISCHE SCHLÓSSER & GARTEN 
BERLIN-BRANDENBURG / WOLFGANG PFAUDER / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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The decision to restore Cranach’s panel reflects not only art history’s obses- 
sions with authority and authenticity but also its bias toward Judith and disre- 
gard for Jael. Conventional art history has always been more concerned with 
the purity and heroic status of subjects like Judith and artists like Cranach than 
it has been interested in the significant implications and revealing histories of 
mongrels like Jael. Indeed, one of the few publications on Jael and her role in 
the history of art concerns a late (and rather dull) painting of her by Artemisia 
Gentileschi. This text is a useful scholarly entry point into the study of Jael, but 
as a work of scholarship, it exists primarily as a supplement to the heroizing 
biography of Artemisia, the anointed woman artist of the Renaissance, as a 
painter of Judith, the model female subject of Renaissance art.° 

The restoration of Cranach’s panel declared both the overpainting and Jael 
to be unimportant, despite the certainty that Jael for centuries mattered more 
to this work than did Judith. Very little thought seems to have been given to the 
motives and fascinating implications of the decision to paint over Cranach’s 
original work.® What led to the transformation of a perfectly good Judith into 
her inferior cousin, Jael? Perhaps, one imagines, the owner desired a Jael as 
pendant to another Judith.’ Far from making Jael simply a kind of Judith, such 
a motive would confirm the contrary: that Jael holds her own name and iden- 
tity. The overpainting of Judith implies not the collapse of Jael’s identity into 
Judith’s but the crystallization of their independent stories and forms. 

This book is both about representations of Jael and also, consequently, 
about the value of neglected problems like hers in art and cultural history. My 
inspiration for this project began with a single problematic representation, an 
engraving from 1569 by Philips Galle (Fig. 8.3) depicting Jael killing a sleeping 
man in cold blood by driving a nail through his brain. The man, Sisera, the gen- 
eral of the army of King Jabin of Hazor, is a warrior. On Sisera's shield, which 





5 Bohn’s article aims chiefly to lift critical opinion of Artemisia’s Jael and Sisera, disputing prior 
claims that Artemisia's Jael is “passionless, stilted, and derivative,” arguing instead that the 
work displays Artemisia’s “characteristic originality.” See Babette Bohn, “Death, Dispassion, 
and the Female Hero,” in The Artemisia Files: Artemisia Gentileschi for Feminists and Other 
Thinking People, ed. Mieke Bal (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005), 107-27. 

6 The provenance of the Jael/Judith and the recognition and restoration of its original subject is 
discussed in Koepplin and Falk, Lukas Cranach, 1, 413-20. The most sustained attention (still 
very brief) paid to the motive for the overpainting is in Yvonne Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck 
dat die vrouwen zijn: vrouwenlisten in de beeldende kunst in de Nederlanden, circa 1350—1650 
(Leiden: Primavera Press, 2000), 199. See also the unpublished masters thesis: Margit Kopp, 
"Das abgeschlagene Haupt als Thema in der Gemálde-Sammlung und Lebenswelt von Fürst 
Paul I Esterházy” (Master's thesis, Universtat Wien, Vienna, 2013), 71, 92. 

7 SeeBleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck, 199. Kopp, "Das abgeschlagene Haupt,” 71. 
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lies uselessly at his side on the floor of Jael’s tent, Galle represented an emblem 
depicting two men standing in conversation. The shield emblem is a small de- 
tail of the larger composition, but it is just large enough and its fine details 
sufficiently precise to permit identification. The two figures are not generic. 
One is a warrior attired and armed in the manner of Sisera. The other, recog- 
nizable by his caduceus and winged helmet is the god, Mercury. The image 
is adapted from the emblem book of Andrea Alciato, from an emblem that 
depicts Mercury meeting Ulysses on Aeaea, the island of Circe.5 What have 
the pagan Mercury, Ulysses, and Circe to do with Biblical Sisera and Jael? The 
answer to this question depends on answers to still other questions about the 
representation of Jael that have not yet been asked. Jael’s astonishing capac- 
ity for meaning, which includes metaphoric analogies not only to Judith and 
Circe but also to a host of other figures in Renaissance art, has been almost 
completely ignored. 

Virtually nothing has been written about the representations of Jael in the 
history of art. Her incidental appearances in the scholarly literature generally 
gloss her meaning by reference to other better-known figures: Jael—a type 
for the Virgin, for the Church, a counterpart to Judith. There is truth in these 
statements, but as precepts that have governed assumptions about Jael, they 
are of little help in drawing out the implications of the emblem of Mercury 
or any of the many other unexpected pictorial problems that complicate the 
Biblical narrative from which Jael derives her name, identity, and attributes. 
Even a brief survey of images of Jael reveals that disruptive inventions are sur- 
prisingly frequent in her representation. Jael supplies the ground for pictorial 
metaphors that draw connections to figures as diverse as the Virgin, Ecclesia, 
Judith, Esther, Eve, Delilah, Phyllis and Aristotle, Tomyris, Circe, Thisbe, 
Pandora, Mucius Scaevola, Fortuna, Occasio, courtesans, army camp girls, and 
the artist him or herself. Jael is conjured as a metaphor for humility, strength, 
victory, fate, opportunity, judgment, faith, treachery, temptation, carnal love, 
passion, wisdom, folly, syphilis, witchcraft, and art itself. This study offers the 
first history of these diverse conceptions of Jael and an argument concerning 
the sources of both the cultural utility and vitality of her versatile pictorial idea 
across 500 years of art from the twelfth through the seventeenth century. 





8 Specifically, the shield emblem is adapted from the illustrated emblem Facundia Difficilis 
(Eloquence is Difficult) in the Lyon editions (1549, 1550, 1551) of Alciato’s Emblemata. See 
discussion in Chapter 8. 
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I am interested in this study in the meaning of the image under description.? 
Jael offers a case in point for the essential importance of the close study of 
the unique work. Hers is the history of a fascinating subject whose global sig- 
nificance has been missed through ignorance of its individual representations. 
Profound and culturally urgent meanings animate the artworks that mark her 
key transitions as a subject into new media and artistic genres. Jael is revealed 
through her neglected representations as a subject of broad scope and deep 
significance in late medieval and early modern art. 

The Scriptural narrative in Judges 417-22 founds Jael's identity as a woman, 
the wife of Heber the Kenite, a tent-dweller, who invited Sisera, gave him milk, 
and slew him with hammer and nail. In herself, though, it is not clear what 
Jael stands for, if anything, beyond the facts of her brief narrative. Scripture 
offers no insight into Jael's motives for killing Sisera. Her narrative offers only 
riddles, as Mieke Bal has observed.!° Despite (or because of?) its brief and 
enigmatic character, Jael's story inspired centuries of varied and inventive 
artistic responses. Many artists reimagined Jael's story in visual and thematic 
terms that are strikingly original and unexpected, yet art history has gener- 
ally described Jael's image in relation to its Scriptural source and has missed, 
ignored, or discounted its non-canonical features as incidental or unaccount- 
able. Scripture does not prepare one to notice or to attribute significance to 
the manner of Jael's dress, the shape of her cup, the furniture of her tent, the 
position of her body, or the angle of Sisera's corpse. It does not specify her set- 
ting, the world beyond the tent flap. These and other features of visual images 
of Jael have been tacitly regarded as pictorial stuffing that merely fills in the 
gaps of the Biblical narrative. More bizarre pictorial inventions are noted with 
perplexity: it is strange that Jael slays Sisera beneath the canopy of a great tree 
in Altdorfer's print and in an ancient temple in Lambert Lombard's painting. 
Other details simply do not appear to have risen to the conscious attention of 
previous authors: the stylized combats of bucking, naked horsemen in images 
of Jael by Sebald Beham, Lombard, and Hans Bock, the emblem of Mercury 
and Ulysses on the shield of Sisera in Galle's 1569 engraving, the allusion to 
pagan, animal sacrifice in a print by Bernard Salomon. Scripture offers no 





9 This articulation of the descriptive explanation or interpretation of pictures owes 
inspiration to Michael Baxandall, Patterns of Intention (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1985), 1. 

10 Mieke Bal, Death and Dissymmetry: The Politics of Coherence in the Book of Judges 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1988), 144-45. 
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compass for these things, but Scripture appears often to have been a pretense 
for Jael’s depiction. Each image of Jael imposes a unique burden on the viewer, 
and good description draws attention to and coordinates in the reader’s view 
all of the elements and properties that make an image of Jael, not only those 
that the texts of Jael prepare one to recognize.” 

Art history has done a poor job describing Jael. Consider as an example 
what would be perhaps the earliest extant painting of Jael, a sixteenth-century 
painting on panel by Bartolomeo Veneto, often known today by the ambigu- 
ous title Portrait of a Woman with Attributes of Jael ox alternately as Portrait of 
a Jewish Woman (Fig. 1.3). Owing to its prominence as an Old Master painting, 
this work has one of the longest historiographic paper trails of any image of 
Jael.!2 The painting's equivocal and uncertain titling reflects the uncertainty 
of its subject and the incomplete and unreconciled descriptions by its various 
commentators. The painting of a half-length female figure gazing at the viewer 
pictured alone against a dark ground is like a portrait. Bartolomeo, the artist, 
is well known as a painter of portraits, both real and imaginary. The woman 
also holds a hammer in her right hand and nail in her left, which has led to her 
identification with Jael. Her sleeve is embroidered with an inscription contain- 
ing the word ebra (“Hebrew woman-")? Previous comments on the painting 
have dealt selectively with these most expected, obvious, and explicit aspects 
of the work. Bartolomeo's work as a portraitist, especially one who allego- 
rizes his subjects, Scripture's portrayal of Jael, and the single word, ebra, have 
shaped the present view of the painting with very little other direct reference 
to the work itself. Consequently, many of its most unique and perplexing fea- 
tures remain unarticulated, perhaps even unnoticed, though they still unsettle 





11 My approach to description as an interpretive method is informed by the work of several 
previous scholars. Meyer Schapiro's study of Souillac and his article on the problem of 
the non-mimetic elements of the image-sign are important touchstones. Meyer Schapiro, 
“The Sculptures of Souillac, Romanesque Art: Selected Papers (New York: George Braziller, 
1993), 102-125. Meyer Schapiro, "On Some Problems in the Semiotics of Visual Art: Field 
and Vehicle in Image-Signs," in Theory and Philosophy of Art: Style, Artist, Society (New 
York: George Braziller, 1994). Otto Pácht's book on The Practice of Art History and Michael 
Baxandall's Patterns of Intention are methodological works that resonate with my own 
practice. Otto Pácht, The Practice of Art History (New York: Harvey Miller 1999). Baxandall, 
Patterns of Intention. These are works that address in different ways the connection be- 
tween the close scrutiny of the individual artwork and explanation of how the image 
works and thus how and what it signifies. 

12 See the bibliography in Laura Pagnotta, Bartolomeo Veneto: L'Opera Completa (Florence: 
Centro Di 1997), 216. 

13 Ibid. 
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FIGURE 1.3 Bartolomeo Veneto and anonymous, Portrait of a Jewish Woman/Jael, ca. 1520 and 


17th century, Private Collection, Milan, Italy. 
PHOTO: SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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the interpretation of its subject. The painting awaits close scrutiny and de- 
scription, leaving these three subjects—the portrait, the Jewish woman, and 
Jael—to cohabit awkwardly in our view of the work. 

This study of the representation of Jael is an exercise in drawing attention 
to the significance of what has escaped notice, both in individual representa- 
tions of Jael and, in the body of her representations, to the recurrent themes 
and surprising continuities that link some images of Jael as a subject who was 
valued for her paradox, as a challenge and a test of the artist’s powers of inven- 
tion. The close scrutiny of images of Jael contributes to understanding of the 
scope of her possibilities as a pictorial subject. A pictorial subject is a capa- 
cious and unstable thing, defined by the body of its representations, modified 
and enlarged by each new image that accretes to its corpus. For this reason, the 
intellectual picture of a subject like Jael is likely to remain forever incomplete, 
a puzzle unfinished to which some pieces inevitably have been lost, while oth- 
ers simply have not yet been found. With this understanding, my aim is not 
to complete the puzzle of Jael but to collect and arrange some of her most at- 
tractive, problematic, and meaningful interlocking pieces, in particular works 
whose unremarked singularities extend Jael’s image in meaningful new direc- 
tions artistically and culturally. 

Many of these works unexpectedly incorporate Jael with the disparate sub- 
stances of other subjects, as in Bartolomeo’s painting. There often seems to 
be more than one person residing in the image of Jael. The representations 
examined in this book address the riddle of Jael by fusing her with other sub- 
jects in pictorial metaphors of striking variety and originality. Jael is a subject 
whose motives, morals, and meaning are difficult if not impossible to explain 
through a reading of her story in itself. Consequently, metaphor and analogy 
are the principal tools of her commentators, who set Jael side by side with 
other clearer subjects, whose more definite morals and explicit meanings sup- 
ply the apposite framework for interpreting Jael’s ambiguity, but one result of 
her unyielding enigma is iconographic instability. In the medieval Speculum 
Humanae Salvationis, for instance, Jael and the Virgin Mary stand atop the 
bodies of Sisera and Satan defeated. On the frontispiece to the seventeenth- 
century misogynist satire, De Beurs der Vrouwen (The Stock Exchange of 
Women), a statue of Pandora releasing the evils from her jar stands atop a ped- 
estal carved with the image of Jael killing Ѕіѕега.! The space between these 
diametrical examples—Jael as Virgin and Jael as Pandora—is filled with many 





14 See Simon Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches: an Interpretation of Dutch Culture in the 
Golden Age (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1988), 382. 
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other even more unexpected visual metaphors for Jael as penitent, as punish- 
ment, as disease, as cure, as the artist himself. 

Taken together, these diverse metaphors reflect a surprisingly persistent de- 
mand across centuries of art for new, inventive images of Jael, a subject whose 
enigmatic qualities fitted her for no obvious, specific purpose. Why then was 
there demand for her image at all? New images and metaphors of Jael appear 
especially in early modern art at moments of great cultural turbulence and 
change: at the dawn of the northern Renaissance, in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury with the rise of the popular art of printmaking against the backdrop of 
the epidemic of syphilis, in the mid-sixteenth century with the intellectual 
flourishing of northern humanism against the backdrop of the Reformation, 
and in the early seventeenth century, with the dogmatic retrenchment of the 
Counter-Reformation. Demand for images that revisit and invent new solu- 
tions to Jael’s riddle quickened at moments when artists and their publics 
needed new metaphors to address the insoluble crises of their times. This ar- 
tistic history of Jael is thus also a history of traumas of change— social, sexual, 
religious, and intellectual—in medieval and early modern Europe and of this 
society’s changing relationship to the image as a means to address crisis. 


3 Bartolomeo Veneto’s Jael not Jael 


Jael’s enigmatic character, her metaphoric capacities, her history of surprising 
pictorial reinventions, her role in articulating the cultural and moral crises of 
syphilis and sixteenth-century religion and humanism—all of this has been 
missed and ignored in a scholarly discourse that has systematically subordi- 
nated Jael to other interests and concerns, treating her reductively as a ham- 
mer and nail or dismissively as a type of Judith in a manner that has obscured 
her pictorial independence and her integrity as an iconographic problem. Jael 
has been effectively erased from the history of art through the iconoclasm of 
descriptive omission. The restoration of Cranach's panel, which erased a paint- 
ing of Jael, is strikingly analogous to the pattern of incomplete and selective 
iconographic description of Jael across the history of art. Both the cleaning of 
the panel and, frequently, the clarifying simplification of Jael’s image through 
scholarly analysis resolve the problem of Jael by turning her into Judith. The re- 
sult is the loss—irretrievable loss in the case of the Cranach—of the dissonant 
pictorial evidence for a history of Jael that would equip the viewer to notice 
and to appreciate the complex problems posed by her individual images. 

This is in no case truer than in the provocative painting attributed to 
Bartolomeo Veneto, introduced above as the Portrait of a Woman with Attributes 
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of Jael, a fascinating, unrecognized cousin to Cranach’s lost Jael (reborn Judith). 
The painting, dated ca. 1520, is apparently an autograph work of Bartolomeo 
Veneto, an Italian painter of the early sixteenth century, student of Bellini in 
Venice, and member of the extended circle of Leonardo da Vinci in Milan. This 
work would be perhaps the earliest extant painting of Jael, if it could be ac- 
cepted as the work of Bartolomeo, but in fact, it must be regarded as a late 
painting of Jael, a work of the seventeenth century and thus from the last pe- 
riod of Jael’s vitality as an iconographic subject. The painting does not offer 
any insight into the development of Jael as a pictorial subject during the con- 
sequential decades of the sixteenth century during which syphilis, religious 
change, and humanist inquiry reshaped her image. On the other hand, the 
work offers an equally valuable retrospective view of the fascinating journey 
that Jael made through the artistic and cultural turmoil of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The failure to correctly situate this work is purely the result of the failure 
to describe and thus to recognize and to admit the evidence of its most unique 
and salient features, which any close observer might do but which genera- 
tions of otherwise astute art historians have not done. From Giovanni Morelli 
to Bernard Berenson and John Pope-Hennessy to my own esteemed teacher 
Creighton Gilbert to, most recently, Laura Pagnotta, who published the first 
catalogue raisonné of Bartolomeo’s work, the fraud of Bartolomeo’s Jael has 
passed unnoticed. A close description of the work will answer why. 
Bartolomeo’s painting offers a luminous half-length portrait of a beautiful, 
finely dressed young woman isolated behind a ledge against a dark ground. 
The woman's head inclines toward the left frame, while her face turns slightly 
toward the lower left corner, though her eyes shift back to meet the viewer's 
gaze. She wears a large red turban headdress, underneath which a close-fitting, 
gold-embroidered, pearled head covering is partly visible. Long wiry ringlets 
of hair fall across her bare shoulders, which are revealed by a low-cut bodice. 
Her dress of fine material is distinguished in particular by the cuff of the right 
sleeve, which is embroidered in gold with a prominently legible inscription, 
SFOZA DE LA EBRA, which has strongly influenced interpretation of the paint- 
ing over the course of its history. Around her neck, the woman wears a double 
strand necklace of dark material, perhaps coral or onyx, with an elaborate 





15 See Pagnotta, Bartolomeo Veneto, 216. Bartolomeo's painting is typical of depictions of Jael 
insofar as it has never attracted attention from scholars as an object of interest in itself 
but primarily as a piece of evidence for the career of Bartolomeo. I count over thirty en- 
tries in Pagnotta’s bibliography dating from the early nineteenth century to 2003, most of 
which contain only brief commentary on the painting itself. The errors and misassump- 
tions about the painting have passed from author to author largely without discussion. 
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golden setting of red and black gems. The woman’s right hand is slightly raised, 
positioned over her breast immediately beneath a large, golden, gemmed 
pendant set with a single black gemstone. She delicately holds the rhombus- 
shaped pendant by its left and bottom points between the tip of her thumb 
and the middle knuckle of her index finger. Also in the right hand, between 
the middle and ring finger, she softly grasps a small scroll of paper, the tail 
of which is visible projecting below the third finger. These details have never 
previously been entered into the scholarly record. They have been seen but 
not described and, I suspect, not understood. The relatively prominent detail 
of the hammer in the woman’s right hand has however attracted considerable 
notice. The hammer makes little sense in relation to the characteristics of the 
right hand, the pendant, and the paper scroll. The woman's hand, though re- 
laxed, is already doing quite a bit of pictorial work delicately holding and draw- 
ing the viewer’s notice to the gem and the paper. The hand does not make a fist 
of the sort necessary for grasping a heavy, cumbersome object like the ham- 
mer. Instead, the insecurely held hammer is loosely cradled against the web 
of the thumb, and only the fourth finger seems to be in contact with the shaft. 
Anyone who has held a hammer will attest that this is a dangerous way to carry 
the instrument, even if one has no intention of using it. Visually, the hammer, 
gem, and paper are a source of tension and confusion in the picture, which 
is why, I suspect, previous scholars have addressed only the more prominent 
detail of the hammer and have ignored the smaller and more delicate gestures 
of the hand in relation to the pendant and scroll. 

As to the other hand, it also offers a problem of description. Like the right 
hand, the left is engaged primarily with a piece of jewelry. The relaxed hand 
rests on top of the lid of a purse or jewelry case. The base of the palm is behind 
the lid, while the tips of the arched fingers rest on top of the lid. The point 
of the index finger presses against the shank of a golden ring set with a red 
gem that projects over the edge of the purse lid. Just to the left of the thumb, 
a second small scroll of paper, partly unrolled, bears the signature of the art- 
ist. Finally, the head and the top of the shaft of a nail are indicated by the 
highlights along the nail’s contours. The nail is especially difficult to see and 
to recognize, in part because it is positioned in the shadow beneath the right 
hand and is not as prominent a feature as the brightly lit ring and purse. Like 
the hammer, the nail is held or rather balanced awkwardly, even idly in the left 
hand. The head projects to the left of the hand. The shaft rests on top of the 
bridge of the thumb and passes under the index finger into the canopy formed 
by the arched fingers. 

This description yields a number of important observations that supply the 
starting place for interpretation. The principal subject—the young woman—is 
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modified by a variety of pictorial details that bear on our understanding of her 
representation: the costume, embroidered cuff with inscription, hammer and 
nail, pieces of paper, jewelry, and purse all contribute to the viewer’s immedi- 
ate sense of the subject. Previous scholars have seized on the hammer and nail 
as the key to the identification of the subject as Jael or, at least, a woman with 
the attributes of Jael, as the equivocal title of the work suggests. One might 
ask, when is a woman with the attributes of Jael not Jael? And if she is not 
Jael, then who is she? This equivocation concerning the identity of the subject 
of Bartolomeo’s figure reflects the recognition, which has not to my knowl- 
edge previously been articulated, that the features of this painting of a young 
woman suggest two distinctly different subjects. 

As a rule of thumb, the nail and hammer in the hands of a woman are at- 
tributes that help to identify Jael. There are in fact no obvious iconographic 
alternatives to Jael in the domain of images of women holding hammers and 
nails. However, Bartolomeo’s young woman is in other respects not a very typi- 
cal depiction of Jael. Portrait-like single figure depictions of Jael are extremely 
rare. I note only two paintings that fit this type, both from the seventeenth cen- 
tury: one is by Antiveduto Grammatica and the other by the German Johannes 
Spilberg. Most non-narrative or portrait-like representations of Jael also in- 
clude at least Sisera’s head, as in the overpainted Cranach Jael/Judith. Jael’s 
dress varies, but fine clothing as in Bartolomeo’s picture is not uncommon. 
In at least one other painting, the work by Grammatica, Jael’s costume bears 
an embroidered inscription, in this case, the subject’s name, IAHEL. Previous 
scholars have placed great emphasis in their interpretations on the meaning of 
the inscription in Bartolomeo's painting, sfoza de la ebra, which means "dress 
of the Jewish woman.”!© Sfoza is a word in the Venetian dialect for а type of 
woman’s dress. This would be an oddly sideways allusion to Jael, in particular 
given that Jael was not Jewish, though she is a heroine of the Old Testament. 
In fact, it was Jael’s non-Jewishness that made her an apt prefiguration of 
the church and an iconographic counterpart in medieval art to Ecclesia." 
Christian commentators often interpret her divinely ordained victory over 
Sisera as symbolizing the election of Ecclesia over Synagoga. Nevertheless, 
scholars have taken this peculiar reference to the dress of the Jewish woman 
as a logical piece of Bartolomeo’s iconographic conception of Jael. It has been 





16 See discussion in Pagnotta, Bartolomeo Veneto, 101, 216. Eadem, The Portraits of Bartolomeo 
Veneto (San Diego, CA: Timken Museum of Art, 2002), 26. 

17 See discussion in Chapter 2 and in David Gunn, Judges (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 
2005), 57. Colleen M. Conway, Sex and Slaughter in the Tent of Jael: A Cultural History of a 
Biblical Story (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 44—47. 
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suggested that the painting depicts a portrait of a Jewish woman, real or imagi- 
nary, posing as Jael as an exemplar of Old Testament, thus, Hebraic femininity.!® 
Prominent jewelry as in Bartolomeo’s picture is somewhat less usual in depic- 
tions of Jael, though I note at least half a dozen paintings in which Jael wears 
gemmed necklaces, diadems, or other similar adornments, including works by 
Spilberg and Bartholomaeus Spranger (Fig. 2.7). However, in no other extant 
depiction does Jael touch or finger these gems. Bartolomeo’s picture by far at- 
tributes a more important pictorial role to jewelry than any other depiction 
of Jael. As for the little scrolls of paper and the purse, one finds absolutely no 
context in other representations of Jael. These details appear to be unique to 
Bartolomeo’s conception in this painting. 

Unusual, not to say unique, images of a common subject offer special inter- 
pretive challenges. They may reflect especially original or significant symbolic 
conceptions of the subject, but if so, one must ask what motivated the art- 
ist and what special knowledge the viewer would have required to be able to 
understand the artist’s idea. On the other hand, unusual images may reflect 
especially incoherent or confused conceptions, which pose a different but 
equally interesting task for the art historian in reconstructing how a common, 
familiar artistic subject like Jael came to be muddled with elements that alter 
her character, perhaps even to the point that she is no longer recognizably Jael. 
Turning briefly away from scrutiny of the image itself, one may seek a basis 
for Bartolomeo’s unusual conception of the subject in textual sources that 
bear on our understanding of Jael. Jael’s identity is founded on Scripture, and 
many other texts (midrash, exegetical commentary, literary adaptations, etc.) 
preserve indications of how this Biblical source narrative was read and, con- 
sequently, how Jael was envisioned and understood in different times, places, 
and cultural settings. These texts provide crucial evidence of the tendencies 
and scope of possibilities in the interpretation of Jael, but they do not answer 
the problems posed by her images themselves. On the contrary, the available 
texts only prepare the reader to recognize elements in an image that present 
analogies to the details in textual accounts of Jael. Any pictorial element that 
does not catch in the filter of the text is likely to be ignored by a viewer who 
relies on text as a guide to interpretation of Jael. Moreover, analogies between 
text and image are not evidence of causality. The fact that a picture of Jael may 
be comparable in some respects to the representation of Jael in a text is not 
proof of any direct relationship. 

Nevertheless, texts offer intriguing evidence (or counter-evidence) for the 
subject of Bartolomeo’s painting. For example, one finds in Scripture explicit 





18 See Pagnotta, Bartolomeo Veneto, 101, 216. Eadem, Portraits, 26. 
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mention of the hammer and nail but no description of Jael herself and cer- 
tainly no mention of the purse or paper scrolls. The terse, direct narrative of 
Jael’s story in scripture has long frustrated readers desirous of a fuller portrait 
of Jael and her motives. Some post-Biblical commentators have obliged, most 
notably the ancient Biblical paraphrase by Pseudo-Philo, Liber Antiquitatum 
Biblicarum, which more than doubles the length of the Biblical narrative in- 
volving Jael in in Judges 4317-22. Pseudo-Philo offers this suggestive descrip- 
tion: "And when Sisara had fled on his horse to deliver his soul, Jahel the wife 
of Aber the Cinean decked herself with her ornaments and came out to meet 
him: now the woman was very fair"? This image of Jael decked out in orna- 
ments immediately resonates with Bartolomeo's painting. However, it is by 
no means obvious that there is anything more than a circumstantial relation 
between the sixteenth-century painting and these few words of the second- 
century Jewish scriptural paraphrase. Certainly, nothing in Pseudo-Philo sug- 
gests the mysterious scroll of paper. 

This last detail is so small, partly obscured and overshadowed by the ham- 
mer, and so irrelevant to the subject of Jael that it must have seemed insig- 
nificant to many previous scholars, a purely incidental detail. In fact, I find 
no mention of it at all in earlier discussion of the painting. I suspect that this 
omission is due to the failure to recognize the little curl of paper for what it is. 
Perhaps this slip of paper was mistaken somehow for a part of the woman's 
bodice or was simply passed over as the result of the failure to understand and 
thus to see it. The scroll of paper is problematic and difficult to understand 
because it is the key to recognition of a second subject—actually the original 
subject—of the painting that is entirely separate from the subject of Jael. 

In Bartolomeo's painting, the young woman holds the hammer and nail 
loosely, even absently, but the other occupations of her hands are more active 
and conscious. She gently touches or fingers a prominent piece of jewelry with 
the index finger of both hands and holds the scroll lightly between the fingers 
of the right hand. How, one wonders, do the diverse occupations of these busy 
hands contribute to the identity of the subject? What do these different details 
in their visual roles in the picture have to do with each other? 

In the representation of Jael, outside of Bartolomeo's painting, one finds 
that Jael performs few different actions with her hands. In images that depict 
or anticipate Sisera's death, she carries or wields the hammer in her right hand 
and nail in her left. In images after his death, Jael often points or gestures with 
the now empty left hand toward the body or she draws back a curtain or sheet 





19 Pseudo-Philo, Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum, 31:3. Pseudo-Philo, The Biblical Antiquities of 
Philo, trans. M. R. James (London: S.P.C.K., 1917), 173. 
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to reveal the corpse. In one unusual image by Hendrick Goltzius, she holds 
hammer and nail in one hand and clutches her dress in her left hand in a man- 
ner that lifts her skirt to reveal her bare leg. There is no compass in the ico- 
nography of Jael for such busy hands as one finds in Bartolomeo’s painting, 
nor for the passive hammer and nail, held so carelessly, as though she is un- 
conscious of their presence. Previous scholars have implicitly recognized the 
problems posed by the tension between the nail and hammer and the promi- 
nent roles of the jewelry in the picture. Paul Kaplan, for instance, imagined 
that the hammer in connection with the jewelry might be a symbolic reference 
to Jewish goldsmiths in sixteenth-century Italy.?? This is a creative, in some 
ways appealing thesis, but even this does not account for the slips of paper, 
which are consequently unacknowledged in Kaplan’s argument as in other 
studies of the picture. However, there is plenty of evidence for a meaningful 
relation between the jewelry, papers, and the active gestures of the hands that 
link these details in the composition. Portrait subjects in Renaissance art often 
hold pieces of writing that relate to their identities. A little slip of paper held 
lightly in a woman's hand is likely a love note. The ring and gemmed pendant 
are tokens from her lover or suitor. These details in the relationships given in 
Bartolomeo's composition clearly associate the painting not with the subject 
of Jael but with an entirely different iconographic category: the representation 
of young women in secular portraiture in Renaissance Italy. 

At last, the painting's equivocal title makes sense. It must reflect the unartic- 
ulated feeling of unease that the image's unstable subject caused the scholars 
who have studied this work. Bartolomeo's conception, after all, had nothing to 
do with Jael. Like Cranach's Jael née Judith, the woman in Bartolomeo's paint- 
ing was not born Jael. She is a Jael of opportunity, transformed at some point 
by an anonymous and, frankly, not terribly skilled second artist who painted 
the hammer and nail, transforming the original work and giving it new mean- 
ing. It will be obvious now, on closer inspection of the surface of Bartolomeo's 
work, that the hammer and nail alone of all the details in Bartolomeo's image 
have suffered extensive paint loss, especially in the shaft of the hammer and 
the body of the nail. The nail is, as Laura Pagnotta, observed, "barely visible," 





20 Inan attempt to explain the perplexing relationship between the hammer and jewelry, 
Paul Kaplan suggested that the hammer in relation to the jewelry might refer to Jewish 
jewelers or metalworkers in sixteenth-century Italy. Paul Kaplan, "Old Testament Heroes 
in Venetian High Renaissance Art,' in Beyond the Yellow Badge: Anti-Judaism and Anti- 
Semitism in Medieval and Early Modern Visual Culture, ed. Mitchell B. Merback (Leiden: 
Brill, 2008), 291. 
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precisely for this reason.! Primarily the contour highlights survive to indicate 
the shape of the nail, while the red body of the woman's dress shows clearly 
through. The shaft of the nail has disappeared almost entirely where it ought 
to pass on the right side of the woman's index finger. Only the horizontal top 
line of the contour of the shaft remains, while the underside of the index finger 
with its shadows has resurfaced from Bartolomeo's original work. Likewise, the 
hammer has faded to reveal the woman's thumb behind the shaft, in addition 
to the tail of the paper scroll where it passes behind the hammer. The recogni- 
tion of the hammer and nail as later overpaintings also explains the awkward- 
ness of their appearance. In particular, the later artist had evident problems 
with the perspective of the nail head and the relation of the shaft to a hand 
that was never designed to accommodate it. 

The problem of the interpretation of this painting's deeper meanings does 
not end but rather begins here, at the ending of the close description of the 
picture, which establishes the work as, at once, Jael and not Jael. Bartolomeo 
had no notion of Jael, but the work was later reconceived and remade as an 
image of Jael. There is meaning of different kinds to be understood from 
this act of reconception, and the reborn subject offers fascinating evidence for 
the history of Jael. What does this transformation of Bartolomeo’s painting sig- 
nify? This is a multi-faceted problem involving the reception of Bartolomeo's 
original work by a later patron and artist, the qualities of Bartolomeo's work 
that suggested the possibility of modifying the picture, the motive of the 
patron for transforming the picture, the subject of Jael as understood by 
the patron and artist, and the implications of the remaking for the painting's 
subsequent reception. 

It is actually a rather simple matter to reconstruct the factors—at least the 
most obvious and important ones—that led to the remaking of Bartolomeo's 
painting. The inscription on the cuff of the woman in Bartolomeo's painting 
is original to the work. Though highly peculiar, “Sfoza de la ebra,” “Dress of the 
Jewish woman," has seemed to previous scholars to be a point of connection 
between the subject of the painting and Jael. No doubt, they are correct, though 
Bartolomeo did not originally conceive the inscription in relation to Јае].22 
A later viewer, let us assume an owner of the work, also found the unusual in- 
scription suggestive of Jael. But why? "Dress of the Jewish woman" does not ob- 
viously signify a reference to Jael. The owner did not, I suspect, understand the 
original meaning of the inscription or perhaps chose to interpret it differently. 





21 Pagnotta, Portraits, 26. 
22 In fact, Kaplan's argument that the picture may originally have had something to do with 
Italian Jewish patrons perhaps even a goldsmith seems plausible. 
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What would sfoza, a word specific to the sixteenth-century Venetian dialect, 
have meant to someone in seventeenth-century Milan, where in all likelihood 
Bartolomeo’s work was overpainted? Sfoza might well have been read instead 
as sforza, strength. In fact, this mis-reading has been previously advanced by 
error in modern scholarship.?? Strength has a much clearer metaphoric associ- 
ation with Jael than dresses do.?4 The seventeenth-century owner of the work 
was well aware of Jael’s metaphoric function in early modern culture as an ex- 
emplar of the virtue of strength and of representations of Jael that emphasized 
this interpretation, for instance a sixteenth-century tapestry (Fig. 2.18) depict- 
ing Jael among other subjects as an exemplar of Fortitudo or a 1560 engraving 
after Maarten van Heemskerck (Fig. 7.1) that is inscribed to strennua Jahel, that 
is, to strong or valiant Jael. 

The accidental or deliberate misreading of sfoza as sforza does not explain 
the remaking of Bartolomeo’s picture by itself. The inscription does not ac- 
count for the motive of the owner to transform a perfectly good portrait, 
whole and complete in itself, into a depiction of Jael. There are qualities of 
Bartolomeo’s work, after all, that are inconvenient to the reconception of the 
painting as a depiction of Jael. The transformation that took place depend- 
ed first on the idea but finally on the owner’s demand for a picture of Jael. 
The patron who determined the work’s repainting desired a painting of Jael, 
specifically. Why? Jael was an extremely rare subject in painting before the 
seventeenth century but extraordinarily common in Italian painting in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Counter-Reformation theology deeply 
influenced Jael’s popularity and interpretation as an iconographic subject in 
Italy during this time, as the Church reconsolidated her as a religious symbol 
of the victory of the Virgin over Satan, of the Church over its enemies, and of 
true doctrine over false.?? By extension, Jael became a common symbol simply 
of victory and strength in adversity. Babette Bohn has noted that the popular- 
ity of Jael as a subject in seventeenth-century Italian art reflects both religious 
and personal, secular interests.? Some patrons, Bohn suggests, identified 





23 Adolfo Venturi, La Galleria Crespi in Milano (Milano: Hoepli, 1900), 104 and Creighton 
Gilbert, “The Renaissance Portrait,” review of The Portrait in the Renaissance, by John 
Pope-Hennessy, The Burlington Magazine 110, no. 782 (1968): 281. Both give the word sfoza 
in the inscription as sforza. See also Pagnotta, Bartolomeo Veneto, 216. 

24 бее Gunn, Judges, 71-75. Yvonne Bleyerveld, “Chaste, Obedient, and Devout: Biblical 
Women as Patterns of Female Virtue in Netherlandish and German Graphic Art, ca. 1500— 
1700,” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 28, no. 4 (2000—01): 226. 

25 See Bohn, “Death, Dispassion." 

26 Ibid., 122-24. 
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personally with Jael as a symbol of righteous strength and victory over one’s 
enemies. It is partly for this reason that Italian seventeenth-century paintings 
often depict Sisera struggling against Jael, a sight that is rare in earlier centuries 
in large measure because it contradicts Scripture, which specifies that Sisera 
was asleep when Jael struck her blow. Italian painters desired to give Jael scope 
to show off her strength. 

The Jael who took over Bartolomeo’s work, however, is hardly the typical 
image of Jael the valiant. She is, after all, still at her core the same beautiful, 
sexually available young woman, eyeing the male viewer and fondling the love 
note and precious tokens of his affection. Sisera, the enemy, is nowhere to be 
found, and the hammer and nail, as I noted, are held loosely, passively. Perhaps 
some erudite seventeenth-century patron did have in mind Pseudo-Philo’s 
Jael, decked out in ornaments, fair of face, scattering roses on her bed to se- 
duce her victim. Perhaps, drawing on the long iconographic tradition that pre- 
ceded the Counter-Reformation, the patron had in mind a metaphoric image 
of Jael, powerfully seductive in her victory over the lover, whose reason is slain 
by passion and desire. Without more concrete evidence for the provenance 
and history of Bartolomeo's painting, it may be impossible to do more than hy- 
pothesize. What is clear, however, is that some urgency of purpose motivated 
the reinvention of Bartolomeo's work. Someone desired this ambiguous image 
of Jael, and the resultant work answers that desire with a strong, coy, seductive 
Jael, who is at once the sforza of the Hebrews and a complex and fascinat- 
ing woman in whom the viewer experiences the push and pull of reason and 
passion, meaning and feeling that mark this work as one of the most original 
and interesting conceptions of Jael in Italian painting. Like the overpainted 
Cranach, Bartolomeo's transformed work speaks to the attraction to Jael her- 
self as a subject, reminding one that the artwork is more than the ^wrapping 


» & 


of a verbal statement," "the garment of thought," and that Jael, the subject, is 
more than the expedient visual means to a metaphoric end.?" At its root, the 
artistic legacy of Jael testifies to the desire for representations of Jael, not sim- 
ply for the iconographic meanings that they bear. 

Bartolomeo's overpainted portrait of a woman also occupies a place near 
the end of the arc of Jael's history in medieval and early modern art. It offers 
a tangible perspective on the foregoing transformations and trends in the 
representation of Jael that informed and inspired the seventeenth-century 
painter and patron's preference for this particularly busy, ambiguous, and in- 
triguing vision of Jael. Modern viewers have not registered or recognized the 


iconographic problems that this painting poses, in large part, for want of an 





27 Pácht, Practice, 72. 
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understanding of the development of Jael’s image over the preceding centu- 
ries. From a medieval religious subject with narrow references to the Church, 
to Mary, and to righteous victory, Jael’s secular and humanist turns in early 
modern art introduced a broad range of new moral, sexual, social, and artistic 
ideas into the iconography of Jael, including the idea of Jael’s enigma itself as 
an open opportunity for artistic invention. Bartolomeo’s Jael-not-Jael points 
the need, answered in the following chapters, for a more comprehensive, sys- 
tematic, and penetrating description of Jael as a subject of art. 


CHAPTER 2 


Jael in Medieval and Early Modern Art and Thought 


In her own story, Jael is a cipher. She speaks only twice, first to invite Sisera into 
the tent and second to invite Barak in to see Sisera’s corpse. The text otherwise 
ascribes only actions to Jael: She covers Sisera with a cloak. She brings him milk 
or curds when he asks for water and covers him again. When Sisera requests 
her to stand watch at the door of the tent while he sleeps, she enters in softly 
and strikes the nail through his temples, driving it through his brain. For this, 
Jael is praised by the prophetess Deborah as “most blessed of women in tents” 
(Judges: 5:24). This is not an explanation or interpretation of Jael’s motives or 
a justification of her murderous action. It is a provocative claim or perhaps, 
following Mieke Bal, a riddle in want of an answer.! 


1 Literary Images of Jael 


Jael’s story unfolds in Judges 4 in the context of the conflict between the 
Israelites and King Jabin of Hazor. Three principal actors in addition to Jael 
drive the narrative of this account: Deborah, the Hebrew prophetess, Barak, 
the would-be Hebrew champion, and Sisera, the general of the army of Jabin. 
Deborah foretold the victory of the Israelites and commanded Barak to lead his 





1 Much of the Biblical and literary research on the Jael story focuses on the explanation for 
and implications of Jael’s ambiguity. Mieke Bal examines traditions of interpretation of Jael 
in Biblical scholarship in Mieke Bal, Death and Dissymmetry: the Politics of Coherence in the 
Book of Judges (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988); eadem, Murder and Difference: 
Gender, Genre, and Scholarship on Sisera’s Death (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1992). Bal's work demonstrates ways in which Jael has been dismissed or disregarded in the 
scholarship of the Bible, her unique role and contributions to Judges allocated to Deborah or 
subsumed by Barak. Jael has been fertile ground in the wake of Bal's work for feminist theo- 
rists in Biblical and literary criticism. See in particular Gale A. Yee, ed., Judges and Method: 
New Approaches in Biblical Studies (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995); Athalya Brenner and 
Gale A. Yee, eds., Joshua and Judges (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2013); Deryn Guest, When 
Deborah met Jael: Lesbian Biblical Hermeneutics (London: SCM, 2005). Constantin Pogor, Les 
ruses d'Éhud et de Yaël: recherche narrative sur g 3,11b-30 et 4 (+5,31b) (Saabrücken: Editions 
universitaires européenes, 2013). Colleen M. Conway, Sex and Slaughter in the Tent of Jael: 
A Cultural History of a Biblical Story (New York: Oxford University Press, 2016). 
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small army against Sisera’s larger force. Barak equivocated, “If thou wilt come 
with me, I will go: if thou wilt not come with me, I will not go” (Judges 4:8). 
Deborah rebuked Barak for his inconstancy, declaring, “I will go indeed with 
thee, but at this time the victory shall not be attributed to thee, because Sisara 
shall be delivered into the hand of a woman” (Judges 4:9). This prophesied 
woman, it transpires, without other explanation, is Jael, who is not introduced 
into the narrative until Barak’s forces have routed the army of Sisera, and the 
general himself, fleeing on foot, 


came to the tent of Jahel the wife of Haber the Cinite, for there was peace 
between Jabin the king of Asor, and the house of Haber the Cinite. And 
Jahel went forth to meet Sisara, and said to him: Come in to me, my lord, 
come in, fear not. He went in to her tent, and being covered by her with 
a cloak, Said to her: Give me, I beseech thee, a little water, for I am very 
thirsty. She opened a bottle of milk, and gave him to drink, and covered 
him. And Sisara said to her: Stand before the door of the tent, and when 
any shall come and inquire of thee, saying: Is there any man here? thou 
shalt say: There is none. So Jahel Haber’s wife took a nail of the tent, and 
taking also a hammer: and going in softly, and with silence, she put the 
nail upon the temples of his head, and striking it with the hammer, drove 
it through his brain fast into the ground: and so passing from deep sleep 
to death, he fainted away and died. And behold Barac came pursuing 
after Sisara: and Jahel went out to meet him, and said to him: Come, and 
I will shew thee, the man whom thou seekest. And when he came into her 
tent, he saw Sisara lying dead, and the nail fastened in his temples. 


JUDGES 4:17—22 


Scripture fails to address Jael’s motivation for killing Sisera or indeed the ques- 
tion of her choice in the matter at all. Is Jael even aware of her actions or simply 
in the thrall of divine urging? This story poses troubling questions that cannot 
easily be resolved. How to interpret Jael’s violation of the bond of friendship 
between her husband and Sisera? How to understand her seemingly inexcus- 
able violation of norms of hospitality? How to make sense of her dishonesty, 
her violation of gender norms, the implications of her sexual immodesty or 
impropriety, and most of all of the fact that she has no obvious motive for her 
deception and murder of Sisera? The fact that in Scripture Jael is unequivocally 
a blessed figure generated a paradox for interpreters of the Bible that persists 
down to the present. 

The sixteenth-century author, Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, 
proposed one solution to this riddle or paradox: 
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Jael went out to meet Sisera, and said to him, enter in O my Lord; and 
she gave to him, requiring water, a bottle of milke to drinke, and covered 
him lying down: and Sisera sleeping, she entered in unto him, and drove 
a naile into his head, and slew him, who had trusted himself with her for 
safety: and for this notorious betraying, she was blessed among women, 
in her tabernacle.” 


This is proof, Von Nettesheim reasons, that “the wickednesse of woman is high- 
er reputed then mans well doing.” Other commentators and interpreters have 
variously sought to answer the riddle by reading Jael as an allegory or symbol, 
neutering her dangerous ambiguity as a real woman praised for deceiving and 
killing a man. In medieval and early modern readings, the riddle was to an- 
swer how Jael could be blessed in spite or perhaps even because of an act of 
betrayal and murder. Readers found metaphoric clues in the riddle of the text 
to support many different interpretations: Sisera symbolizes vice, pride, lust, or 
intemperance, making Jael a virtue who slays sin.* Or else, Sisera must be evil 
embodied.? Perhaps, the hammer and nail prefigure the signs of the Passion 
and Christ's triumph on the cross over Satan. Jael is the Church and her milk 
is the Eucharist offered even to those condemned by sin." Jael is amoral 





2 Henricus Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, The Glory of Women: or A treatise declaring the 
excellency and preheminence of women above men, which is proved both by scripture, law, rea- 
son, and authority, divine and humane, trans. Edward Fleetwood (London: Robert Ibbitson, 
1652), 17. 

3 Ibid. 

David Gunn, Judges (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 2005), 57—75 offers a concise over- 
view of the history of Jael's interpretation in antiquity, the Middle Ages, and early modern 
periods. See also Conway, Sex and Slaughter, esp. 43-47. 

5 Sisera represents Satan in the commentaries of Jerome, Isidore of Seville, and Bede. In the 
late Middle Ages, Jael's conquest of Sisera is commonly compared to Mary defeating Satan, 
as in the Speculum Humanae Salvationis. Gunn, Judges, 57. 

6 The hammer and nail are analogized to the implements of the passion in this manner in 
various sources. As early as the third century, Jael’s wooden weapon is analogized to the 
wood of the Cross. Anne W. Stewart, "Deborah, Jael, and their Interpreters,” in Women's 
Bible Commentary, ed. Carol A. Newsom and Sharon H. Ringe (London: s.P.C.K., 1992), 30. 
In the medieval Speculum Humanae Salvationis, Jael's tent peg is analogized to the nails of 
the cross by which Satan is defeated. See Alfred H. Huth, The Miroure of Mans Salvacionne: 
a 15th Century Translation of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis (London: Roxburghe Club, 
1888), 107. Jules Lutz and Paul Perdrizet, Speculum Humanae Salvationis: Texte Critique, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig: Karl W. Hiersemann, 1907), I, 148. 

7 Thisisthe interpretation put forward in the Bible moralisée. Conway, Sex and Slaughter, 46. 
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fortune.’ The murder of a sleeping man is a metaphor for Occasio, opportunity 
seized.? In more recent commentary, Mieke Bal’s meta-critical reading of the 
text embraces the riddle of Jael as an explicit feature of her Biblical narrative.!? 
When Sisera orders her to say, “No man is here,” Bal suggests, Jael is confronted 
with an actual riddle. If Sisera is a man, and Sisera is in the tent, how can there 
be no man in the tent? Jael's solution, which rather recalls Alexander cleaving 
the Gordian knot, is that Sisera must be no longer a man, a dead man. 

Though Jael's story has long fascinated and troubled its readers because of 
its fraught moral problems, Jael never acquired great religious importance. 
Many religious commentators faithfully accept Jael's blessedness. On the other 
hand, some praise the ends of her actions but warn their readers, especially 
women, against the means. In medieval and early modern culture, in spite of 
the more or less clear religious position on Jael's virtue, she frequently pre- 
sented a darker or morally ambiguous aspect.!! Augustine is among the earliest 
Christian commentators to raise any direct question about Jael or the propriety 
of her actions, and his views reflect the discomfort that Jael has always caused, 
especially to male religious thinkers. In his commentary on Judges, Augustine 
wonders what is meant by Jael's invitation to Barak to enter her tent, after she 
has already received and slain Sisera. He worries that one might understand 
this as a sexual invitation, that “a man who entered unto a particular woman, 
indeed it should be supposed he will go to have sexual intercourse with her"? 
He concludes rather lamely: 





8 This is the interpretation of Jael in Lydgate’s The Fall of Princes. See Henry Bergen, 
Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, 4 vols. (Washington: the Carnegie Institution, 1923-27), I, 82. 

9 Jael is analogized to Occasio, Opportunity, in the engraved frontispiece to the moral trea- 
tise by Jan David, Occasio Arrepta. Neglecta. Huius Commoda: Illius Incommoda (Antwerp: 
Plantin, 1605). See Walter S. Melion, “Figured personification and parabolic embodiment 

in Jan David's 'Occasio Arrepta, Neglecta,” in Personification: Embodying Meaning and 
Emotion, ed. Walter S. Melion and Bart Ramakers (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 387. 

10 Bal, Death and Dissymetry, 144-45. 

11 See Gunn, Judges, 76. Joy A. Schroeder, Deborah's Daughters: Gender Politics and Biblical 
Interpretation (New York: Oxford University Press, 2014). Lillian R. Klein, "A Spectrum of 
Female Characters in the Book of Judges," in A Feminist Companion to Judges, ed. Athalya 
Brenner (Sheffield, England: JsoT Press, 1993), 30. Conway, Sex and Slaughter, 53—61. 

12 Augustine, Questionum in heptateuchum libri septem, in Patrologiae Cursus Completus: 
Series Latina, ed. J.-P. Migne, 221 vols. (Paris: Migne, 1844—64), 34, Col. 802: "Viro quod 


intravit ad aliquam feminam, iam etiam concubuisse credatur.” 
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As you see Scripture regularly mentions the phrase, “he entered unto her,” 
so that lest all of these phrases should be confounded it should not be 
understood thus. Therefore properly speaking, “he entered unto her,” that 
is to say he entered into her house, and should not by these words be 
understood as sexual intercourse.'8 


Augustine is concerned for Jael's chastity, but he admits little anxiety about 
her other moral defects. Despite Augustine's defense of her virtue, in Jewish 
midrash Jael is said to have had sexual intercourse with Sisera seven times be- 
fore she murdered him." She is portrayed by the first-century Jewish historian 
Pseudo-Philo as a seductress, scattering roses on a bed prepared for her vic- 
tim, and her voice alone inspires lust.» The ninth-century historian Andreas 
Agnellus of Ravenna invoked Jael alongside Delilah, Jezebel, Herodias, and 
Vasthi, the disobedient wife of Ahasuerus, as examples of the destructive 
power of women over men.! The Puritan John Gibbon compares Jael to sin 
itself: ^When sin, like Jael, invites thee into her tent, with the lure and decoy of 
a lordly treatment, think of the nail and hammer which fastened Sisera dead 
to the ground." 

In the Speculum Virginum, a twelfth-century devotional manual written 
for female religious, the author draws on the tradition of the Psychomachia 
to portray Jael along with Judith as exemplars of the virtue of Humility de- 
feating Pride.!® The thirteenth-century Bible moralisée interprets Jael offering 
Sisera drink as a prefiguration of the Church: "The woman who gave milk is 
the Church. Many who drink the milk of the Gospel sleep in mortal sin.” Jael 





13 A "Assidue quippe sic loquitur Scriptura, intravit ad eam, ut nolit intelligi nisi quod ei mix- 
tus sit. Hic ergo proprie dictum est, intravit ad eam, id est in domum ejus intravit, non ut 
per haec verba intelligatur concubitus." Ibid. 

14 Gunn, Judges, 56. 

15 Gunn, Judges, 56. Pseudo-Philo, Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum, 31:3—7. Pseudo-Philo, The 
Biblical Antiquities of Philo, transl. M. R. James (London: s.P.C.K., 1917), 172-73. 

16 Agnellus sive Andreas Ravennatesis, Liber Pontificalis, in Patrologiae Cursus Completus: 
Series Latina, ed. J.-P. Migne, 221 vols. (Paris: Migne, 1844—64), 106, col. 640. 

17 Gunn, Judges, 72—74. 

18 See Elizabeth Bailey, “Judith, Humilitas, and Jael in the Speculum Virginum,” in The Sword 
of Judith: Studies Across the Disciplines, ed. Kevin R. Brine, Elena Ciletti, and Henrike 
Lahnemann (Cambridge: OpenBook Publishers, 2010), 275-90. 

19 Оп the Bible moralisée, see Gerald B. Guest, Bible moralisée: Codex Vindobonensis 2554, 
Vienna, Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek (London: Harvey Miller, 1995). Idem, 
"Picturing women in the First Bible moralisée" in Insights and Interpretations: Studies 
in Celebration of the Eighty-fifth Anniversary of the Index of Christian Art, ed. Colum 
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as Ecclesia then reveals the body of Sisera as the Devil to Barak, symbolizing 
the triumph of Christ over Satan: “The Church shows that the devil is slain 
by the nails of the crucifixion, whereat Christians rejoice.’*° This interpreta- 
tion makes Barak and the Hebrews converts to Christianity and tributaries of 
the Gentile Church. By sheer number of copies, the most important medieval 
influence on the interpretation and iconography of Jael was the Speculum 
Humanae Salvationis (hereafter referred to simply as the Speculum), perhaps 
the most successful popular theological commentary of the Middle Ages, 
which survives in hundreds of Latin and vernacular manuscript copies, print- 
ed block books, and early print editions.” The Speculum consists primarily of 
typological commentary intended to demonstrate how Old Testament and 
ancient events prefigure Christ, Mary, and New Testament events. The work 
was designed to be illustrated by numerous images functioning as exempla or 
imagines for the ideas expounded in the text. In the Speculum, Jael appears in 
Chapter xxx, which contains a commentary on the victory of Mary over the 
devil by means of her compassion. Jael supplies the second of three prefigura- 
tions of the Virgin’s conquest of Satan, including also Judith and the pagan, 
Scythian queen Tomyris. The commentary describes the Virgin Mary, armed 
with the instruments of Christ’s passion, defeating Satan by means of her com- 
passion as her son defeats Satan by his раѕѕіоп.2? The author introduces first 
Judith and then, after lengthy commentary, Jael and Tomyris as heroines who 
overcome evil men, prefigurations of the Virgin triumphant over Satan. First, 
Judith beheads the Babylonian general Holofernes, oppressor of the Jews.?? 
Following a lengthy excursus on the events and instruments of the Passion 
with which the Virgin arms herself in her battle against Satan, the chapter re- 
turns briefly and in conclusion to a typological comparison of the Virgin to Jael 





Hourihane (Princeton: Index of Christian Art, 2002). John Lowden, The Making of the 
Bibles Moralisées. I. The Manuscripts (University Park, Pa: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 2000). Translation from Ms. Bodl. 270b, fol. 106г. In ARTstor [database online]. 
[cited 17 April 2017]. Available from ARTstor, Inc., New York, New York. 

20 Translation from Ms. Bodl. 270b, fol. 106r. In ARTstor [database online]. [cited 17 April 
2017 |. Available from ARTstor, Inc., New York, New York. 

21 See Adrian Wilson and Joyce Lancaster Wilson, A Medieval Mirror: Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis, 1324-1500 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984). 

22 See the early modern French and English translations in Huth, The Miroure of Mans 
Salvacionne, 107. Lutz and Perdrizet, Speculum Humanae Salvationis, 1, 148. 

23 Huth, The Miroure of Mans Salvacionne, 105-06. Lutz and Perdrizet, Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis, 1, 148. Marina Warner, Monuments and Maidens: The Allegory of the Female 
Form (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000), 164—65. Deborah Levine Gera, Judith 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2014), 65-67. 
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and Tomyris. For the author of the Speculum, Jael's assault on Sisera with the 
tent peg prefigures Mary, who strikes through the Devil with nails of the cross.?* 

There is, in this typological association, some inequality of place. Images 
of the Virgin and Judith, introduced at the beginning of the chapter, typically 
appear on facing pages or side by side in copies of the commentary. Each 
further position from the Virgin is also a place of greater symbolic remove, 
with Jael and Tomyris as distant echoes of the Virgin's virtue in the structure 
of both the textual commentary and its illustrative program. The influence of 
the Speculum on Jael's reception and interpretation had long echoes in late 
medieval and early modern culture. The Speculum was, in particular, a wide- 
ly influential, highly accessible iconographic resource for artists, as previous 
scholars have shown.?5 Jael’s association with the pagan Tomyris established 
an iconographic precedent for pictorial analogies between Jael and a wide 
range of other antique figures. The interpretation of Jael as a type for the Virgin 
also influenced Jael's inclusion in the ranks of virtuous and exemplary women 
in early modern moralistic imagery and literature.*° Thus, Jael is sometimes 
included in the corps of Nine Female Worthies in the group of Three Good 
Jewish Women along with Esther and Judith, both common Old Testament 
types for the Virgin.2” With the beginning of the Counter-Reformation, the 
Church reasserted Jael's meaning in the Speculum as a militant Marian symbol 
of faith, truth, and the Church victorious over heresy and falsehood.?5 

Outside of religious discourse, the Jael story inspired literary comment and 
allusion in popular and secular contexts. Chaucer alluded to the story of Jael 
and Sisera in the Prologue to the Wife of Bath's Tale, portraying Jael as Sisera's 





24 Warner, Monuments and Maidens, 164—65. 

25 See Wilson and Wilson, A Medieval Mirror, 28—29. Lutz and Perdrizet, Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis, 1, 287-92. 

26 See Bettina Baumgartel, Silvia Neysters, and Renate Baader Die Galerie der starken Frauen: 
die Heldin in der franzósischen und italienischen Kunst des 17 Jahrhunderts (Munich: 
Klickhardt & Biermann, 1995). Yvonne Bleyerveld, "Chaste, Obedient and Devout: Biblical 
Women as Patterns of Female Virtue in Netherlandish and German Graphic Art, ca. 1500— 
1750," Simiolus 28, no. 4 (2000—01): 219—50. 

27 Warner, Monuments and Maidens, 164. Deborah Fraioli, “Nine Worthy Women,” in 
Women and Gender in Medieval Europe: an Encyclopedia, ed. Margaret Schaus (New York: 
Routledge, 2006), 608. Celeste Turner Wright, “The Elizabethan Female Worthies,” Studies 
in Philology 43, no. 4 (1946): 628-29. 

28 Babette Bohn, “Death, Dispassion, and the Female Hero,’ in The Artemisia Files: Artemisia 
Gentileschi for Feminists and Other Thinking People, ed. Mieke Bal (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2005), 107-27. Gunn, “Judges,” 71-76. 
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wife, consummating the sexual relationship implied in earlier commentary.?? 
Chaucer’s Jael is among those treacherous wives, “That somme han slayn hir 
housbondes in hir bed, And lete hir lecchour dighte hire al the nyght, Whan 
that the corps lay in the floor upright. And somme han dryve nayles in hir 
brayn, Whil that they slepte, and thus they had hem slayn.”°° In the context 
of Chaucer’s tale, Sisera thus became an exemplar of the male victim and the 
protagonist of the story and Jael an antifeminist type of the sexually domi- 
nant, violent, treacherous wife. The interest in Sisera is even stronger and more 
explicit in John Lydgate’s fifteenth-century Fall of Princes. In Lydgate's nar- 
rative, Sisera is more like a tyrant of ancient epic than a figure of Satan. For 
Lydgate, Sisera is “This proude duk, ful myhti & notable"?! He is a scourge sent 
by God to punish the Israelites for their bad faith. As Lydgate explains, Sisera's 
downfall is not that he is inherently evil but that God determined to forgive 
the Israelites and to “withdrawe the hand off his vengaunce.”%? Fortune's 
wheel turned. For Lydgate, Sisera is the exemplary figure, not Jael, who plays 
a small role in the narrative by producing the final humiliation of the already 
fallen duke. Jael is an aspect of fortuna, and Sisera is an exemplar of fortune’s 
double face: 


Off tirantis that trusten on Fortune, 

... Lat Zizara been your exaumplarye ... 
For Fortune thoruh hir frowardnesse 
Hath kyngis put out off ther regiouns, 
And she hath also thoruh hir doubilnesse 
Destroied lynages, with ther successiouns: 
Made she nat whilom hir translaciouns 
Off the kyngdam callid Argyuois, 

To be transportid to Lacedemonois? 

The same tyme whan Zizara the proude 
Gan Goddis peeple to putte vnder foote, 
Famys trumpe bleuh his name up loude 





29 On Jael in Chaucer and English literature, see David L. Jeffrey, A Dictionary of Biblical 
Tradition in English Literature (Grand Rapids, M1: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1992), 
390—091. 

30 Geoffrey Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 3.766—770. Geoffroy Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales: 
A Facsimile and Transcription of the Hengwrt Manuscript with Variants from the Ellesmere 
Manuscript (Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 1979), 262. 

31 Bergen, Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, 1, 79. 

32 Ibid., 80. 
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With sugred sownys semyng wonder soote; 

But al his pride was rent up bi the roote, 

Whan that his glori was outward most shewyng; 
But who may truste on any worldli thyng!?? 


In a large full-page miniature illustrating a copy of the Fall of Princes in the 
Bodleian Library, Jael and Sisera are two of a number of Lydgate’s examples 
chosen to illustrate the tragic and complicated turns of fortune’s wheel. Jael 
and Sisera are grouped together on an island with a pair of warring kings, per- 
haps Ninus and Zoroaster or Apis and Typhon, and Queen Althaea, mother 
of Meleager, committing suicide.?^ The connecting thread between these ac- 
counts is not the hand of woman or the wickedness of man but simply the twist 
of fate that makes man a king one day and food for worms the next. Lydgate's 
Fortuna does not reflect a very clear moral principle.*° She is ambiguous and 
complicated, and Lydate's Sisera narrative clearly reflects an emerging cultural 
space in early modern Europe in which Jael is not necessarily a figure of right 
and Sisera is not necessarily one of evil. Jael's fading significance as the sub- 
ject of a medieval, religious morality tale left room in fifteenth-century culture 
for Lydgate and other contemporaneous interpreters, especially in the visual 
arts, to explore the social, sexual, comical, and philosophical implications of 
her story. 

Jael is the protagonist of at least two early modern plays, including a six- 
teenth-century Comedia in four acts by the German Meistersinger Hans Sachs 
and an early seventeenth-century play, El Clavo de Jael, by Antonio Mira de 
Amescua, which portrays Jael as a figure of seductive beauty.*9 Jael also appears 
in Hans Sachs's poem, Der ehren-spiegel der zwólf durchleuchtigen frauen dess 
alten testaments, which extols the exemplary female virtues of Old Testament 
heroines.?7 In Sach's poem, as in his play, Jael is associated with an upright, 





33 Ibid, 82. 

34 Lesley Lawton, “To studie in bookis of antiquite’: The Illustrated Manuscripts of Lydgate's 
Fall of Princes as Witnesses of Cultural Practice," Anglophonia/Caliban: French Journal of 
English Studies 29 (2011): 61—78. Bergen, Lydgate's Fall of Princes, ІҮ, 1—12. 

35  OnLydgate's image of Fortuna, see, Nigel Mortimer, John Lydgate’s Fall of Princes: Narrative 
Tragedy in its Literary and Political Contexts (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 
180-88. 

36 Antonio Mira de Amescua, El Clavo de Jael (Barcelona: Red ediciones s.L., 2016). Hans 
Sachs, Sehr herrliche, schóne, und warhaffte Gedichte (Nuremberg: Christoff Heussler, 
1562). 

37 Нап» Sachs, Der Ehren Spiegel der zwölf durchleuchtigenn Frawen des Alten Testaments 
(Nuremberg: Herman Hamsing, 1553). See also Bleyerveld, "Chaste, Obedient and 


Devout,’ 226. 
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virtuous strength, Redlichkeit, which as Sachs claims frees and preserves the 
land and its реоріе.38 Redlich, which in modern German signifies honest, was 
a term “used for brave warriors [that] also meant virtuous, wise and vigilant,” as 
Yvonne Bleyerveld has поѓеа.39 Redlichkeit certainly seems an unlikely virtue 
to attribute to a woman who accomplished her great feat by reassuring her vic- 
tim of his safety before murdering him in his sleep. Nevertheless, the strength, 
bravery, and daring of the warrior are common moral attributes of Jael in early 
modern culture. 

Inscribed sixteenth- and seventeenth-century prints offer some of the most 
explicit insights into Jael’s range of popular, secular, and religious meanings. 
Woodcuts and engravings of Jael often bear short texts or quotations from 
Scripture that supply a clear moral or, at least, a gloss that is intended to es- 
tablish the parameters of Jael’s meaning. Thus one finds in several examples 
a quotation from the Song of Deborah in Judges Chapter 5:31, “Sic pereant 
omne inimici tui” (Thus perish all your enemies), a text that establishes Jael as 
a Counter-Reformation figure of the victory of the Church over its enemies, 
as in Antonius Wierix's 1598 engraving (Fig. 9.2). In a print by Coriolano, the 
inscription SIC STERNITUR ERROR PUNCTO VERITATIS (Thus is falsehood 
laid out by the puncture of truth) suggests Jael as an emblem of the triumph 
of true doctrine over heresy.^? Prior to the Counter-Reformation, however, in- 
scriptions offer a complicated, less monosemous view of Jael. Jael die Redliche 
in prints by Joost Ammon and Ludwig Glatsch is countered by Lucas van 
Leyden's woodcut (Fig. 2.1) for his so-called Small Power of Women series, 
which quotes from the text of Ecclesiasictus, "All evil is trifling next to the evil 
of woman." In Philips Galle's 1560 engraving after Maarten van Heemskerck 
(Fig. 7.1), strennua Jahel, “valiant Jael,’ recalls Hans Sach's forthright warrior, 
but Galle's 1569 engraving (Fig. 8.3) offers an unambiguously negative portrayal 
of docta Jael, “cunning Jael,’ an epithet that alludes to Circe, the mythological 
witch and seductress, to whom Jael is further analogized in Galle’s pictorial 
composition. Nicolaes de Braeu's ca. 1597 engraving after Hendrick Goltzius 
(Fig. 9.1) depicts Insidiosa Iahel, Jael the Insidious. In Lambert Lombard’s 
ca. 1548 painting (Fig. 5.1), the inscription SOLI DEO LAUS HONOR, “To God 
alone praise and honor,’ appears immediately above Jael’s head as she ventures 
forth to greet Barak, a gloss within the picture on Jael’s claims to glory and to 





38 “Redligkeyt erhelt Leut und Landt.” Sachs, Der Ehren Spiegel, n.p. 

39 Bleyerveld, “Chaste, Obedient and Devout,” 226. 

40 Bohn, "Death, Dispassion,” 115. 

41 Ellen Jacobowitz and Stephanie Loeb Stepanek, The Prints of Lucas van Leyden & 
his Contemporaries (Washington D.c.: National Gallery of Art, 1983), 164-72. Gunn, 
Judges, 76. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Lucas van Leyden, Jael and Ѕіѕега, from the Small Power of Women, ca. 1578, 
woodcut, 245 x 175 mm. 


PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
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the title of “most blessed of women" bestowed on her by Deborah. Lombard's 
picture, like many other contemporary depictions and commentaries, offers a 
pointed denial or rejection of such claims. 


2 Introduction to the Representation of Jael 


In the visual representation of Jael, the devil is in the details. It is possible 
to describe and categorize her representations by their general narrative 
elements—or lack of them—but as with her story in scripture, Jael’s broad 
pictorial features often beg interpretation rather than explain her meaning as 
a subject. Pictorial conceptions of Jael encompass both iconic and narrative 
forms. In her iconic forms, Jael, holding the hammer and nail as identifying at- 
tributes, often appears as a religious, moral, or allegorical exemplar. Narrative 
representations of Jael focus on three separate moments in the Jael story, which 
may be represented separately or together in continuous fashion. Most com- 
monly, narrative representations depict Jael striking Sisera. The image of Jael 
revealing the body of Sisera to Barak is less common, and the initial encounter 
of Jael and Sisera is the least frequent artistic subject of the story’s important 
narrative moments. Iconographically, perhaps in all of her images, Jael carries 
the hammer and nail as her identifying attributes. Most often, she holds these 
implements away from her body, displaying them to the viewer. She holds 
the hammer in her right hand in a slightly elevated position at or above her 
shoulder. She holds the nail in her left hand, usually in a slightly lower po- 
sition, gripping it by the shaft. This posture suggests a readiness to strike. It 
also isolates the hammer and nail visually against the negative space of the 
ground. Jael at times presents her weapons as if to emphasize their agency—it 
is not Jael who kills Sisera but the nail driven by the hammer. Thus displayed, 
the hammer and nail take on sacred aura in some pictures, endowed with a 
divine agency that mirrors the implements of the passion. In the 1595 engrav- 
ing by Jan Saenredam after Goltzius (Fig. 2.2), Jael holds the hammer in a lower 
position at her waist and raises her eyes heavenward, elevating the nail as if in 
consecration, as she humbly contemplates the terrible but righteous deed that 
she is called to perform. 

In addition to the hammer and nail, Jael is often depicted with a cruet or 
cup that refers to the drink that she gave to Sisera. Both on occasion explicitly 
evoke Eucharistic ideas, though they may also at times evoke the stock in trade 
of the courtesan. Jael is commonly depicted with the body of Sisera, displayed 
in full or cropped to focus attention on the head. In at least one image, by 
Matthias Greuter (Fig. 2.3), she carries Sisera’s severed head, drawing on the 
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FIGURE 2.2 Jan Ssaenredam ajter Hendrick Goltz.us, Jael and Sisera, 1595, engraving, 
295 x 206mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
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FIGURE 2.3 Matthias Greuter, Jael with the Head of Sisera, 1586, engraving, 109 x 85 mm, British 


Museum, London. 
PHOTO: © THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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iconography of Judith and Holofernes. Not infrequently, she is depicted with 
an altar or altar-like table, as seen in versions in the Visconti Hours, by Ludwig 
Glatsch, and by Saenredam after Goltzius (Fig. 2.2). 

Each of the three common narrative moments in the iconography of 
Jael has its own unique implications. The image of Jael greeting Sisera and 
calling him into her tent is the least frequently depicted of these themes. 
It is primarily or perhaps only encountered together with the image of Jael 
striking Sisera in the tent, as in the closely related manuscripts of the Saint 
Louis Psalter (Fig. 2.4), the Morgan Picture Bible (Fig. 2.5), and the Queen Mary 
Psalter (Fig. 2.6). Broadly speaking, in all depictions of Jael, the invitation 
and the offering of the cup both emphasize Jael’s act of hospitality, a feature of 
the Biblical narrative that foregrounds the violation of the obligation of hos- 
pitality when Sisera meets his end in Jael’s bed at her hand. This feature of the 
story has many different interpretations, however. Jael offers drink and wel- 
come just as the Church offers its protection and the sacraments to all people, 
although not all who partake will be saved.^? That the once proud and feared 
warrior Sisera depends on the hospitality and the protection of a woman and 
then is slain by her hand is seen as an allegory of Fortuna and fortune’s wheel. 
Jael’s cup is the sign of Sisera’s intemperance for Josephus, as Sisera becomes 
drunk on the sour curds.^* The cup offered and taken conveys implications of 
intimacy between Sisera and the married Jael. In early modern art, Jael's cup 
bears comparisons to the courtesan's pokal, a symbol of sexual invitation, and 
to Circe's cup, making it a sign at once of seduction and treachery.^? 





42 Оп the Saint Louis Psalter, see Harvey Stahl, Picturing Kingship: History and Painting 
in the Psalter of Saint Louis (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University, 2008). 
On the Morgan Bible, see William Noel and Daniel Weiss, The Book of Kings: Art, War, 
and the Morgan Library's Medieval Picture Bible (Baltimore: Walters Art Museum, 2002). 
See also Libby Karlinger Escobedo "Heroines, Wives, and Mothers: Depicting Women in 
the Bible Historiale and the Morgan Picture Bible," in Between the Picture and the Word: 
Manuscript Studies from the Index of Christian Art, ed. Colum Hourihane, (Princeton: 
Index of Christian Art, 2005). On the Queen Mary Psalter, see Anne Rudloff Stanton, The 
Queen Mary Psalter: A Study of Affect and Audience (Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 2001), 28, 161. 

43 This is the interpretation put forward in the Bible moralisée. 

44 Josephus Antiquities of the Jews, 5.5.4. Flavius Josephus, The Works of Josephus: Complete 
and Unabridged, trans. William Whiston (Peabody, Ma: Hendrickson Publishers, 1987), 
140. 

45 Оп the significance of the cup or pokal as the symbol of the courtesan and prostitution 
see, J. R. Hale, “Women and War in the Visual Arts of the Renaissance,” in War, Literature 
and the Arts in Sixteenth-Century Europe, ed. J. R. Mulryne and Margaret Shewring (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1989). 
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FIGURE 2.4 Jaeland Sisera, Saint Louis Psalte 


Latin 10525, fol. 48. 
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PHOTO: BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE DE FRANCE. 
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FIGURE 2.5 Jael and Sisera, Morgan Picture Bible, Morgan Ms. М 638, fol. 12, ca. 1250, 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, NY, USA. 
PHOTO: THE MORGAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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FIGURE 2.6 Jaeland Sisera, Queen Mary Psalter, са. 1310—1320, Royal 2 B vit, fol. 33. 
PHOTO: BRITISH LIBRARY. 


By far, the most common image in the narrative iconography of Jael is the scene 
of Jael striking Sisera, which depicts both the most recognizable aspect of Jael’s 
story and the most dramatic. When she is shown preparing to strike Sisera, as 
in the 1595 version by Hendrick Goltzius engraved by Jan Saenredam (Fig. 2.2), 
the artist may emphasize Jael’s internal conflict as she seems torn between 
her personal reluctance and the divine imperative to take a life. Alternately, as 
in a painting by Bartholomaeus Spranger (Fig. 2.7), she appears at peace and 
unperturbed; a little smile graces her sweet countenance as she delicately, al- 
most caressingly places the nail at Sisera’s temple. Images of Jael striking Sisera 
are similarly disparate. Jael often exhibits the kind of apatheia associated with 
saints and martyrs whose serene outward appearances project their spiritual 
insulation against physical suffering and violence. Jael appears thus detached 
from the viscerally gruesome implications of her task in paintings by Ludovico 
Cigoli, Guercino, and Artemisia Gentileschi (Fig. 2.8), among others.*9 At other 





46 See Bohn, “Death, Dispassion". 
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FIGURE 2.7 Bartholomaeus Spranger, Jael and Sisera, late 16th century, Statens Museum for 
Kunst, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
PHOTO: ERICH LESSING / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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FIGURE 2.8 Artemisia Gentileschi, Jael and Sisera, 1620, oil on canvas, 86 x 125 cm, Signed on 
pilaster strip: ARTEMITIA LOMI FACIBAT MDCXX. Іпу.: 75.11, Museum of Fine Arts 
(Szepmuveszeti Muzeum), Budapest, Hungary. 

PHOTO: © THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS BUDAPEST / SCALA / ART RESOURCE, 


NY. 


times, Jael is a fearsome figure whose appearance emphasizes the physical act 
of violence. In such images, she may grimace and frown, or her expression may 
even be contorted in anger as she strikes her blow, often while Sisera struggles 
against her, especially in seventeenth-century Italian painting. In this narra- 
tive variant, Jael is frequently depicted with bare arms or with sleeves rolled 
up past her elbows that allow the artist to clearly depict her active, muscular 
figure. Jael’s costume varies widely from rather slovenly and slatternly to deco- 
rous and regal, disparities that at times reflect interpretations of her charac- 
ter. In some images, as in paintings by Allessandro Turchi and Bartholomaeus 
Spranger, Jael bears a breast or breasts, ostensibly a symbol of purity but also 
a licit source of erotic appeal that is emphasized in Spranger’s painting, for 
instance, by the pearl pendant hanging from her necklace that contrasts the 
red jewel set in the breastplate worn by the swarthy-featured Sisera. In other 
images, as in Salomon de Bray’s painting of Jael, Deborah, and Barak (Fig. 2.9), 
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FIGURE 2.9 Salomon de Bray, Jael, Deborah, and Barak, oil on panel, 1635. 
PHOTO: MUSEUM CATHARIJNECONVENT, UTRECHT. 


Jael’s heaving bosom and deep décolletage suggest the opposite of virtue 
and purity.*” 





47 SeeJ. Cheryl Exum, “Shared Glory: Salomon de Bray’s Jael, Deborah, and Barak,’ in Between 
the Text and the Canvas: the Bible and Art in Dialogue, ed. J. Cheryl Exum and Ela Nutu 
(Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2007). Peter Scott Brown, “The Virago and the Prince 
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Sisera inside Jael’s tent is depicted in an equally wide variety of attitudes 
and poses. Most commonly, he lies horizontally across the composition with 
Jael kneeling or standing over him either immediately behind or adjacent to 
him on the same plane. In later versions, especially after 1600, it became com- 
mon to shift Sisera from a simple horizontal position to a more dramatic di- 
agonal. A smaller but still significant body of images depict Sisera in a more 
radically foreshortened pose, with his feet extending toward the viewer in the 
immediate foreground. Perhaps the first artist to try this solution is Albrecht 
Altdorfer, whose print of Jael and Sisera (Fig. 4.1) depicts Sisera in a pose that 
recalls Mantegna’s Dead Christ. The flat, horizontal scheme for depicting Sisera 
represents both a very simple and practical pictorial solution as well as one 
that creates a tableau that is appropriate to the frequently narrative function 
of such images. In these compositions, the artist displays Sisera’s body to the 
third-person viewer who is implicitly located outside the frame. The foreshort- 
ened Sisera, on the other hand, engages the viewer more directly and, in some 
cases, quite personally as a first-person participant in the scene. This arrange- 
ment has at least two potential implications. When one approaches Sisera 
with a point of view that is placed high in the composition, as in a painting 
by Hans Speckaert (Fig. 2.10), then the viewer adopts the perspective of Barak 
as Jael reveals to him the body of Sisera. On the other hand, when one’s point 
of view is located low in the composition as in Altdorfer’s composition and the 
viewer is compelled to stare from Sisera’s vantage up at Jael, then the viewer is 
cousin to Sisera and is subject to Jael herself. 

Apart from his position, Sisera’s posture and dress also vary widely in ap- 
pearance and in their significance for our understanding of Jael. He is depicted 
sleeping in many images, often lying on his back on the floor but also some- 
times reclining against cushions or on a bed. In other cases, he lies on his chest, 
resting his head on his crossed arms, as in versions by Jacopo Amigoni and 
Artemisia Gentileschi. In Artemisia’s painting (Fig. 2.8), Sisera tucks his head 
into the nest of his arms and draws his knees up in a semi-fetal position, resting 
his head almost in Jael's lap as she prepares to drive her spike. The expression 
on the sleeping face of Sisera may be peaceful, as in Artemisia's painting, fret- 
ful, as in Van Eyck's drawing (Fig. 3.1), or stuporous, as in versions by Altdorfer 
and Maarten van Heemskerck as engraved by Dirck Coornhert. The first at- 
titude suggests Sisera's confidence in his hostess's hospitality, the second re- 
fers to the travails of a weary warrior who has recently fled the battlefield, and 





of Orange in Salomon de Bray's Jael, Deborah, and Barak: Insights on the Image of the 
Dutch Republic around 1630," Southeastern College Art Conference Review xv, no. 5 (2010): 


543759. 
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FIGURE 2.10 

Hans Speckaert, Jael 
Showing the Body of 
Sisera to Barak, ca. 1570, 
ой on canvas, Museum 
Boijmans van Beuningen, 


167.5 x 169.5. 





the third indicates intemperance and drunkenness or, in some cases, implies 
bewitchment or post-coital enervation. Like Jael, Sisera has a more active, vio- 
lent type in addition to his passive, pacific type. In general, the more active 
and violent Jael's posture, the more active and violent is Sisera's. Depictions 
of Jael in Italian Counter-Reformation art often involve a Sisera who struggles 
or fights back.*8 In some examples, the struggling Sisera raises his arms in the 
air, his eyes open with sudden awareness of his predicament, as in a work by 
Giuseppe Vermiglio (Fig. 2.11). In a painting by Felice Ficherelli, Sisera kicks, 
one arm raised defensively, the other suddenly tensed, the fingers clawing re- 
flexively against the floor. Sisera may be represented virtually naked or clad in 
simple underclothes, a costume that emphasizes his vulnerability and may at 
times allude to the sexual implications of his visit to Jael's tent. In other im- 
ages, he is represented still clad in the costume of a warrior or a general. He 
may wear a full suit of armor, especially in earlier images, or princely military 
raiment recalling ancient Roman costume. In images involving armor, the art- 
ist often gives special prominence to Sisera's helmet, shield, and weapons. He 
rests his head on his helmet in Van Eyck's drawing and holds the helmet under 
his arm in a painting by Jacopo Vignali's. Sisera sleeps on top of his shield in 





48 бее Bohn, "Death, Dispassion.’ 
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FIGURE 2.11 Giuseppe Vermiglio, Yael and Sisera, ca. 1620, oil on canvas, 130 x 103 cm, Inv. 1197, 
Pinacoteca Ambrosiana, Milan. 
PHOTO: © DEA / VENERANDA BIBLIOTECA AMBROSIANA / ART RESOURCE, 


NY. 
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the Heemskerck/Coornhert engraving (Fig. 6.3) and in Speckaert’s painting 
(Fig. 2.10). His helmet and shield lie on the ground out of reach in pictures by 
Lambert Lombard (Fig. 5.1) and Philips Galle (Fig. 8.3). Sisera’s weapons, which 
include swords, spears, and halberds, are usually sheathed or lie discarded on 
the ground. All of these details serve to emphasize the ironic fate of the war- 
rior, renowned at arms, who falls to a woman’s hand. Sisera’s discarded and 
useless defenses may also signify his failure of caution, a lack of wisdom 
and judgment. 

The scene of Sisera’s death commonly includes a variety of significant set 
pieces and other furniture. In many of the earliest and simplest depictions, 
there are no props nor even any tent or other evidence of setting. In the Queen 
Mary Psalter (Fig. 2.6) and in many illustrations from the Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis, Sisera simply rests against a hillock of earth. In slightly more de- 
tailed images, including many of the illustrations to the Weltchronik and 
Christherre-Chronik (Fig. 2.12), the tent appears as a marker of setting but as 
little more than a frame for the image of Jael striking Sisera. In such images, 
the tent flaps part like curtains to reveal the figures filling the space. After 1400, 
in particular after Van Eyck’s ca. 1440 drawing, images of Jael and Sisera grew 
more expansive in their treatment of details of setting. The tent standing be- 
hind Jael and Sisera is set in a wilderness in the early fifteenth-century Wenzel 
Bibel (Fig. 2.13). Van Eyck imagined the tent in an army encampment on the 
edge of the field of an active battle. In a number of later images, scenes of 
battle, other pavilions, and soldiers and troops are visible outside the tent. As 
depicted for perhaps the first time in Van Eyck’s drawing, the tent itself typi- 
cally resembles the courtly pavilions of the late Middle Ages and early modern 
period. The tent in Van Eyck’s drawing, for instance, flies a pennant and bears 
heraldic devices. 

The contents of Jael’s tent affect interpretation of the scene of Sisera’s 
death. The most common furnishings include a table, which may be altar- 
like in appearance, a cup, which may be chalice-like in shape, and a pitcher, 
which may take the form of a cruet. In the Visconti Hours, for instance, an 
illuminated initial depicting Jael in her tent evokes the table as altar and the 
pitcher as cruet. In a lavishly illustrated fifteenth-century copy of the Speculum 
at Chantilly (Fig. 2.16) there is no tent, but Sisera rests his head on an altar-like 
block of stone. In the Goltzius/Saenredam engraving, Jael stands in front of a 
table-altar on which broken bread, a cup, and a cruet are prominent. On the 
other hand, the depiction of a bed and/or a marriage chest in some images 
produces a different image of Jael as adulteress or, at least, generates a moral 
unseemliness that clouds her virtue. Large, fine, canopied beds appear for 
instance in images by Galle and Alessandro Turchi. 
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FIGURE 2.12 The Battle of Sisera and Barak (Top) and Jael and Sisera (Bottom), Christherre- 


Chronik, 14th century, Hs. 472, fol. 171. 
PHOTO: OBERÓSTERREICHISCHE LANDESBIBLIOTHEK, LINZ. 
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The final common subject in the narrative iconography of Jael and Sisera is the 
image of Jael revealing the body of Sisera to Barak. Jael greeting Barak often 
occurs in a continuous narrative together with the image of Jael striking Sisera, 
though it also may stand on its own as an independent subject. In such cases, 
the image of the dead body of Sisera supplies the gruesome reminder of Jael’s 
deed, while the narrative focus on Jael’s relationship to Barak shifts the mean- 
ing of the story from the immediate moral implications of Jael’s act of violence 
to the prophetic framework in which that act is inscribed. Often, Jael meets 
Barak at the entrance to her home, returning to the same position in which she 
encountered the warrior Sisera. She again beckons or beseeches a warrior to 
enter her home, as in the painting by Lambert Lombard and in the 1569 Galle 
engraving. In some depictions, Barak is represented already inside the home, 
or the body of Sisera is positioned at the entrance to the tent or spills out of the 
opening as in Speckaert’s work (Fig. 2.10). In such cases, Jael does not beckon, 
she simply points to the body. Barak’s common response—an open palm ges- 
ture of surprise or wonder—acknowledges the marvelous, even miraculous 
fulfillment of Deborah’s prophecy, which offers proof of the power of God. In 
at least one striking painting of the subject by Giovanni Biliverti, Jael points to 
Sisera, drawing a cloth back from his covered face to reveal the corpse’s head 
to the viewer in the position of Barak. In some cases, Jael appears in a sub- 
missive or inferior position to Barak. She crouches, is shorter, or is positioned 
lower in the composition as in the 1569 Galle image, signaling the restoration of 
patriarchal gender order. Having slain Sisera and done God's bidding, Jael sur- 
renders her authority to the Hebrew champion. Perhaps more often, however, 
Jael is the dominant figure in the composition. She is taller than Barak and his 
men or positioned higher in the composition, her body language is still mascu- 
line, her presence stern and commanding in many depictions. In Salomon de 
Bray’s striking version (Fig. 2.9), Jael is absolutely fierce in appearance, literally 
overshadowing the dull, insipid, and expressionless figure of Barak. 


3 Jael in Medieval Art: The Age of Manuscripts 


Jael was a late entrant into the iconographic canon of holies in medieval art. 
She appeared in western European art for perhaps the first time in any ar- 
tistic context in the twelfth century as a moral exemplar illustrating Conrad 
von Hirsau's Speculum virginum.?? In this early work, she and Judith act along 
with their victims as typological mirrors of Humility defeating Pride, as in 





49 See Bailey, "Judith, Humilitas, and Jael.” 
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the work’s earliest surviving copy, British Library Arundel Ms 44 (Fig. 2.14), 
in which Jael and Judith holding palm fronds and their weapons stand atop 
their victims on either side of Humility, who stabs pride in the breast. Even in 
this pictorial setting, which anticipates virtuous, heroic meaning, Jael’s darker 
side emerged. In at least one extant copy of the Speculum virginum, the artist 
casts Jael figurally as the counterpart to Pride and not as a sister of Virtue. In a 
copy in the Zisterzienserstift in Zwettl, Austria, Codex Zwettlensis 180, the art- 
ist transforms the model preserved in Arundel and other surviving copies in a 
manner that inarguably damns Jael in same visual terms as the figure of Pride.°° 
In this image (Fig. 2.15), Judith with sheathed sword and honorific palm frond 
stands next to Humility, who grasps the head of Superbia by her hair. Pride’s 
position and figure indicate submission and collapse. Humility has struck one 
blow and draws back her sword for a second. The half-severed neck of Pride 
gushes blood. Humility inclines her head in the direction of Judith, who stares 
back impassively. Holofernes emerges from behind Judith’s robe descending 
headfirst, almost vertically. Though his head is attached, as in other versions 
of the Speculum virginum, his eyes are closed and he appears already dead or, 
at least, in submission. In contrast to the other versions of the image known 
to me, however, Jael does not stand in the manuscript in Zwettl but crouches, 
well below her heroic counterparts and without her characteristic palm frond. 
In fact, she is subordinate in the composition to the figure of Pride, which in 
the hieratic logic of medieval art is not a good thing. Jael’s awkward posture, 
crouching, turning back against her body to strike Sisera, traces a shallow ver- 
tical arc that echoes the figure of Pride. The heads of the two women incline 
at similar angles, their faces are both directed to the left inferior corner of the 
page. Jael turns away from Humility. The angle of her neck and head reverse 
the angle of Humility’s pose. From beneath Jael’s head covering escapes a 
strand of curly hair identical to the hair of Pride, who is bare headed. The vir- 
tuously covered heads of Humility and Judith admit no stray, escaping locks. 
Most damning of all, however, is the choleric red of Jael’s enflamed visage. 
Jael’s features, like those of Pride and Holofernes, are engulfed in an angry red 
flush that covers face and neck. This is the result, it appears, not of the art- 
ist’s pen but of the viewers’ thumbs. The illustration is a line drawing in red 
ink, which under the accusing fingers of the manuscript’s users has rubbed, 
bled, and smudged to darken the villainous faces of the three antiheroes, Pride, 
Holofernes, and Jael. Whatever the orthodoxy, the artist and the image’s view- 
ers in this striking case recognized Jael as a scarlet woman. 

There is little evidence that Jael had any significant scope for devotional 
importance in medieval culture, despite her role in devotional works like the 





50 See Baumgártel, Neysters, and Baader, Die Galerie der starken Frauen, 143-44, 231. 
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FIGURE 214 Victory of Humility (Humilitas) over Pride (Superbia) with 
Jael and Judith, Speculum virginum, British Library Ms 
Arundel 44, fol. 34v, ca. 1140. 
PHOTO: BRITISH LIBRARY. 


Speculum virginum and her clearly established theological meaning in popu- 
lar commentaries like the Speculum humanae salvationis and the Bible mor- 
alisée. The Visconti Hours preserves perhaps the most intriguing image of Jael 
found in an explicitly devotional context?! Jael killing Sisera inhabits the 
illuminated "D" beginning the prayer Deus ad adiutorium meum intende 





51 Millard Meiss and Edith W. Kirsch, The Visconti Hours, National Library, Florence (New 
York: George Braziller, 1972), 228. 
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FIGURE 2.15 


Victory of Humility (Humilitas) over Pride (Superbia) with Jael and Judith, 
Speculum virginum ad Theodorum (libri duodecim), Stift Zwettl, Austria, 
Codex Zwettlensis 180, f. 45v, 12th/i3th century. 

PHOTO: € HILL MONASTIC MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY AND STIFT ZWETTL. 
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(O, God come to my assistance) in the section of the manuscript devoted to the 
Hours of the Passion. Inside the initial, Jael, seated on the ground, drives 
the nail into the skull of Sisera, who kneels on the ground with his rump in the 
air and his head in Jael’s lap in the attitude of a penitent prostrating himself 
and pleading for mercy. Behind them, framed by the tent opening, a cruet and 
cup filled with what appears to be milk rest on a small altar-like table. This 
image calls to mind at least two aspects of Jael’s theological meaning: Jael as 
the church offering sacrament even to sinners and Jael as the Virgin, slaying sin 
and the devil by means of the wood of the cross (the hammer) and the nails of 
the Crucifixion (the tent peg). The prayer that precedes this initial, “Per signum 
crucis de inimicis nostris libera nos Deus noster" (By the sign of the Cross from 
our enemies our God deliver us), prepares the reader to recognize the hammer 
and nail as signs of the cross. In this interpretation, Jael, herself a figura or sign, 
visualizes the prayer answered: God by means of Jael comes to the aid of the 
faithful petitioner, freeing the devotee from the enemy. Sisera, the tyrant, has 
fallen at Jael's feet in humiliating defeat. However, it is difficult not to see the 
prostrate figure of Sisera as the one who needs divine assistance, as he meekly 
bows his head in Jael's lap to receive the blow. 

In medieval art, many of the representations of Jael occur in works of en- 
cyclopedic scope, which supplied opportunities for her representation simply 
by virtue of their comprehensive breadth. Images of Jael striking Sisera occur 
in richly illustrated picture Bibles including the late twelfth-century Pamplona 
Bible (Amiens BM Ms. 108) and the famed Morgan Picture Bible (Fig. 2.5). She 
is depicted in continuous narratives in lavishly illustrated Psalters includ- 
ing the thirteenth-century Saint Louis Psalter (Fig. 2.4) and the fourteenth- 
century Queen Mary Psalter (Fig. 2.6). Other representations of Jael striking 
Sisera are preserved in copies of Rudolf von Ems's Weltchronik and the related 
Christherre-Chronik (Fig. 2.12). Jael appears occasionally in books of hours, as 
in the Visconti Hours and the late fifteenth- century Amiens BM ms. 0107. In 
the Bible moralisée, Jael is represented in two scenes. 

Numerically, the most important single source for images of Jael in medi- 
eval art is the Speculum humanae salvationis. The Speculum in turn was the 
single greatest influence on the representation of Jael in fifteenth- and six- 
teenth-century art. Though the many copies of the Speculum range artistically 
from humble manuscripts to block books and early printed books to lavishly 
illuminated luxury manuscripts, there is relatively little variation iconographi- 
cally in depictions of Jael in the Speculum. The focus of most representations is 
on the nail, the hammer and the blow struck by Jael. The setting of Jael's deed 
is commonly of diminished importance and generic appearance in Speculum 
miniatures. In many examples, there is no attempt to depict setting at all. 
In others, the artist establishes a simple ground line, a hillock of green earth 
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FIGURE 2.16 Jaeland Sisera, Mirror of Human Salvation, Musée Condé, Ms. 139, fol. 32, 
ca. 1450, Cháteau de Chantilly, Chantilly, France. 
PHOTO: € RMN-GRAND PALAIS / ART RESOURCE, NY. 


on which Sisera reclines, or a simple landscape with a few trees. Luxury manu- 
scripts typically devote more attention to setting, which suggests that the de- 
velopment of this aspect of the image reflects more on the aesthetic than the 
iconographic and symbolic purposes of the image, and the pictorial concep- 
tions of more elaborate depictions of Jael vary considerably. For instance, the 
exceptional Glasgow Speculum depicts both Jael and Judith in their tents with 
their victims lying in attractive beds. The equally fine copy at the Musée Condé 
at Chantilly depicts Jael and Sisera (Fig. 2.16) both clad in white and gold near 
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FIGURE 2.17 Jael and Sisera, Speculum humanae salvationis, ca. 1450. MMW, 


10 B 34, fol. 31r. 
PHOTO: THE HAGUE, MUSEUM MEERMANNO | HOUSE OF THE 
BOOK. 


a road in a landscape outside or perhaps inside the gate of a wooden palisade. 
A rather less fine fifteenth-century German copy of the Speculum depicts Jael 
(Fig. 2.17) under an arch flanked on either side by a colonnade suggestive of 
ecclesial architecture. 

Despite Jael’s relatively narrow symbolic and pictorial scope in the Speculum, 
the many manuscripts and, later, published editions of this text served more 
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FIGURE 2.18 Triumph of Fortitude, са. 1530—40, Flemish, wool and silk tapestry, 14'6" x 187 
The Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco. 
PHOTO: THE GETTY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, LOS ANGELES (97.P.7). 


than any other single source to familiarize late medieval Europe with the story 
of Jael and to popularize her image. The interpretation of Jael in the Speculum 
established a precedent and foundation for Jael’s typological interpretations 
in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century art and culture. Both Jael and her cousin 
Tomyris were added in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to 
various formulations of the Female Worthies and other cohorts of exemplary 
women of the Bible and antiquity.5* The popularity of prints depicting Jael 
in this exemplary mode owes a great deal to the iconographic and interpre- 
tive precedents in the Speculum. In a perversion that twisted their virtuous 
interpretations in the Speculum, Jael along with Judith came by the late fif- 
teenth century to be standard exemplars in the misogynist Power of Women 
topos, treated in works by Lucas van Leyden, Albrecht Altdorfer, and Martin 





52 Warner, Monuments and Maidens, 164. 
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van Heemskerck, among other major artists of the period.°? A variety of repre- 
sentations of Jael offer specific examples of the Speculum’s influence. Jael and 
Tomyris, for instance, appear immediately adjacent to each other in the bot- 
tom right corner of a sixteenth-century Flemish tapestry (Fig. 2.18) depicting 
the Triumph of Fortitude (Judith also appears in the upper left corner of the 
composition).°4 

Finally, although the Speculum offers an important precedent and icono- 
graphic source for the artistic conception of Jael, this influential work served 
primarily to seed Jael’s growth beyond the text and to nourish her iconographic 
transformation and adaptation to new secular and popular settings and pur- 
poses. Long before new copies of the Speculum ceased to be produced, Jael 
escaped the closed garden of religious discourse and established new, more 
wild and vital strains in the rich, fallow ground of early modern cultural 
imagination. 





53 Susan Smith, The Power of Women: a Topos in Medieval Art and Literature (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1995), 129. 

54 Сиу Delmarcel, Flemish Tapestry from the 15th to the 18th century (Tielt: Lannoo, 1999), 83. 
Brian Cummings, Mortal Thoughts: Religion, Secularity, and Identity in Shakespeare and 
Early (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 129. 


PART 2 


Transformations of Jael (1400-1550) 


CHAPTER 3 


Jan van Eyck and the Early Modern Re-imagination 


of Jael 


Jael’s narrow religious significance and limited role in medieval art did not 
obviously prepare her for importance as an artistic subject in early modern 
culture, as new secular and genre subjects reinvigorated the arts and the 
Reformation reshaped religious art in particular. The marvel is not that Jael's 
image transformed in early modern art but that it survived at all. In this and 
the following two chapters, I examine three artworks of great importance to 
understanding the reinventions of Jael that transformed and revitalized her 
as a complex and adaptable subject in early modern art. These three works 
each preserve novel pictorial conceptions of Jael by historically important 
artists, but perhaps more important, each work reflects Jael’s penetration into 
an entirely new artistic medium and public sphere. A ca. 1440 drawing attribut- 
able to Jan van Eyck or his circle preserves one of the first representations of 
Jael outside of the medieval manuscript tradition. A ca. 1518 woodcut by 
Albrecht Altdorfer offers perhaps the earliest extant image of Jael in the art 
of print, the medium in which she subsequently flourished in sixteenth- 
century art. A ca. 1548 painting by Lambert Lombard, arguably the foremost 
Netherlandish humanist artist of the mid-sixteenth century, is one of the earli- 
est extant paintings of Jael on canvas or panel, the principal medium for de- 
pictions of Jael in seventeenth-century art. These works thus offer important 
precedents for later traditions, but more importantly, they signal new interests 
in Jael as a subject. 


1 Transformations of Jael 


Van Eyck’s drawing (Fig. 3.1) reflects a new beginning for Jael in the artistic 
imagination of the fifteenth century. Jael never possessed devotional sig- 
nificance. Nevertheless, her depictions depended for their meaning almost 
entirely on their associations with cult images and objects. Her position in 
manuscripts of the Bible moralisée, the Speculum, and the Bible gave Jael access 
to the sacred aura of Mary, Ecclesia, and Scripture. Van Eyck’s Jael is the first 
disruption of this tradition, breaking what Christopher Wood has called the 
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FIGURE 3.1 Jan van Eyck (or circle), Jael and Sisera, ca. 1440, pen and black ink on paper 
with grey wash and traces of red, 134 x 100 mm, Herzog Anton Ulrich Museum, 
Braunschweig. 
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“substitution chain” by which the medieval cult image was transmitted.! The 
medieval image of Jael was very much bound by such a chain. Her depictions 
existed almost exclusively in religious manuscripts produced as copies, yield- 
ing a chain of images of Jael that may be traced back link by link into the past. 
Van Eyck’s Jael breaks the chain: it is an independent drawing, stripped of the 
textual and visual signifiers that bound her to sacred art, religious commen- 
tary, and theological time. Her new aspect in Van Eyck’s work is temporalizing. 
Her image depends for significance for the first time on the pictorial force of 
a composition, on setting, dress, pictorial space, and visual narrative. Only the 
hammer and nail preserve Jael’s identity and the charisma of her name.” To 
imagine and to draw Jael thus, separate, outside of the conceptual frame of the 
manuscript was a task largely alien to the medieval artist and to the represen- 
tational opportunity afforded by the Speculum. Van Eyck’s drawing is crucial 
evidence of renewed artistic interest in Jael. 

The features of Jael’s new pictorial space in early modern art after Van Eyck 
are heuristic signs that pulse with “la vie des signes au sein de la vie sociale,’ as 
Mieke Bal quoting Ferdinand de Saussure wrote of Jael’s Biblical narrative.? 
These signs are social objects and attributes of the artist and the viewer’s cul- 
tural habitus. The tent, the cup, the bed, the hammer and tent peg, the body 
of woman and the head of man are portrayed and configured in early modern 
representations of Jael in ways that cultivate and support the viewer's recogni- 
tion of their social meanings and conventional uses. The tent/tabernacle is a 
place of darkness, privacy, secrecy, rest, family, marriage, female confinement 
and female power, the home, the army camp; it can be the emblem of the 
female body, the womb, and the vagina. The cup is the offering of welcome, 
the sign of hospitality, of trust, of pleasure, of intemperance, of temptation, 
of sexual negotiation. It is Circe’s cup, the pokal of the courtesan, the cup of 
fornications of the Great Whore. The bed is the sign of the absent husband, 
the cuckold, the adulteress, and the lover but also of rest and, in the fog of 
sleep, the vulnerability of the sleeper. The hammer is the sign of the Passion, 
judgment, and punishment, of strength, of work, and the humility of the la- 
borer but also, with the nail, a domestic artifact and artifact of domestic power, 
the underhanded weapon of woman. The nail is a pseudo-phallus. It pen- 
etrates. It is the puncture of pride, tooth of the vagina, the poisonous sting of 





1 Christopher S. Wood, Forgery, Replica, Fiction: Temporalities of German Renaissance Art 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2008). 

2 Ibid., 82. 

3 Mieke Bal, Murder and Difference: Gender, Genre, and Scholarship on Sisera’s Death 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1992), 6. 
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the scorpion. The male head is the seat of reason and identity, the sign of will 
and wisdom. The body of the woman is perhaps most complex. It is an object 
of desire and fear. It is like the tent, receptive and open but dark and dan- 
gerous within. In the tension of adultery, it is possessable and unpossessable, 
a source of pleasure, the seat of passion that masters male reason, an object 
of and incitement to violence, and in the sixteenth century, a source of conta- 
gion and disease. 

In the powerfully resonant social objects that furnish the space of Jael’s rep- 
resentation in early modern art, Jael held a deep store of potential value for 
early modern artists and consumers of art. There are many artistic subjects in 
the Renaissance that address one or another of the social, sexual, and moral 
themes surveyed above; these issues frame some of the profound cultural 
and social transformations that occurred in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
Europe. Jael thus offered artists and their viewers a kind of narrative and heu- 
ristic capital, a resource for the expression of important ideas and meanings 
that drove artistic innovation in the European Renaissance, though Jael herself 
seems to have had no fixed meaning, as the extraordinary variety of the inter- 
pretations of her story attest. Instead, she offered an attractive problem, like a 
riddle, whose value lies less in its answer than in the pleasure and satisfaction 
to be had from reinterpreting the relevance of its enduring paradox through 
new solutions. Jael inspired early modern artists as a kind of puzzle, by turns 
charming and alarming, but open to imaginative thinking. In this respect, the 
fact that Jael had such a circumscribed role in medieval art perhaps enhanced 
her value to Renaissance artists. Unlike more central religious subjects like the 
Virgin and Judith, whose meanings were to a greater or lesser extent monop- 
olized by the Church, much of Jael’s story was not spoken for, her potential 
unexploited. Her value was largely untapped until, for instance, the cultural 
developments at Bruges in the court of the Philip the Good, the technological 
innovation of print, and the subsequent humanist intellectual revolution in 
the north gave artists like Van Eyck, Altdorfer, and Lombard the means and op- 
portunities to develop a neglected but attractive subject with the potential to 
appeal to viewers with diverse social and artistic interests in the image. 


2 Combat and Camp Life in the Iconography of Jael after Van Eyck 
Artists in the early modern period displayed new interest in details of Jael’s 


setting and narrative, which they freely invented or reinterpreted as need 
arose. Beginning with the ca. 1440 drawing attributed to Jan van Eyck or a 
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follower, setting emerged as a key feature of Jael’s concept in early modern visual 
culture.^ In a pavilion, on a battlefield, under a tree behind wall, in a sixteenth- 
century burgher's house, in a cloister, in a pagan temple—in image after image, 
artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth century transposed Jael and Sisera from 
textual space into pictorial environments that revise and redefine the simple 
facts of Scripture. Jael's setting functions in many of these images as an explicit 
meaning-bearer that constructs not only place but also time and a moral, so- 
cial, and cultural frame of reference.» Each new composition reinscribes Jael 
in a pictorial space that supplies the essential context for her meaning, which 
had been supplied by books in medieval art. Medieval Jael, bound to and into 
manuscripts of the Bible, the Speculum, and other works, depended on the 
physical medium and the aura of books and the written word for both her pur- 
pose and specific meaning. Unbound, in Van Eyck’s drawing and later works, 
Jael is dependent on her own name and the singular features of her appear- 
ance and setting, which now shape the viewer's reception of Jael more power- 
fully than in medieval manuscripts, because they supply the main if not the 
only guide to the function and significance of the image. Images of Jael in early 
modern art often do feature texts, but it is the image that exerts authority over 
the text, framing its interpretation, supplying visual context, and governing its 
appearance and organization in relation to the pictorial composition. 

The Biblical description of the setting of Jael's deed is brief and narrowly 
significant. The text specifies the place of Jael's deed as her tent (tentorium 
or tabernaculum), which serves in Scripture both to reinforce Jael's temporal 
setting in the tribal, pre-Davidic era of Judges and to locate her in a domes- 
tic space. After her murder of Sisera, Deborah praised Jael as "most blessed 
of women in tents,' a distinction that seemingly elevates her above all of the 
praiseworthy Hebrew women of pre-Davidic time or perhaps merely above all 
those then in Israel. The domestic tabernaculum is implicitly a female space, 
and the instruments of Sisera's murder, the tent peg and hammer, are women's 
weapons. The setting of Sisera's death in Jael's tent has other social implica- 
tions beyond gender. Social expectations presuppose that the tent is a place 
of hospitality, repose, and safety. Jael's ministrations to Sisera prior to killing 





4 Foran overview of the bibliography on the drawing and its attribution see Fritz Koreny ed., 
Early Netherlandish Drawings from Jan van Eyck to Hieronymous Bosch (Antwerp: Rubenshuis, 
2002), 44—46. 

5 Onthe issue of setting and its temporal reference in Renaissance art, see Alexander Nagel 
and Christopher S. Wood, Anachronic Renaissance (New York: Zone Books, 2010). 

6 Bal, Murder and Difference, 120—22. 
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him are acts of hospitality that cultivate his trust and thus contribute to the 
moral crisis of Jael’s deed for the story’s interpreters. The tent is a significant 
feature of Jael’s textual narrative, yet one whose layers of social and historical 
meaning, not to mention also its appearance and setting, are left to the reader’s 
intuition and imagination. 

In medieval art, the tent seems hardly to matter at all as a visual feature of 
Jael’s representation. Perhaps more often than not, Jael and Sisera are repre- 
sented floating inside the frame on the page or standing atop a ground line 
or in a simple landscape. When it is depicted, the tent is little more than a 
miniaturized notation of place or a simple framing device. Beginning in the 
fifteenth century, when Jael’s image abandoned the book and the circumscrib- 
ing authority of text, the tent evolved dramatically in response, transforming 
into a large, capacious pavilion filled with other significant objects: a table, 
a jug, a cup, a bed, a marriage chest, etc. In some cases, the tent made more 
dramatic transformations: into a tree, for instance, in Albrecht Altdorfer’s print 
or an ancient temple in Lambert Lombard’s painting. The location of the tent, 
ignored in Scripture, became an equally important pictorial question in early 
modern art. By itself in a forest, the tent bears different implications than in an 
encampment by a battlefield, for instance. 

Van Eyck's drawing preserves the earliest surviving representation of Jael 
in which setting arguably matters as much to interpretation of the picture as 
do Jael and Sisera themselves. Van Eyck's picture reinvents Jael as a pictorial 
rather than a textual idea, with the tent and its setting as the frames of visual 
reference that engender Jael's meaning. A large tent or pavilion defines the 
composition internally by dividing the picture into inside and outside spaces. 
This innovation gave new scope to the artist. The scene inside the tent is more 
or less given by Jael’s biblical source narrative—she kills the sleeping Sisera— 
but the image of the world outside the tent had few or no artistic precedents 
before Van Eyck, and Scripture offers little guidance or even motive to consider 
the setting of the tent. One is told only that "Sisara fleeing came to the tent of 
Jahel the wife of Haber the Cinite, for there was peace between Jabin the king 
of Asor, and the house of Haber the Cinite,” (Judges 4:17). Perhaps surprisingly, 
Van Eyck is the first artist to fill the space outside the tent with scenes of battle 
and combat. 

A battle scene is extraneous to Jael's Biblical and medieval conceptions. It 
is understood from Jael's narrative setting in Scripture that a battle took place 
between the armies of Barak and Sisera and that Sisera fled the field to take ref- 
uge in Jael's tent. However, the representation of marching troops and armed 
equestrian combat immediately outside the tent in Van Eyck's composition is 
at odds with the Biblical association of "peace" with "the house of Haber the 
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Cinite." Prior to Van Eyck's drawing, there is no sign in medieval art that any 
image ever combined the encounter of Jael and Sisera with such a battle scene. 
Even elaborately illustrated, luxury manuscripts like the Saint Louis Psalter 
and the Morgan Picture Bible, which depict the battle between the armies 
of Barak and Sisera, reserve this subject for a separate, framed miniature on 
a different folio from their images of the encounter between Jael and Sisera. 
Indeed, the Queen Mary Psalter places three unillustrated pages between the 
image of Barak and Deborah in battle and Sisera at Jael's tent, creating a kind of 
visual caesura that distances Jael from the combat in space and time.’ None 
of the three narrative moments commonly encountered in representations of 
Jael and Sisera calls for a battle scene: Jael meets Sisera outside her tent, which 
is not on the battlefield in Scripture. Action takes place inside the tent. After 
the deed is done, Jael meets Barak outside the tent. In the economical narra- 
tives of medieval art, the inclusion of a battle scene in any one of these repre- 
sentations would have been not only unnecessary but potentially confusing. 
Van Eyck's picture does confuse and modify the traditional image of Jael 
through its secondary focus on the battle, which unfolds in the middle ground 
of the picture immediately behind the tent. In the drawing, the tent, better 
described perhaps as a pavilion, takes over the composition. It occupies the 
center of the image, stretching from the bottom frame to the top, which is 
grazed by the pavilion's fluttering pennant. The pennant and heraldic shields 
on the top of the pavilion bear images of lions, an animal often associated with 
Sisera.? The folds of the tent-opening part to reveal a dark interior space that 
embraces the recumbent figure of Sisera, who rests his head on his helmet for 
a pillow. In the center of the opening, Jael's torso rises from a pyramid of heavy 
drapery, her head in profile at the top point of the triangle of space framed 
by the tent opening. The raised hammer is at her brow; the nail is at Sisera's 
temple. Her expression is inscrutable. The folds of the tent opening stretch 
from the left to the right edge of the picture, marking a strong division between 
pictorial foreground and background. Behind the central pavilion, the tops of 
other tents rise on the left of the composition. The composition makes Jael's 
tent part of an army encampment. The pavilion's heraldic decorations and lo- 
cation in a camp on a battlefield imply that this is not Jael's tent but Sisera's. 
Outside the left fold of the tent opening, a soldier with his back to the viewer 





7 Folios 31v, 32, and 32v separate the battle from the tent in folios 31 and 33. 

8 See Keith Christiansen and Judith Mann, eds., Orazio and Artemisia Gentileschi (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2001), 344. Babette Bohn, "Death, Dispassion, and the Female Hero,” in 
The Artemisia Files: Artemisia Gentileschi for Feminists and Other Thinking People, ed. Mieke 
Bal (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005), 120. 
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marches deeper into the picture toward the field of battle. The bristling points 
of spears and halberds that rise above the tent’s left edge imply an infantry 
troop. In the middle ground, mounted warriors wielding bows and lances con- 
tend in full battle. A pair of hills establishes a near horizon, beyond which are 
visible the tops of the tents of a second encampment and the weapons of a 
second troop of soldiers. 

In the composition’s strong separation of foreground and background, 
Van Eyck seeds the structure of binary opposition or juxtaposition that engen- 
ders the work’s meaning. The womanly tent and foreground open toward the 
viewer, while the masculine battlefield recedes into space, its hills seeming to 
slide away while the soldiers, many with their backs turned, move deeper into 
the composition. The tent traps the viewer’s gaze in a shadowy, curved, womb- 
like space that is outwardly defined by the labial folds of the tent, which funnel 
our gaze upward to their union below the pavilion’s conical hood, where Jael’s 
face in profile appears at the center of the composition. Given the Jael story’s 
sexual implications and its well-established sexual dimensions in medieval 
commentary, the tent’s evocation of the feminine and the artist’s cultivation 
of opposed, gendered spaces, of womanly tent and manly battlefield, are dif- 
ficult to ignore. In the middle ground, men meet in frank and open combat, in 
the negotiated violence of rational conflict. The tent, on the other hand, is an 
intimate and private place, a place of shelter and comfort shielded from the 
view of the other participants in the composition but revealed with embar- 
rassing and disturbing consequences to the viewer of the image. Rather than 
protecting Sisera from harm, the tent simply veils the crime of his death. The 
sleeping warrior Sisera dies not like a man in combat but like a woman, as 
the Pseudo-Philo once wrote, inexplicably slain with domestic implements 
by the hand of an army camp-girl. Sexuality and coitus sinuate in this com- 
position, in the labial, feminine opening of the tent, in the woman mounted 
on top of her victim, her voluminous drapery twining and merging with the 
bedding. In the motif of the phallic nail and the violence of penetration in 
the tent and on the battlefield, the artist mates love and war. Sisera was unwise 
to relax his guard. The tent and Jael’s embrace are no safer than the field of bat- 
tle, though their dangers are less honorable, obvious, and predictable. Sisera 
enters blindly in the faith that he will emerge whole. His intercourse with the 
tent of Jael evokes the vagina dentata—the tooth in question is the tent peg 
already piercing Sisera’s temple. In late medieval culture, pavilions or tents like 
Jael’s in Van Eyck’s composition are common symbols of love, lust, and desire. 
In late medieval Romance, the tent maiden is a prominent figure. In Chrétien 
de Troyes’ Perceval, for instance, the hero encounters a beautiful maiden in 
a mysterious tent who happens, like Jael, to be married, though her husband 
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also is absent when Perceval comes calling.? Illuminated copies of late medi- 
eval Romances frequently contain depictions of heroes contending in battle 
in front of maidens in courtly pavilions. The tent is a common setting in early 
modern art for depictions of feasting and merrymaking. It is an allegorizing 
setting for gluttony and lust, sins of the flesh, in images of the seven deadly 
sins and other moralizing subjects, as in the so-called Allegory of Intemperance 
or Gluttony and Lust panel by Hieronymous Bosch at Yale University, in which 
an amorous couple are depicted eating and drinking in a pavilion decked with 
heraldic insignia and pennants.!? 

Sisera's tent and its setting on the battlefield in Van Eyck’s image also bear 
comparison to the emergent genre of battle and siege imagery in fifteenth- 
century art, images that often depicted contemporary conflicts and the camp- 
life of early modern armies.! Van Eyck's image arguably evokes Jael, in Sisera's 
tent and not her own, as one of the many women who cooked, cleaned, nursed, 
and whored for soldiers of the early modern army." She is presented to the 
viewer as a figure who is less like the Virgin or the Church and more like a 
real woman, a clog-wearing, fifteenth-century camp courtesan or vivandiére.'? 
The battle scene, finally, supplies a new and suggestive visual counterweight to 
the action in the tent that evokes an inescapable opposition between the qual- 
ities of the violence inside and outside the tent. In Van Eyck's composition, 
the charging horses and the orderly columns of troops certainly evoke conflict 
but a kind of manly contending that is lawful and rational and that occurs 
in the open under the forthright light of the sun. This violence is contrasted 





9 See Chrétien de Troyes, Perceval, or, The Story of the Grail, trans. Ruth Harwood Cline 
(Athens, GA: University of Georgia Press, 2011), 21—26. 

10 Matthijs Ilsink and Jos Koldeweij, Hieronymus Bosch: Visions of Genius (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2016), 20-1. 

11 See J. R. Hale, "The Soldier in German Graphic Art of the Renaissance," The Journal of 
Interdisciplinary History 17, по.1 (1986): 85—114. Idem, Artists and Warfare in the Renaissance 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990). 

12 On military roles of women in the early modern period, see Barton Hacker, "Women and 
Military Institutions in Early Modern Europe: A Reconnaissance," Signs 6, no. 4 (1981): 
642-71. Mary Elizabeth Ailes, “Camp Followers, Sutlers, and Soldiers’ Wives: Women in 
Early Modern Armies (с. 1450—1650)," in A Companion to Women's Military History, ed. 
Barton C. Hacker and Margaret Vining (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 61—92. 

13 On the representation of courtesans, soldiers' wives, and camp girls, see J. R. Hale, "Women 
and War in the Visual Arts of the Renaissance,” War, Literature and the Arts in Sixteenth 
Century Europe, eds. J. R. Mulryne and Margaret Shewring (New York: St. Martin's Press, 
1989). Idem, Artists and Warfare. 
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with the inexplicable, secretive, treacherous murder of Sisera that takes place 
in the shadows of the darkened tent. The conflict on the battlefield is hot, 
active, open, bright, honorable, and masculine, while the violence in the tent 
is cold, still, closed, dark, treacherous, and feminine. Van Eyck’s composition is 
perhaps the first to explore pictorially this essential contrast of manly strength, 
what a later engraving of Jael calls validis viribus, to womanly, often treacher- 
ous power, feminea virtute.^ This contrast is perhaps the most persistent and 
important theme in the representation of Jael in sixteenth-century art. 

It is not entirely clear what impact this design associated with Van Eyck 
might have had on the development of Jael’s story in fifteenth-century art. The 
drawing itself is generally today considered a copy after an earlier work various- 
ly attributed to Jan van Eyck, a follower, or even the quasi-legendary Van Eyck 
brother, Hubert.!* In this study, I am not concerned with questions of attribu- 
tion or style, except insofar as a connection to Van Eyck and his circle helps to 
date and locate the image in a cultural context. It seems likely that the draw- 
ing preserves a preparatory study for some other finished work but for what is 
unclear.!6 If for a manuscript, for instance a luxury copy of the Speculum, then 
it would have been a truly singular manuscript of both extraordinary richness 
and secular not to say profane tone. If for a panel or monumental painting, as 
seems perhaps more likely, then it would have been wholly without precedent 
and its purpose difficult to imagine. Van Eyck's Jael has been linked to an image 
attributed to the Master of Flemalle of Tomyris, Jael's cousin in the Speculum. 
The Tomyris is believed to have been commissioned for the bishop's palace at 
Ghent, an application which might make Jael and Tomyris together typological 
hgures of Justice. However, as other scholars have pointed out, the format and 
compositions not to mention the iconographic tones of the Tomyris and the 
Jael are quite different, and it is difficult to imagine that the two designs were 
conceived as pendants.!® 

Distinctive elements of Van Eyck's design do appear in a later, sixteenth- 
century Flemish stained glass window (Fig. 3.2) preserved at Begbrook in 
England, a fact that has apparently escaped notice until now.? The glass 





14 X This contrast of validis viribus and feminea virtute occurs in the inscription composed by 
Cornelis Schoenaeus for Saenredam’s ca. 1595 engraving of Jael after a design by Goltzius. 

15 See Koreny, Early Netherlandish Drawings, 44. 

16 Ibid. 44-406. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Ibid., 46. 

19 William Cole, A Catalogue of Netherlandish and North European Roundels in Britain 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993). Peter A. Newton and Jill Kerr, The County of 
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FIGURE 3.2 Anonymous, Jael апа Ѕіѕега, Flemish stained glass, early 16th century, Begbrook, 
England. 


came to Begbrook only in the nineteenth century, and its Flemish provenance 
nearly a century after the drawing associated with Van Eyck attests to the long 
survival and influence, at least in Flanders, of the model preserved in the draw- 
ing. Certain details of composition in the glass reveal a direct debt to the model 
in Van Eyck’s drawing: the lower draperies of Jael’s costume, the posture of her 
upper body and arms, the angle of Sisera’s body, the appearance of his hair and 
face, and the soldiers in the background charging and fighting among the hills 
all testify that the stained glass roundel is based most likely on an intermediary 





Oxford: A Catalogue of Medieval Stained Glass, Corpus Vitrearum Medii Aevi, Great Britain, 
Volume One, (London: Published for the British Academy by Oxford University Press, 


1979), 34—35. 
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image derived from or, at least, reflecting a model in common with the draw- 
ing. Most tellingly, the glass preserves an idiosyncratic detail only found else- 
where, to my knowledge, in the drawing from Van Eyck’s circle. In both images, 
Jael bends one leg deeply at the knee as she leans over her victim so that the 
foot flexes against the ground, the ball of the foot bears the body’s weight as 
the heel lifts off the ground, and the foot slips partially out of its clog or slip- 
per. This minor feature of composition, nearly identical in its articulation in 
both pictures, proclaims a direct relationship and argues for the likelihood that 
some significant body of lost works based on the model of Van Eyck’s drawing 
once perpetuated and broadened the impact of its new and highly original 
conception of Jael. Whatever its direct impact on the renewal of interest in 
Jael, Van Eyck’s drawing preserves a crucial precedent for the temporalizing 
re-imagination of Jael as a figure whose significance no longer depends on 
the borrowed aura of Mary, Ecclesia, and Scripture. In early modern art, Jael 
obtains new social relevance and meaning in inventive compositions that ex- 
plore the signs, symbols, and settings that a thoughtful reader, drawn to Jael’s 
riddle and to her brief and unadorned story, is free to imagine. 


3 Equestrian and Animal Imagery in the Representation of Jael 


In addition to the tent and the battlefield, Van Eyck’s picture is also perhaps the 
first to introduce animal, specifically equestrian imagery as a prominent and 
potent heuristic feature of Jael’s representational space. In later fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century images, battle scenes are commonplace in representa- 
tions of Jael and Sisera, but the frequency of fantastical equestrian combats 
with little or no connection to Scriptural narrative is especially striking. In 
images by Sebald Beham, Lambert Lombard, and Hans Bock, among others, 
striking, even bizarre images of nude horsemen in stylizing frieze composi- 
tions that recall antique sarcophagi disrupt and transform the Bibical narra- 
tive. These fantastical equestrian scenes are among the most frequent features 
of an animal iconography of Jael and Sisera that emerged in early modern art 
after Van Eyck. Animal imagery and allusion serve in numerous depictions of 
Jael and Sisera to evoke their story as a sexual fable that warns of female sexual 
power and offers variations on the moral that carnal passion is the enemy of 
reason. 

In Van Eyck’s picture, the opposition of mounted horsemen contesting on 
the open, manly battlefield and Jael, surmounting Sisera in the closed, wom- 
anly tent inverts the position of the man from rider to ridden, from dominant 
to submissive. It is this “woman on top” topos that, for instance, linked Jael 
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and Sisera to Aristotle and Phyllis in the tale of the mounted Aristotle in me- 
dieval and early modern art and thought.?° The apocryphal story of Aristotle's 
seduction was enormously popular in late medieval culture as a morality tale, 
humorous secular amusement, and romantic trope.?! The wise philosopher, so 
the story goes, advised his protégé Alexander to avoid excessive attachment to 
women. Alexander’s love for his beautiful wife Phyllis threatened to place him 
under her influence. Phyllis then set out to expose Aristotle, inducing him by 
means of an elaborate seduction to submit to be mounted as a horse and to 
carry her on all fours. Aristotle literally takes the bit and is brought to rein by 
a woman, demonstrating, depending on the moralist, that no man is immune 
to the power of women or that those who self-righteously claim wisdom are 
themselves prone to err.2 The equestrian motif in the tale of the mounted 
Aristotle offers one of the most familiar examples of the animal metaphor for 
the conflict between passion and reason, which was central to moral thought 
in both religious and secular philosophical discourse in the early modern pe- 
riod. The horse was an important symbol in medieval and early modern cul- 
ture, with sexual and other implications. The horse symbolized the passions. 
The bridled horse brought to rein by its master symbolized passion governed 
by reason. The horse symbolized humanity’s animal and sexual dimensions, 
in particular those of women, and the idea of riding semiotically contained 
a reference to the sexual act. The verb, equitare, to ride on horseback, was a 
Latin euphemism for intercourse.?? In some images of Jael, for instance those 
of Sebald Beham and Lambert Lombard, the naked horsemen riding their vig- 
orously bucking steeds mock Sisera in sexual terms that play on the dual mean- 
ing of equitare. Sisera’s inversion from rider to ridden strips him of his manly 
power and status. He succumbs through lust and carnal passion to his animal 
nature. The animal analogy first established in Van Eyck’s image between 
rider and ridden is key to understanding how Jael merged with the misogynist 
Power of Women topos, in which Aristotle and Phyllis also participated, and 
how she acquired her analogies to seductresses, prostitutes, and enchantresses 
in sixteenth-century art. 





20 Louis Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien. II. Iconographie de la Bible. I. Ancien Testament 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956), 327—28. 

21 On the theme of Aristotle mounted in medieval art and culture, see Susan Smith, The 
Power of Women: A Topos in Medieval Art and Literature (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1995), 66-136. 

22 Ibid., 92-97. 

23 Ibid., n9. 
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FIGURE 3.3 Hans Bock, Equestrian Combat with Jael and Sisera, ca. 1570, pen and brush on 
paper, 92 x 300 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


Animal symbols and metaphors are remarkably common in sixteenth- 
century images of Jael and Sisera, though this fact has so far passed unnoticed. 
Sisera is frequently associated with lions and eagles, which symbolize the war- 
rior and tyrant. The heraldic lions that adorn Sisera's pavilion in Van Eyck's 
drawing both identify the warrior but also comment on his downfall. While 
the mounted warriors outside manfully contend in battle, the old lion meets 
his humiliating end at the hands of a woman. In Lambert Lombard's ca. 1548 
composition (Fig. 5.1), Jael and Sisera are surrounded by an animal menagerie. 
Naked, bucking horsemen adorn a frieze above their heads. Lion-headed 
imposts flank the doorway at the rear. Sisera's sword pommel bears a griffon 
or eagle head. The handle of the jug of wine behind him takes the shape of a 
deformed lion-like beast, and his shield is emblazoned with a scorpion and 
a ram, astrological symbols of Scorpio and Aries. A frieze-like study by Hans 
Bock (Fig. 3.3) depicts a wild equestrian combat filling most of the frame, 
with the incongruous figures of Jael and Sisera anchoring the scene in the 
right corner. An influential ca. 1555 woodcut by Bernard Salomon (Fig. 8.7) 
depicts Sisera on all fours, rump in the air, head lowered to the earth with 
Jael astride him. The image is adapted perhaps from the iconic image of the 
Mithraic Tauroctony or other antique scenes of animal sacrifice that influ- 
enced Renaissance humanists.^* Salomon sets the scene not in a tent but in a 





24 бее further discussion of this image in chapter eight. On Renaissance interest in Mithras 
and the Tauroctony, see Simona Cohen, Transformations of Time and Temporality in 
Medieval and Renaissance Art (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 31-32. Richard Gordon, "Interpreting 
Mithras in the Late Renaissance, 1: the ‘monument of Ottaviano Zeno’ (V. 335) in Antonio 
Lafreri's Speculum Romanae magnificentiae (1564), Journal of Mithraic Studies 4 (2004): 
1-42. On pagan sacrifice imagery in Renaissance art, see Alexander Nagel, The Controversy 
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Classical shrine immediately in front of an antique, circular altar that reinforc- 
es the allusion to animal sacrifice. Philips Galle later adapted Salomon’s model 
for Sisera in a composition that also compares Jael to Circe, making her into 
an enchantress whose powers rob men of reason and turn them into animals. 
An anonymous, early seventeenth-century Dutch painting of Sisera slain by 
Jael (Fig. 3.4) depicts a restive horse immediately outside the tent. This horse 
adapts the animal in Hans Baldung Grien’s famed woodcut of the Bewitched 
Groom (Fig. 3.5), evoking Jael and Sisera as the witch and her male victim in 
Baldung’s composition. In a 1589 design by Goltzius engraved by Nicolaes de 
Braeu (ca. 1597) (Fig. 9.1), the engraving’s inscription alludes to Aesop’s fable of 
the old lion, making Sisera into the enfeebled lion, Barak into the boar and bull 
who gash and gore their hated enemy, and Jael into the ass, nature’s joke, who 
kicks the once terrible lion in a final act of humiliation that causes his death.° 

The equestrian combats in Van Eyck's and some other images of Jael might 
be dismissed simply as the imaginative renderings of the battle between the 
armies of Barak and Sisera were it not for the frequency with which these other 
rather more bizarre and unexpected animal metaphors appear in the iconog- 
raphy of Jael. Sebald Beham's composition offers an instructive and intrigu- 
ing case in point. The frieze-like composition identified as a representation 
of Jael in the collection of the British Museum (Fig. 3.6) is one of a number of 
similar, highly classicizing drawings and engravings of equestrian combats or 
processions from the mid-sixteenth century that are attributed to this artist 
or his workshop.?? The horizontal formats of these images imitate classical 
monumental friezes. The drawing of Jael is one of six such drawings, similar 
in format, style, composition, and conception held by the museum, three of 
which depict combats of naked warriors and horsemen and three of which 
depict processions with mythological subjects. The Jael drawing is unique 
as the only example in the group that includes a nominally Biblical subject. 
Of the other two combats, one has no obvious iconographic theme beyond 
the combat, while the third depicts the ancient Roman hero Mucius Scaevola 





of Renaissance Art (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011), 171-73. Of particular rel- 
evance to this study, on Lambert Lombard's interest in ancient accounts and images of 
pagan sacrifice, see Godelieve Denhaene, Lambert Lombard: Renaissance et Humanisme à 
Liége (Antwerp: Fonds Mercator, 1990), 125-27. 

25 бее discussion in the Epilogue to this book. 

26 See John Rowlands, Drawings by German Artists and Artists from German-speaking regions 
of Europe in the Department of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum: the Fifteenth 
Century, and the Sixteenth Century by Artists born before 1530 (London: British Museum 


Press, 1993), 39-40. 
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FIGURE 3.4 Anonymous, Jael and Sisera, 17th century, oil on canvas, Ghent, 
Stadhuis, 14 x 89 cm. 
PHOTO: © KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS. 


(Fig. 3.7) putting his hand in the fire, an exemplary image of bravery and the 
force of will.2” Gaius Mucius, according to his legend, was a Roman youth who 
volunteered to infiltrate the enemy Etruscan camp to assassinate the Etruscan 
king, Porsena. However, he mistook the king's scribe for his intended victim 





27 Оп Mucius Scaevola in the Renaissance, see Brian Cummings, Mortal Thoughts: Religion, 
Secularity & Identity in Shakespeare and Early Modern Culture (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2013), 128-30. 
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FIGURE 3.5 Hans Baldung Grien, Bewitched Groom, ca. 1544, woodcut, 339 x 200 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
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FIGURE 3.6 Sebald Beham, Frieze with naked men and horsemen in combat with Jael killing 
Sisera in a tent, ca. 1540—50, pen and brown ink with grey wash on paper, 49 x 
268 mm, British Museum, London. 
PHOTO: O THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





FIGURE 3.7 Sebald Beham, Frieze with naked men in combat with Mucius Scaevola putting 


his hand in the fire, ca. 1540—50, pen and brown ink with grey wash on paper, 41 x 
297 mm, British Museum, London. 
PHOTO: O THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


and was captured, whereupon he thrust his right hand into a fire in a bold 
demonstration of his contempt for the suffering and death that awaited him 
as prisoner. The king, impressed by Mucius's bravery, set his would-be assassin 
free, and Mucius earned the cognomen Scaevola, the left-handed. 

Despite their seeming incongruity, it is evident from their compositions 
that Beham's images of Jael and Scaevola share a common conception, and 
there is at least one earlier precedent for the pictorial association of these sub- 
jects. The two appear as a pair located directly opposite each other, anchoring 
the bottom right and left corners of a ca. 1525 Flemish tapestry depicting the 
Triumph of Fortitude (Fig. 2.18).28 In Beham's two closely related drawings, Jael 
and Scaevola are framed by identical tents or pavilions. In the Scaevola com- 
position, the pavilion is positioned at the far left of the frame. Scaevola, whose 
figure recalls the heroic pose of the Borghese gladiator, is positioned outside 
the right flap of the tent, his hand gripping a sword held over a smoking torch. 
He is preceded in the composition from right to left by the body of the dead 
scribe and the king and a soldier, who both gesture in surprise or acclamation. 





28 See Cummings, Mortal Thoughts, 129. Guy Delmarcel, Flemish Tapestry from the 15th to the 
18th Century (Tielt: Lanoo, 1999), 82. 
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A combat of naked warriors and horsemen fills the right two-thirds of the 
composition. 

The organization of the Jael drawing is different. As in Van Eyck’s draw- 
ing, the pavilion appears in the center of the composition and interrupts the 
depiction of the combat, which begins on the right and proceeds to the left, 
with several figures who disappear behind the spreading folds of the tent. The 
combat includes four naked horsemen and ten naked warriors who fight with 
a mixture of clubs and swords. Two horsemen carry large banners, and one 
figure at the left carries a battle standard topped with a broad-brimmed hat. 
The Jael figure appears in the tent, positioned behind Sisera, left hand on his 
torso, the other bearing a weapon raised above her head to strike. The naked, 
would-be Sisera lies on his back in a relaxed pose with his legs crossed at the 
calf and his head turned toward his right shoulder so that his face is visible 
to the viewer. In the shadows of the tent behind him, the sleeping warrior’s 
divested armor is clearly visible, the cuirass standing like a dismembered torso. 
A second, semi-nude woman standing inside the tent seems to draw closed 
the left flap of the opening, which she pulls across her outside shoulder in a 
gesture that suggests the intention to pull a veil across the scene in the tent, 
even as it reveals the action inside to the viewer. Outside the tent, finally, large 
chests of uncertain significance appear to the left and right. 

Beham’s picture is hardly an orthodox representation of Jael. In fact, it is 
quite ambiguous iconographically. It displays attributes of the visually related 
subject of Judith, and in many respects seems to draw on conventional features 
of the iconographies of both of these women. The woman’s pose, with the right 
arm raised in the air to strike, is far more characteristic of Jael than Judith, who 
is most often depicted with the already headless corpse of Holofernes or sawing 
at the neck of her victim, although there are certainly examples of Judith with 
the sword raised to strike. The weapon held by Beham’s woman is ambiguous 
(possibly intentionally?). The handle is visible and perhaps most resembles the 
hilt of a sword, though there is no blade. Nor is the head of a hammer clearly 
visible. With her left hand pressing against the chest of her victim, Beham’s 
figure deviates from both Jael and Judith, who both typically place their left 
hand on the head of their victim. Judith grips Holofernes by the hair, while 
Jael holds the nail at Sisera’s temple. There are depictions of Jael driving the 
nail into Sisera’s chest or torso, though these are rare.?? In Beham’s picture, 
the woman appears to be holding her victim down. The angle of the sleeping 
man’s head and the implied angle of the woman’s attack work reasonably well 





29 See for instance the image of Jael in an illustrated Bible from 1448, ONB 2774, fol. 98v. 
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for a blow aimed at the temple, less well for a strike intended to sever the neck. 
The presence in the tent of a second woman certainly would seem to suggest 
Judith rather than Jael; however Jael, borrowing elements from Judith (she 
also appears occasionally with Sisera’s severed head, for instance), is not infre- 
quently accompanied by a maid or female assistant. Beham’s picture frustrates 
efforts to definitively identify the woman in the tent as either Jael or Judith. In 
a very real sense, even if the hammer or sword were more clearly rendered, the 
larger drawing could not be identified as a representation of the story of either 
woman. The naked warriors and horsemen depicted in the violent and affected 
pageant of war that fills three-quarters of the frieze composition have nothing 
intrinsically to do with Jael or Judith. In light of the composition’s focus on the 
flag-waving, standard-bearing, club-wielding beribboned warriors, the image 
would be better described as a fantastical combat of naked warriors with a Jael 
or Judith. However, even this may be going too far, given the difficulty in re- 
solving the identity of the woman in the tent. Perhaps the most that the image 
itself allows one to say is that it depicts a woman in a tent assaulting a naked, 
sleeping warrior. It does not appear to my eye that Beham intended to make 
the woman’s specific identity clear, however much the figure may play on or 
evoke familiar iconographic types including Jael and Judith, though also the 
less literary genre subject of the camp girl or soldier wife, whose image was so 
common in the graphic arts of the north in the sixteenth century. In fact, strip- 
ping away the veneer of the name Jael or Judith allows one to admit that the 
image’s intrinsic meanings arise not from a textual-iconographic identification 
but from the actual pictorial choices that configure the unique composition 
at hand. 

In her context in the image, as in Van Eyck’s earlier drawing, the woman in 
the tent with the vulnerable, sleeping warrior is in tension with the warriors 
in the adjacent scene of combat. The flag-waving horsemen, the standard- 
bearer, and the horn-blower in the combat loudly announce open conflict 
on the field of battle, while the semi-nude female draws the veil of the tent 
closed over the ignoble death of the sleeping warrior, who is to die in bed at the 
hands of a woman. The sleeping victim's face turns away from the impending 
blow, while the fallen warrior to the right of the tent turns his own gaze up to 
meet that of his enemy, bravely confronting death. The tent is dark, the field 
of combat bright. The tent is feminine, the space of combat masculine. The 
combat is busy and active: the composition is all diagonals and dynamic bod- 
ies of men and horses, most depicted in three-quarter profile or in some degree 
of foreshortening. The action of the tent isolates two figures in relatively static 
poses. The prostrate horizontal figure of the sleeping victim represents the 
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opposite state of the warriors outside the tent. The larger implications of this 
composition—beyond any possible reference to the narrowly specific icono- 
graphic identities of Jael or Judith—have to do with the image’s visual meta- 
phors of male and female power, space, and conflict. 

Taken in relation to the related drawing of the combat with Scaevola, it is 
possible to derive from this image a number of exemplary meanings that were 
common in Renaissance culture, though I do not think that it is likely that 
both images exemplify fortitude as in the earlier tapestry. If Mucius Scaevola 
represents the idea that fortune favors the bold, as Machiavelli had it, then the 
woman in the tent conjures some contrary idea, perhaps that fortune does not 
always reward the sleeper. A contemporaneous engraving by Dirck Coornhert 
after Maarten van Heemskerck depicting a sleeper in the bow of a boat, con- 
veys precisely this idea in its inscribed moral, “Fortune does not watch over 
all sleepers."*? If Mucius Scaevola through his contempt for his body exempli- 
fies the triumph of will or spirit over flesh, then the sleeping warrior who has 
indulged in the fleshly pleasures of the tent evokes the fatal error of reason’s 
surrender to desire, as the naked horsemen outside the tent vigorously and 
mockingly play on the dual meaning of the Latin equitare. 

In Beham’s unconventional Jael, as in Van Eyck’s and later images, set- 
ting and composition—implicit analogies and contrasts between the wom- 
anly tent and the manly field of battle—offer stark commentary on power 
of women over men. In these images, men are deprived of their strength and 
force, succumb to their animal natures and desires, and are mastered like 
horses put to rein and ridden by dominant women. 





30 Ilja M. Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck and Dutch Humanism in the Sixteenth Century 
(Maarssen: G. Schwartz, 1977), 49. 


CHAPTER 4 


Albrecht Altdorfer’s Jael, the Power of Women, 
and Syphilis in Sixteenth-Century Print 


In marked contrast to Van Eyck’s drawing, Albrecht Altdorfer's ca. 1518 wood- 
cut of Jael (Fig. 4.1) features neither a tent nor animal imagery but depicts Jael 
and Sisera beneath a great tree behind a castellated wall in one of the most 
original, striking, and influential conceptions of the subject in early modern 
art. Altdorfer's Jael stands with a related woodcut by Lucas van Leyden, also 
dated ca. 1518, as the earliest surviving single-leaf print depicting Jael and 
Sisera.! Together, these works mark the sudden and dramatic rise, beginning 
in the early sixteenth century, of Jael’s broad popularity as a pictorial subject. 
The treatments by Altdorfer and Van Leyden reflect Jael’s iconographic transla- 
tion to a new artistic medium with distinctly different purposes and audiences 
from those of manuscript painting. As print developed as an artistic medium 
in the late fifteenth century, it acquired popular and secular dimensions that 
encouraged a range of new subject matters in early modern art that were 
rare or less significant in medieval art.^ Genre subjects and profane themes 
previously relegated to the margins of manuscripts became the focus of in- 
dependent artistic representation in single-sheet woodcuts and engravings. 
Likewise, print offered new scope for the depiction of a wide variety of clas- 
sical, mythological, religious, and fantastical subjects that for many different 
reasons found little opportunity for representation in traditional elite media of 





1 Earlier images of Jael and Sisera in print are found in block book editions of the Speculum 
Humanae Salvationis, but there is no evidence that images of Jael existed as independent 
single-leaf prints before Altdorfer and Van Leyden's coeval woodcuts. 

2 On the development of print in Northern Europe and experiments in subject matter, nar- 
rative, and setting in the prints of Altdorfer specifically, see Christopher S. Wood, Albrecht 
Altdorfer and the Origins of Landscape (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2013), 79- 
ug. David Landau and Peter Parshall, The Renaissance Print, 1470-1550 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1994), 179-202. Alison G. Stewart, "The Birth of Mass Media: Printmaking in 
Early Modern Europe,” іп A Companion to Renaissance and Baroque Art, ed. Babbette Bohn 
and James M. Saslow (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2013), 253-274. On the development of 
new secular subject matter in print, see the essay “From indulgence to collector’s item: func- 
tions of printmaking in the Netherlands,” in Ilja M. Veldman, Images for the Eye and Soul: 
Function and Meaning in Netherlandish Prints (1450-1650) (Leiden: Primavera Press, 2006), 
9—44, esp. 23-27. 
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а, са. 1518, woodcut, 122 x 94 тт. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Albrecht Altdorfer, Jael and Siser 
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painting, sculpture, and manuscript illumination. Jael offers a case in point: a 
religious subject of little to no devotional importance because of her awkward 
sexual and social inflections and ambiguous moral implications, Jael turned 
her infamy to advantage in prints for a secular audience whose demand for 
salacious, sensational, and mordant imagery allowed artists to focus attention 
on the moral and sexual themes writ between the lines of Jael’s narrative in 
Scripture. 

Altdorfer, taking full advantage of the freedom of the new medium, funda- 
mentally reconceived Jael, producing a figure that would be entirely unrec- 
ognizable but for her hammer and nail.? Altdorfer's representation is one of 
the first in which Jael exists entirely outside of a textual setting. (Van Eyck's 
drawing was plausibly conceived in relation to the Speculum or another man- 
uscript). The artist obscures even the literary origins of the image's subject 
by transforming important details of the Biblical narrative. Jael's tent, for in- 
stance, becomes a tree on a spot of ground inside a fortified wall, while Jael 
and Sisera both dress in distinctively contemporary costume.* Sisera wears the 
hose, breeches, codpiece, and doublet of the sixteenth-century Landsknecht, 
while Jael wears the long gown, low-cut bodice, paned sleeves, and headdress 
of a courtesan.? Jael's divorce from her established contexts and iconographic 
precedents makes it difficult to explain this image in relation to earlier exam- 
ples and interpretations of the subject—previous scholars have wondered at 
without attempting to explain Altdorfer’s reimagination of the setting—but 
the artist did not intend for his composition to stand entirely on its own. Jael 
without a foil is only half a metaphor, a tenor with no vehicle, metaphorically 





3 See by analogy Christopher Wood's comments on Altdorfer's reconception or “rejuvenation” 
of the narrative of Pyramus in an early pen drawing, which as Wood notes resulted in an 
image that like that of Jael “lies on the fringes of intelligibility.” Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer, 
96-100. 

4 See discussion of the implications of Jael and Sisera’s costumes in Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer, 
352. Of relevance to the depiction of Jael and Sisera in distinctively contemporary dress, see 
also Wood's exploration of the implications of anachronism in Renaissance art, of the image's 
magical forcing of “an impossible contemporaneity of logically independent time frames,” 
in Christopher S. Wood, Forgery, Replica, Fiction: Temporalities of German Renaissance Art 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2008), 107 and passim. 

5 On the representation of the Landsknecht in Renaissance art see, J. R. Hale, “The Soldier in 
Germanic Graphic Art of the Renaissance,” The Journal of Interdisciplinary History 17, no. 1 
(1986): 85-114. J. R. Hale, Artists and Warfare in the Renaissance (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1990). Andrew Morrall, “Soldiers and Gypsies: Outsiders and their Families in Early 
Sixteenth Century German Art,” in Artful Armies and Beautiful Battles: Art and Warfare in 
Early Modern Europe, ed. Pia F. Cuneo (Boston: Brill, 2002), 159-80. 
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speaking. Altdorfer conceived his Jael as one half of a pair of woodcuts that 
juxtaposes the story of Jael and Sisera with that of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
the ancient, tragic tale of virgin lovers from feuding families, the source for the 
Renaissance tale of Romeo and Juliet.9 

These two woodcuts both belong to the genre of images of courtesans and 
Landsknechts that was popularized by Altdorfer, among other prominent 
German printmakers in the early sixteenth century. Jael and Thisbe, attired 
as courtesans, and Sisera and Pyramus, dressed as Landsknechts, are depicted 
in closely similar compositions that adopt conventions of the wounded 
Landsknecht genre: a soldier, wounded or dead, alone with a woman in a land- 
scape. Altdorfer's paired woodcuts lie on the edge of iconographic intelligibil- 
ity, as Christopher Wood has suggested.’ In both cases, a single pictorial detail 
preserves the image's iconographic reference. Without Jael's hammer and the 
tomb of Ninus that frames the body of Pyramus, it would be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to put names to the otherwise generic figures of the wounded warrior 
and the courtesan in a wood, who namelessly populate similar landscapes 
by Altdorfer and his contemporaries. Altdorfer's depiction of Pyramus and 
Thisbe omits or deemphasizes common iconographic features of the story's 
representation that ordinarily bind the image to its narrative source: the lion 
from which Thisbe fled, the fountain near her meeting place with Pyramus, 
and the tree beneath which they were to meet. Likewise, the image of Jael and 
Sisera omits Jael's tent, her cup, and any visual reference to Barak or to warring 
armies. Jael rests with Sisera instead beneath a tree inside a wall, a setting that 
has no obvious relation to Biblical narrative but has more in common with the 
narrative of Pyramus and Thisbe, who fell in love with each other sight unseen 
in the course of whispered conversation held through a crack in the wall be- 
tween their houses and who arranged to meet finally at the mulberry tree by 
the tomb of Ninus. 

Thus neither image functions very clearly as a representation of its nominal 
subject. The images do not serve an iconographic purpose in the traditional 
sense, for instance, that an artist might depict Jael and Sisera to illustrate a 
copy of the Bible or the Speculum. Instead, iconographic content now serves 





6 The ancient source of the tale of Pyramus and Thisbe is Ovid, Metamorphoses 4.55-166. The 
tale was retold and adapted in the Renaissance, notably by Boccaccio, Chaucer, and Christine 
de Pizan, among many others. For a thorough survey of retellings and commentaries on 
the story in late medieval and early modern society, see Thomas Noll, Albrecht Altdorfer 
in seiner Zeit: Religióse und profane Themen in der Kunst um 1500 (Munich: Deutscher 
Kunstverlag, 2004), 292—338. 

7 Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer, 96—100. 
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the image by shaping the viewer’s apperception, giving name and nuance to 
otherwise generic characters. Altdorfer retains the tomb of Ninus because it es- 
tablishes the spiritual context for Pyramus’ death. The tomb introduces a spiri- 
tual subtext to the image of the mourning courtesan and dead Landsknecht, a 
reference to the eternity of the soul that reminds the viewer of the true, spiri- 
tual love of Pyramus and Thisbe, never consummated in the flesh but sealed 
by death.? The hammer identifies the otherwise nameless courtesan with Jael 
and, in contrast, reminds the viewer of the carnal subtext of her narrative. The 
viewer who knows Jael's familiar story is invited to perceive the woman de- 
picted in Altdorfer's image through the lens of a narrative that is understood 
but not represented: the woman met her victim outside and called him in, wel- 
comed him with intoxicating drink, and perhaps slept with him before placing 
the nail to his temple and striking him dead. The hammer encodes Jael's name 
and the carnal nature of her story, which proceeds from sexual proposition, to 
drink, to coitus, to murder. The two prints together form a visual couplet that 
contrast true love with carnal, the spirit with the flesh. 

Jael was a perfect narrative exemplar of carnal love and of the early mod- 
ern prostitute: a camp follower who met soldiers outside her tent and called 
them in, greeting them with wine—the jug or cup is the calling card of the 
early modern courtesan as well as a symbol of Jael.? As a subset of the image 
of the courtesan, the sexually deadly woman was a common theme in early 
modern print: images of soldiers stalked by death and courtesans, of soldiers 
slain away from the battlefield in the brothels and beds of camp harlots are 
numerous in early sixteenth-century German print. This theme of the cour- 
tesan-femme fatale had a very specific cultural context and social significance 
in sixteenth-century Europe. The deadly sexuality of the prostitute in art had 
a strong basis in reality, in the terrifying emergence of syphilis in the early de- 
cades of the sixteenth century.? Syphilis, the morbo gallico, the Great Pox, was 
understood almost immediately to be a sexually transmitted disease, and the 





8 On this interpretive aspect of the Pyramus and Thisbe tale, see Susan Smith, The Power of 
Women: a Topos in Medieval Art and Literature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1995), 174. Noll, Albrecht Altdorfer, 293—301. 

9 J. R. Hale, “Women and War in the Visual Arts of the Renaissance,” War, Literature and 
the Arts in Sixteenth-Century Europe, ed. J. R. Mulryne and Margaret Shewring (New York: 
St. Martin's Press, 1989), 43—62. 

10 On syphilis and the image of the prostitute, see Hale, “Women and Маг” On syphilis and 
early modern sexuality more generally, see See Claude Quétel, The History of Syphilis 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1990). Kevin Siena, ed., Sins of the Flesh: 
Responding to Sexual Disease in Early Modern Europe (Toronto: Centre for Reformation 
and Renaissance Studies, 2005). 
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prostitute rapidly became the most notorious, feared, and proverbial agent of 
infection." Carnal pleasure, physical suffering, and death thereafter mingled in 
the early modern cultural and pictorial image of the prostitute. Like Jael for her 
betrayal of Sisera, the infected prostitute was regarded as treacherous. Behind 
a pretty face, poison might lurk concealed in her inner, secret places. The body 
of the prostitute deceived, like Jael, promising pleasure but bringing pain and 
suffering. 

The formulation of the genre of courtesan-Landsknecht imagery in early 
modern art coincided with the first and most virulent phase of the syphilis 
epidemic, and its imagery mirrored the spoken and unspoken anxieties about 
the Pox. Syphilis was a prominent subtext among the themes of the courtesan- 
Landsknecht genre.’ It is in this context, specifically, that Altdorfer’s strange 
image of Jael must be understood. Jael’s image was rather uncommon in the 
fifteenth century. Its sudden and increasing frequency in the sixteenth cen- 
tury after Altdorfer’s print is partly due to Jael’s timely relevance as a metaphor 
for the new sexual plague. Altdorfer drew together the diverse motifs and sig- 
nifiers of the syphilitic courtesan, which existed as disaggregated strands of 
image and meaning in the cultural consciousness of early modern Germany, 
and focused them in the personae of Jael and Sisera. Altdorfer’s Jael is a visual 
response to syphilis, and it is not the last. Jael’s image in sixteenth-century art 
is tied inextricably to metaphoric conceptions of the disease, in particular as 
will be seen in the following chapters in works by Lambert Lombard, Maarten 
van Heemskerck, Philips Galle, and Hendrick Goltzius. In Altdorfer’s woodcut, 
Jael, most blessed of women in tents, emerged as the patron saint of the name- 
less, poxied harlots and camp courtesans whose representations fill the genre 
scenes of deadly women with Landknechts during the first, most terrifying de- 
cades of the syphilis pandemic. 


1 Altdorfer’s Jael and Sisera and Pyramus and Thisbe 


Although the stylistic and pictorial similarity of Altdorfer’s Jael and Sisera to his 
1518 woodcut of Pyramus and Thisbe (Fig. 4.2) has long been recognized, schol- 
ars have so far failed to connect the two works as a pair, planned and executed 





11 See Quétel, History of Syphilis. Jon Arrizabalaga, “Medical Responses to the ‘French 
Disease’ in Europe at the Turn of the Sixteenth Century,’ in Sins of the Flesh: Responding to 
Sexual Disease in Early Modern Europe, ed. Kevin Siena (Toronto: Centre for Reformation 
and Renaissance Studies, 2005), 33—55. 

12 See Hale, “Women and War.” 
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as complementary compositions. Franz Winzinger first associated the two 
woodcuts stylistically.? An exhibition in the 1960s at Yale University associated 
the two prints as a pair in size, composition, and theme.'^ Christopher Wood 
linked the Jael and Sisera and Pyramus and Thisbe images to his discussion of 
the "theatre of violence" in Altdorfer's forest scenes, in the Afterword to the 
second edition of his Albrecht Altdorfer and the Origin of Landscape.» Susan 
Smith, who recognized the two images as related expressions of the Power of 
Women topos, suggested in passing that they might be contributions to a suite 
or series of prints on this theme that Altdorfer planned but never completed.'® 
Till Borchert suggested that Altdorfer's Jael and Sisera "can be seen as a themat- 
ic pendant” to his 1518 Pyramus and Thisbe." However, most recently, Thomas 
Noll devoted an entire chapter to the study of Altdorfer's Pyramus and Thisbe 
without once mentioning Jael.!5 

Altdorfer's Jael and Sisera and Pyramus and Thisbe are not merely alike in 
composition and theme; the artist specifically conceived them as pictorial 
foils that generate their meaning and construct the viewer's interpretations 
through their productive tension with each other. Jael and Thisbe occupy com- 
mon cultural ground in early modern Europe. They were both exemplars of 
the misogynist Power of Women or Weibermacht topos in medieval and early 
modern culture and art.? The Jael and Sisera story, as I have shown, and the 
Pyramus and Thisbe narrative, as Thomas Noll demonstrated at length, sup- 
ported equally divergent moral interpretations in early modern culture.?? Both 
women could be seen either as virtuous heroines or as deadly women who 
lead foolish men to their deaths. The two stories also had both profane and 
religious dimensions. While Thisbe like Jael could be seen as an exemplar of 
the destructive power of female sexuality, Christian allegorists interpreted 





13 Franz Winzinger, Albrecht Altdorfer : Graphik, Holzschnitte, Kupferstiche, Radierungen 
(Munich: Piper, 1963), 64. 

14 Charles W. Talbot and Alan Shestack, Prints and Drawings of the Danube School: an 
Exhibition of South German Graphic Art of 1500 to 1560 (New Haven: Printed by the Carl 
Purington Rollins Printing-Office of the Yale University Press, 1969), 40. 

15 Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer, 331-56. 

16 Smith, The Power of Women, 199. 

17 ТЇЇ Borchert, Rondom Dürer: Duitse prenten en tekeningen ca. 1420-1575 uit de collectie van 
Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen (Maastricht: Bonnefantenmuseum, 2003), 151. 

18 Noll, Albrecht Altdorfer, 291-348. 

19 See Smith, Power of Women. 

20 See discussion of the varied interpretations of the Pyramus and Thisbe tale in Noll, 
Albrecht Altdorfer, 292—338. 
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Pyramus as a sacrificial Christ-figure and Thisbe, like Jael, as a Marian type, and 
representations of Pyramus and Thisbe in early modern art often draw on the 
iconography of the Lamentation.”! As Noll suggests, after his exhaustive review 
of the literary and iconographic possibilities of the Pyramus and Thisbe narra- 
tive, Altdorfer's 1518 composition seems to promote a positive interpretation, 
drawing on the story's religious meaning.” It seems just as clear, as previous 
scholars have recognized, that something unusually untoward and shocking is 
happening in the Jael composition.?? It is possible to detect the iconographic 
tone of each of the pictures separately, but to understand more precisely the 
meaning and logical sense of the two compositions, one must recognize their 
intended opposition as dependent parts of an analogy in which Thisbe is the 
analogue or source who transfers some of her substance to Jael, the target. 
Without Thisbe, Altdorfer's novel conception of Jael's setting and the larger 
meaning and purpose of the two pictures are indecipherable. 

In Altdorfer's two woodcuts, Jael and Thisbe are twins depicted in closely 
similar physical postures hovering over the deeply foreshortened, recumbent, 
similarly attired figures of Sisera and Pyramus. As previous authors have briefly 
but frequently observed, the two works are integrally related to each other in 
style and composition. Their close similarity has supplied the basis for dating 
the Jael composition, which is undated, to ca. 1518. The two works are virtually 
identical in size and format (the sheets for surviving imprints of the Jael image 
range from 121mm.-123mm. x 94mm.-95mm. while sheets for the Thisbe 
composition range from 120mm.-122mm. x 95-100 mm.) The physical and 
stylistic similarities of the two pieces are largely obvious and have been previ- 
ously acknowledged, but the degree to which the two images were conceived 
by Altdorfer as an integral pair, a visual couplet, has been missed or over- 
looked, in large part for want of attention to Jael. Scholars have paid a great 
deal of attention to the subject of Pyramus and Thisbe in early modern art 
and in the work of Altdorfer specifically, while Altdorfer's Jael has attracted 





21 Compare, for instance, the religious interpretation of the story in the Ovide morali- 
sée, which compares Pyramus and Thisbe to Christ and Mary, to the interpretation in 
Sebastian Brant's Narrenschiff in which Thisbe is compared to Delilah, the wives of 
Solomon, and other Venerean women who cause the downfall of men, fools for love. Noll, 
Albrecht Altdorfer, 293—94, 297. 

22 Ibid., 343-44. 

23 See Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer, 352. Smith, Power of Women, 199. Susan Dackerman, Chaste, 
Chased & Chastened: Old Testament Women in Northern Prints (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Art Museums, 1993), 8. Bettina Baumgartel, Silvia Neysters, and Renate Baader 
Die Galerie der starken Frauen: die Heldin in der franzósischen und italienischen Kunst des 


17 Jahrhunderts (Munich: Klickhardt & Biermann, 1995), 237. 
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attention from only a handful of scholars who mention it primarily in passing 
in discussion of other topics.?^ In all, there are a scant dozen passing referenc- 
es to Altdorfer's Jael, and this is perhaps the single most widely published rep- 
resentation of the subject! It is little wonder then, given the general ignorance 
of Jael, that scholars have failed to recognize the relationship between 
Altdorfer's Jael and Thisbe, which is only fully apparent and meaningful when 
the two images are placed and regarded side by side, as the artist intended. 


2 Jael, Thisbe, and the Power of Women Topos 


Though Jael and Thisbe both had long held an established space in the misogy- 
nistic Power of Women tradition, the specific analogy of Jael to Thisbe appears 
to be original to Altdorfer. At least, I have found no source that directly con- 
nects the two prior to their association by Altdorfer.?? In order to appreciate 
the significance of Altdorfer's highly original pairing or analogy, it is necessary 
first to know something of the history of the Power of Women topos in medi- 
eval literature and art.2© The misogynist tropes of the Power of Women topos 
are natively familiar to any student of medieval and early modern culture: 
medieval and Renaissance concepts of the female sex emphasized beliefs in 





24 The most probing discussion of Altdorfer's Jael and Sisera is Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer, 352. 
Most of the significant published references to Altdorfer's Jael offer little than a summary 
of the Biblical narrative in Judges as commentary on the image. See Winziger, Albrecht 
Altdorfer, 23. Talbot and Shestack, ed., Prints and Drawings of the Danube School, 40, 101- 
02. Sharon Gregory, Vasari and the Renaissance Print (Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate, 2012), 217. 
Baumgártel, Neysters, and Baader, Die Galerie der starken Frauen, 237. Jacqueline Guillaud 
and Maurice Guillaud, Albrecht Altdorfer and Fantastic Realism in German Art (Paris: 
Guillaud Editions, 1985), 85. Gerd Unverhert, ed., Gerissen und gestochen: Graphik der 
Dürer-Zeit aus der Kunstsammlung der Universität Göttingen (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Rupprecht, 2001), 26. Borchert, Rondom Dürer, 151. 

25 Jael and Thisbe are indirectly linked by their participation in the Power of Women topos. 
Both are directly compared to or associated with many of the same examples in the topos, 
including Aristotle's Phyllis, Delilah, Bathsheba, etc. See Smith, Power of Women, 50, 174. 
Noll, Albrecht Altdorfer, 297. 

26 | Smith, The Power of Women, has examined the development of the topos in the Middle 
Ages through the fifteenth century, and Yvonne Bleyerveld traced the continuation of 
the topos in early modern art in the sixteenth century in Hoe bedriechlijck dat die vrou- 
wen zijn: vrouwenlisten in de beeldende kunst in de Nederlanden, circa 1350—1650 (Leiden: 
Primavera Press, 2000). See also Jutta Held, “Die ‘Weibermacht’ in Bildern der Kunst von 
der frühen Neuzeit bis zum Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts," in Frauenleben—Frauenbilder— 


Frauengeschichten, ed. Ursula Aumüller-Roske (Pfaffenweiler: Centaurus, 1988), 45—55. 
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the morally imperfect, sexual, carnal nature of women and in the sexually co- 
ercive power of women to make strong men weak and wise men foolish. 

The themes of the Power of Women topos in medieval and Renaissance lit- 
erature and art run the gamut from ribald, humorous, and ironic to secular 
and romantic to religious and moralizing to overtly misogynistic and polemi- 
cal. The topos itself had a long life in the arts dating back to the eleventh or 
twelfth century in the visual arts and much earlier in literature and religious 
commentary.” It was important in the Middle Ages to religious art, to mar- 
ginal and profane imagery, and to the art of the secular elite and the court. 
The vast social changes that affected the status of women in sixteenth-century 
society—among them the literary Querelle des Femmes, the emergence of 
syphilis, the Reformation, witchcraft hysteria, and the emergence of strong 
female rulers in Elizabeth I and Catherine de Medici—gave the topos new 
vitality late in its life.28 In sixteenth-century art, expressions of the topos 
range from baldly misogynistic—Lucas van Leyden’s so-called Small Power of 
Women series being one example—to highly philosophical and perhaps even 
philogynistic, as in the 1551 print series by the humanist collaborators Dirck 
Coornhert and Maarten van Heemskerck. 

The Power of Women is constituted as a topos by its examples, which are 
united by the idea that woman's ability to inspire love, lust, or desire gives her 
power over man. Eve enticed Adam to taste the apple. Delilah's charms con- 
quered Samson’s strength. Desire for Bathsheba led righteous David into sin, 
and wise Solomon fell into idolatry through the influence of his wives. Popular 
tales about ancient heroes and the champions of medieval Romance comple- 
mented these and other Biblical examples. Aristotle, the paragon of reason and 
wisdom, was reduced to the condition of a brute animal through his desire for 
the wife of Alexander, who mounted and rode him like a horse, literally invert- 
ing the authority of man over woman and reason over animal desire. Hercules, 
as slave to Omphale, Queen of Lydia, was represented in woman's garb doing 
the spinning, while Omphale is depicted in the Nemean lion's skin carrying a 
club. In the Roman de la Rose, Hercules 


vanquished twelve horrible monsters, 
But he could not quell the thirteenth— 
it was because of Deinira, 

His love, that his flesh was consumed 





27 See Smith, The Power of Women, 20—65. 
28 See Ibid., 191-202. 
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by the venom from the poisoned shirt she sent 
thus was Hercules, who was so Valorous, 
Undone by a woman.?? 


Along with these, many other stories ancient and contemporary told of men 
conquered by love or desire: Pyramus and Thisbe, Lancelot and Guinever, 
Iwein and Laudine, and Tristan and Isolde, among others. 

The examples that gave expression to the topos were not absolute in sig- 
nificance. That is to say, the morals, lessons, or other meanings drawn from 
these cases of the power of women over men were varied. Religious moralists 
tended to emphasize views of women as inherently untrustworthy and dan- 
gerous, warning, “You cannot be a man more saintly than David, or more wise 
than Solomon,” and concluding that in the interest of their lives and souls, men 
should avoid women altogether.?? "Do not go under the same roof with them,” 
advised St. Jerome.?! Representations of themes in the Power of Women topos 
are just as often humorous, wry, and mocking in tone. In the courtly culture of 
the Middle Ages, they were often romantic in intent.?? The images of Pyramus, 
Aristotle, and Samson offered metaphors in the social rituals of courtship for 
the suitor's surrender to the charms of his lady. No doubt, given the arranged 
character of most marriages among the medieval elite, the image of a man 
conquered by woman's charms painted the formalities of medieval marriage 
in the aesthetic tones of romantic love. In still other cases, the examples of the 
topos are interpreted in more philosophical light as reflections on the relation 
of reason and desire, spirit and body, or true love and carnal passion.?? 

The diversity among the expressions and interpretations of examples of the 
topos is key to understanding the varied and often contradictory representa- 
tions of Jael. As Susan Smith has argued, the retelling or representation of the 
narrative and pictorial examples of the Power of Women topos generally in- 
volved reinterpretation.?^ Smith links remaking or rewriting to reinterpreting 
in her analysis of the many narrative and pictorial variants of the common 
example of the mounted Artistotle, for instance. The story of the mounted 
Aristotle has no single moral meaning, Smith argues, but demonstrates its 





29 Ibid., 163. 
зо Ibid, 27. 
31 Ша. 


32 Ibid., 172-75. 
33 Ibid., 172-74, 183-85. 
34 lbid. 73-74. 
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authors’ use of the tale in “their own, competing discourses, exploiting its po- 
tential as an example to bring competing views into focus."?? The story often 
appears intended to condemn women as perniciously evil and treacherous. 
Perhaps just as often it employs Aristotle as an example that points the hypoc- 
risy and weakness of men who claim to be strong and wise. The narrative and 
symbolic details of the exemplum change as it shifts back and forth in different 
iterations between a moral focus on woman and a focus on man, drawing mor- 
als about virtue, lessons about love, and observations about the roles of men 
and women. As Smith writes, the listener or viewer of these stories and images, 
"each time he or she is told the tale in a new way, is implicitly challenged to 
judge it against the tale or tales that he or she already knows, and to bring their 
differences into focus."56 

In the case of the Power of Women topos—or any topos—examples com- 
municate meaning clearly and effectively not by themselves but in relation to 
other examples, including other iterations of the same subject. Within the her- 
metic seal of the frame, there is nothing inherent to a picture of Jael and Sisera 
that conveys any deeper significance than the image's narrative reference and 
the nominal meaning of the pictorial forms in their objective relationships to 
each other in the composition. However, placed adjacent to another subject as 
in the iconographic tradition of the Power of Women, Jael forms an analogy. 

On the sides of a delightful hexagonal, enamel saltcellar (Fig. 4.3) dated 1542 
and attributed to Pierre Reymond, for instance, Jael and Sisera appear along 
with Aristotle and Phyllis, Adam and Eve, Samson and Delilah, Virgil humili- 
ated by his lover, and Solomon and his wives.?" The artist portrays Jael and 
Sisera beneath a tree, perhaps a sign of Altdorfer's influence. The six subjects 
must be understood, however, in relation to each other and to the function of 
the object: six men who have succumbed to desire, seduced by women and 
offers of sexual pleasure that bear analogy to the carnal appetites of the belly 
and satisfactions of the table, to the savor that salt imparts to meat and to the 
pleasures of the flesh enjoyed by men and women dining together. By ancient 





35 Ibid, 74. 

36 Ibid., 100. 

37 This work in the collection of the British Museum (Inv. 1888,0705.1), attributed to 
Limoges enamel artist, Pierre Reymond, is largely unpublished. See the brief notice by 
Samuel Addington in Catalogue of the Special Exhibition of Works of Art of the Mediæval, 
Renaissance, and More Recent Periods: On Loan at the South Kensington Museum, June 1862, 
ed. J. C. Robinson (London: G. E. Eyre and W. Spottiswoode for H. M. Stationery Off., 1863), 
146-47. Jan Piet Filedt Kok, W. Th. Kloek, and Ilja M. Veldman, eds., Lucas van Leyden 
Studies (Haarlem: Fibula-Van Dishoek, 1979), 290. 
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FIGURE 4.3 Pierre Reymond (attributed), Salt Cellar with Jael and Sisera, 1542, Limoges enamel, 
71 x 43 mm, British Museum, London. 
PHOTO: © THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


moral convention, lust was regarded as the daughter of gluttony, sexual desire 
as a function of appetite and its іпашоепсе.38 Men and women dining togeth- 
er shared the contents of the saltcellar in a social ritual conceived in the deco- 
ration of the vessel as an elaborate kind of foreplay, in which women gained 
coercive sexual power over men, softening their resistance by means of food. 
As Reymond's saltcellar demonstrates, one of the defining characteristics 
of the Power of Women as a rhetorical and visual topos is its dependence on 
analogy. The women of the topos tend to appear in company, in series that 
stack individual examples atop each other producing a rhetorical strength in 





38 Оп the relation of luxuria to gluttony, see Dianne M. Bazell, “Strife among the Table- 
Fellows: Conflicting Attitudes of Early and Medieval Christians toward the Eating of 
Meat,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion 65, no. 1 (1997): 76—79. 
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numbers.?? This is certainly characteristic of Jael’s representation in sixteenth- 
century visual art. It is difficult to identify a representation of Jael that was not 
intended to be viewed alongside other images and understood by its analogy 
to other subjects. 

Lucas van Leyden's ca. 1518 woodcut of Jael, along with Altdorfer's image, 
offers one of the earliest representations of Jael in print and one of the first 
pictorial examples of her participation in the Power of Women topos. Van 
Leyden’s Jael was produced for a suite of prints, the so called Small Power 
of Women series, which also includes images of Adam and Eve, Samson and 
Delilah, Solomon and his wives, Jezebel and Ahab, and Salome with the head of 
John the Baptist.4° In Maarten van Heemskerck’s Power of Women series from 
1551 and the related 1569 series by Philips Galle, Jael is represented along with 
Adam and Eve, Lot and his daughters, Solomon and his wives, Samson and 
Delilah, and Judith and Holofernes.*! Pierre Reymond produced large enamel 
plaques of Jael and Solomon with his wives based on Galle's 1569 designs.^? In 
a ca. 1600 sketch by Christoph Murer for a stained glass window on the theme 
of the Power of Women, Jael appears with Judith on either side of Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den.*? In the corners of the drawing, Aristotle and Phyllis, Solomon and 
his wives, Samson and Delilah, and David and Bathsheba round out the com- 
position. The novel introduction of Daniel makes the moral of this exemplary 
grouping clear. Judith and Jael bearing their deadly attributes, the sword and 
the hammer and nail, are lionesses who destroy and devour men less pure and 
perfect than Daniel. 





39 See Bleyerveld's discussion of the multiplication of examples in relation to the rhetorical 
concept of amplificatio in Hoe bedriechlijck, 296 and passim. 

40 On Van Leyden's Small Power of Women series, see Ellen S. Jacobowitz and Stephanie 
Loeb Stepanek, The Prints of Lucas van Leyden and his Contemporaries (Washington: 
National Gallery of Art, 1983), 164-83. 

41 бее Baumgiártel, Neysters, and Baader, Die Galerie der starken Frauen, 140-57, esp. 153-55. 
Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck, 115-23. Very little has been written on the subject of either 
series, though the 1569 series is better known, in part because the 1569 Jael engraving has 
attracted notice from scholars of Artemisia Gentileschi as a source for her painting of 
Jael and Sisera. See R. Ward Bissell, Artemisia Gentileschi and the Authority of Art: Critical 
Reading and Catalogue Raisonné (University Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1999), 212-13. Keith Christiansen and Judith Walker Mann, Orazio and Artemisia 
Gentileschi (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2001), 344—406. 

42 The plaques today are in the collection of the Walter's Art Gallery (Inv. 44.197 and 44.200). 
Kok, Kloek, and Veldman, Lucas van Leyden Studies, 288. Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck, 124. 

43 Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck, 167. The Power of Women, Christoph Murer, 1601. In ARTstor 
[database online]. [cited 28 July 2016]. Available from ARTstor, Inc., New York, New York. 
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The discourse of images, call and response, play and counterplay, omission 
and addition, and the subtle variation of like forms and ideas empowers the 
isolated image of Jael on the saltcellar and in these other examples “to operate 
transitively in relation to the visual images that surround it,” as Smith wrote 
of the image of the mounted Aristotle.^* Jael by herself is perhaps merely a 
name with narrative significance. But placed like one word next to another, 
her character begins to cohere and sharpen. Jael to Thisbe, like a single pitch 
now played against a harmonic interval, is a ratio that results from the relation 
of the first woman to the second that is meaningful beyond and outside of the 
meaning of the two in themselves. 


3 From Jael's Tent to Thisbe's Wall: A Pictorial Analogy 


Neither Altdorfer's Jael and Sisera nor his Pyramus and Thisbe signifies as 
clearly or deeply by itself as when, viewed together, the ratio of their forms 
and figures, their pictorial melodies in counterpoint reveal deep insights into 
the artist's supra-narrative logic and intention. The contrapuntal conception 
of Altdorfer's paired compositions is evident in a variety of both formal and 
conceptual relationships between the two works. As previous scholars have 
long recognized, the two pictures are deeply similar variations on a compo- 
sitional theme. Both images depict two figures alone in a sheltered space, 
a woman looming over a man lying dead, wounded, or unconscious on the 
ground. Jael and Thisbe are strikingly analogous in appearance; both dressed 
in contemporary costume as courtesans, hovering over their male counter- 
parts, their faces and expressions obscured by shadow. Likewise, the figures of 
Sisera and Pyramus are alike: two men dressed in the flamboyant attire of early 
sixteenth-century Landsknechts, their prostrate bodies deeply foreshortened. 
To the right, behind Pyramus, who lies on a slab of stone, yawns the arched 
entryway to a darkened tomb, an impenetrable wall of shadow. In the same 
position, behind Sisera, is the solid form of a masonry wall. One is void, the 
other mass, though both check the progress of the eye and backstop the action 
of the picture. Behind Thisbe and Jael, the trunk of a tree with its overhang- 
ing branches forms the central element of a sheltering screen of vegetation, 
while in the left distance in both images, the artist depicts an opening through 
which are visible turrets, towers, walls, and arches that allude to distant spaces 
of people and cities. 





44 Smith, The Power of Women, 112. 
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In some key respects, however, the two pictures are not so much alike as 
interlocking and thus opposed. A clair-obscur tension characterizes the rela- 
tionship between the compositions. The black void of the tomb contrasts the 
lighter mass of the wall. The inky density of line in the Pyramus and Thisbe 
print contrasts the open clarity of the Jael and Sisera, in which large passages 
of empty, white sky cultivate an especially and disturbingly lucid scene. The 
two pictures are quite literally as night and day—a contrast that has both for- 
mal and narrative importance for their interpretation. Jael and Sisera’s story 
is set in the daytime, while Pyramus and Thisbe ran away from their homes 
to meet under cover of night. Sisera fled the field in the midst of battle and 
came to Jael’s tent during the day. He slept not because it was night but, so the 
story implies, because of battle fatigue, drink, and, perhaps, post-coital exhaus- 
tion. Altdorfer plays on and subverts the metaphoric associations of day and 
night, light and dark, positive and negative in his two pictures. In combination 
with the setting in the mouth of a tomb, the heavy, shrouding darkness of the 
Pyramus and Thisbe composition produces an intimately mournful image of 
private tragedy. The theme of the Jael and Sisera image is not tragedy but trans- 
gression. Sisera suffers his fate during the day under the sheltering branches 
of a tree behind a protective wall while resting in the comfortable lap of what 
ought to be a succoring woman. Altdorfer's inventive composition takes up the 
narrative theme of Jael's betrayal of her guest in her tent and restages the spec- 
tacle of his murder as a visually appalling violation of moral norms and social 
expectations: a killing in broad daylight, in the open, in cold blood, of a man by 
a woman, of a soldier by his lover. 

Altdorfer's Jael and Sisera and Pyramus and Thisbe are also linked by their 
iconographic sources; the artist derived or adapted important elements in both 
pictures from models and formulae for the representation of the Lamentation. 
As Thomas Noll and others have recognized, Altdorfer's Pyramus and Thisbe 
draws both visually and symbolically on the iconography of the Lamentation.*° 
Religious allegorization of Pyramus and Thisbe identified the death of Pyramus 
with that of Christ, an interpretation that sometimes inspired pictorial allu- 
sions to the Lamentation in depictions in which Thisbe mourns the death of 
Pyramus, as in Altdorfer's woodcut.^9 Altdorfer’s Pyramus, laid out on the stone 
slab in the mouth of a tomb, is like the dead Christ, while Thisbe is like one of 
the mourning women lamenting over his corpse. Specifically, as Noll observed, 
Thisbe is perhaps adapted from a mourning figure standing over the body of 





45 Noll, Albrecht Altdorfer, 343—44. 
46 Ibid. 293-94. 
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Christ in a 1512 Altdorfer drawing of the Lamentation.*’ The foreshortened 
body of Pyramus is positioned on a shallow diagonal with his feet in the lower 
left corner of the composition and his left elbow brushing the right frame of 
the composition. His left arm, bent at the elbow, is flung out to his side, his 
left knee is raised. Pyramus’ pose closely resembles that of Christ in the 1512 
Lamentation, with the position of the head and feet reversed. In addition to 
this drawing, Altdorfer's Pyramus and Thisbe resembles any number of con- 
temporary depictions of the Lamentation by Diirer, Hans Baldung (especially 
his ca. 1515 woodcut), Marcantonio Raimondi, and others. One of the closest 
visual analogies is to Altdorfer's own ca. 1513 woodcut of the Lamentation 
(Fig. 4.4), in which Mary leans over the body of Christ in the same posture that 
Thisbe adopts over the body of Pyramus, which is highly similar in the angle of 
the body and the foreshortening of the face to that of Christ. 

Altdorfer’s Jael and Sisera also draws on iconographic models for the 
Lamentation. Jael, seated at the head of the prostrate body of Sisera, occupies 
the position and displays the head-bowed posture of the figure in images of 
the Lamentation—usually Mary or John—who commonly sits at the head of 
Christ, cradling his head and torso. Jael is comparable for instance to the fig- 
ures of Mary and John in Altdorfer’s 1512 drawing, though the pair of Jael and 
Sisera in their relation to each other are much more similar to the figures of 
Mary and Christ in Altdorfer’s 1513 woodcut. In this work, the body of Christ is 
strongly foreshortened, with its feet projecting toward the front of the picture 
plane and the figures of Mary and/or John seated behind the body, like Jael 
kneeling at the head of Sisera. Jael, it must be remembered, has Mary in her 
iconographic DNA. As a type for Mary in the Speculum, associated symboli- 
cally with the Passion of Christ by means of her wooden hammer and her nail, 
Jael is more directly connected to Mary and the Passion than are Pyramus and 
Thisbe. Altdorfer depicts Jael in a physical and iconographic posture that is 
objectively analogous to that of Mary in many images of the Lamentation; Jael 
turns her face toward the upturned face of Sisera, who lies like the dead Christ 
on the bare earth beneath the trunk of a tree in the position of the wooden 
cross. This parody of the Lamentation perversely twists Jael’s traditional re- 
ligious symbolism, producing a kind of ironically impious Pieta, turning the 
female protagonist from mourner into murderer. 

Sisera is by far the most striking and suggestive figure in Altdorfer’s pendant 
images of Jael and Thisbe. His form is visually arresting, deeply foreshortened, 
almost perpendicular to the picture plane, with the soles of the feet greeting 
the viewer at the front of the composition. The viewer’s gaze passes over the 





47 Ibid, 344. 
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receding body along its axis on a line that proceeds from the toe of the left 
foot over the prominent codpiece adjacent the toe, over the rise of the chest in 
its slashed doublet and across the left cheek until it meets the hand and nail 
of Jael preparing to strike. As previous scholars have recognized, Sisera’s pose 
is strikingly similar to that of Mantegna’s Lamentation over the Dead Christ, 
which quite likely served as a reference point and source of inspiration for 
Altdorfer's Sisera.48 Mantegna's influence on Altdorfer has been widely noted, 
especially with respect to Altdorfer's interest in striking uses of perspective 
and mannered poses and views of the body, as in the radically foreshortened 
body of Sisera.?? Certainly, contemporary artists recognized Altdorfer's Jael and 
Sisera as an adaptation of iconographic and compositional formulae for the 
Lamentation. In ca. 1521, Pordenone based a preliminary drawing (Fig. 4.5) for 
his fresco of the Lamentation at Cremona on Altdorfer's woodcut. As Charles 
Cohen has pointed out, the body of Pordenone's Christ is identical in concep- 
tion to that of Sisera, and Mary hovering over his head is closely analogous to 
Jael.5° The prostrate, foreshortened body, thus transmitted from Mantegna's 
Dead Christ across the Alps to Altdorfer’s Sisera, traveled back again to Italy to 
supply the body of Christ once again. 

Altdorfer places the viewer—as Mantegna did—in intimate proximity to 
the unconscious form, forcing the viewer through perspective into a physically 
sympathetic or perhaps empathetic connection to the suffering and vulner- 
able body. As in Mantegna's Dead Christ, one feels intimately and anxiously 
the exposed and vulnerable character of the defenseless, incapacitated body 
of Sisera. The viewer's eye is forced to traverse the length of the foreshortened 
figure, ascending from toe to temple. As in the Dead Christ, this perspective 
implies the integration of the viewer with the composition as a participant 
psychologically in the action of the picture. The transit of the eye moves 
the viewer into the image, whereas one remains as a spectator outside the 
depiction of Pyramus and Thisbe. The progress of the viewer's eye ascends the 





48 Guillaud and Guillaud, Albrecht Altdorfer, 85. 

49  Altdorfer’s active interest in Mantegna is widely noted in the literature. See numerous 
references in Guillaud and Guillaud, Albrecht Altdorfer; Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer; Noll, 
Albrecht Altdorfer. 

50 Charles E. Cohen, *Pordenone's Cremona Passion Scenes and German Art,” Arte Lombarda, 
Nuova Serie, 42/43 (1975): 81. Ironically, Cohen suggested that the Lamentation and Jael 
and Sisera are iconographically unrelated subjects. Pordenone evidently recognized the 
body of Sisera asa type of the dead Christ. Cohen, of course, did not mention and may not 
have been aware of the relationship of the Jael and Sisera woodcut to the woodcut to the 
Pyramus and Thisbe print, which has more conventional and perhaps iconographically 
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FIGURE 4.5 Pordenone, Lamentation, ca. 1521, red chalk, pen and brown ink on paper, 367 x 
277 mm, British Museum, London. 
PHOTO: O THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


gradual rise of Sisera's body, a series of soft, rounded, sensitive mounds—the 
arc of the toes, the bulge of the genitals, the mound of the belly and breast, 
the acclivity of the cheek and temple. The eye checks only when it meets the 
solid vertical form of the nail at the brow and Jael's body behind it. The eye 
of the viewer, with its low perspective is also, like Sisera, physically subject to 
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Jael’s dominance. She bears down from above, the long shaft of the slender 
nail pressing against broad, flat curve of the crown of the head and vicariously 
against the eye, pressure building, anticipating puncture. 

Altdorder’s Pyramus, in contrast to Sisera, does not involve the viewer as 
personally or intimately in the physical narrative of the picture. The viewer's 
gaze is not forced to navigate the length of the body as with the Dead Christ or 
the figure of Sisera but proceeds over Pyramus' left hip to the vertical profile 
of the knife in his chest to the hands of Thisbe pressed together prayerfully as 
she leans over the body in mourning. The vertical of the dagger analogizes the 
shaft of Jael’s nail. Pyramus wounded in the breast and Sisera in the temple 
produces the opposition of heart and head. Pyramus is dressed almost identi- 
cally to the figure of Sisera, but crucially, the shifted diagonal position of the 
body and Pyramus' raised left thigh and knee obscure the codpiece that is so 
prominent in Sisera's costume, eliminating a potent sexual signifier.?! 

Pyramus' body is arranged carefully to elide the genitals. The codpiece, 
a frequent subject of ridicule and innuendo even in the time of its greatest 
popularity, externalizes and exaggerates the male genitals. It is one of the rare 
items of fashion that originated in the dress of the lower classes and only later 
was adopted in elite dress.5? It was popularized first by soldiers and mercenar- 
ies of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, for whom the codpiece 
served the practical function of protecting the genitals. It developed in the 
famously ostentatious costume of the early modern Landsknechts as a bit of 
phallic peacockery. By virtue of its overtly sexual character and its association 
with the proverbially carnal and promiscuous soldiery, the codpiece became a 
common metaphor and symbol of virility and sexual appetite. By the time of 
Rabelais in the mid-sixteenth century, it was a subject of open mockery, a motif 
of sexual prowess, desire, and anxiety.?? It grew in size not only to exaggerate 
the genitals but also to accommodate storage of the bandages and salves used 
by syphilitics to treat their afflicted members and was consequently frequent- 
ly associated with syphilis in a winking or symbolic capacity as in Rabelais' 
jesting insinuations.?^ 





51 On the codpiece and its sexual implications in Renaissance art and culture, see Grace О. 
Vicary, “Visual Art and Social Data: The Renaissance Codpiece,” Cultural Anthropology 
4, nO. 1 (1989): 3-25. Of particular relevance to this study see, the chapter "Rabelais, the 
Codpiece, and Syphilis,” Deborah N. Losse, Syphilis: Medicine, Metaphor, and Religious 
Conflict in Early Modern France (Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 2015), 11-29. 

52 Losse, Syphilis, 16. 

53 Ibid., 16-22. 

54 Ibid. 
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In the case of Pyramus, the shifted angle of perspective and the raised left 
knee suppress the genitals, symbolizing the chastity of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
who died by their own hands united as virgins in eternal sexless love. Both 
Pyramus and Thisbe died by wounds to their breasts, stabbed in the heart, a 
wound that commonly signified positive expressions of chastity and purity in 
early modern art and culture. The heart of the Virgin Mary is often pierced like 
Thisbe’s by the sword of her sorrow in late medieval art. The purifying suicide 
of Lucretia, who like Thisbe stabbed herself in the breast, symbolized analo- 
gous ideas of chastity. In the case of Sisera, the bulging cod and enervated post- 
coital dissipation of the unconscious Landsknecht bespeak the opposite: a 
mercenary whose dalliance with a treacherous prostitute leads him to his end 
not on the field of battle but from his lover’s fatal sexual embrace. The genitals 
and head are linked in the moral figure of Sisera: carnal passion pitted against 
the restraining power of reason, which in Sisera’s case is conquered by desire 
and leads to his death at the hands of a woman. Though these convergences 
and oppositions offer intriguing, perhaps compelling evidence of the interrela- 
tion of Altdorfer’s pictures of Jael and Thisbe, the most important evidence of 
their shared conception is preserved in Altdorfer’s inventive depiction of the 
setting of Jael and Sisera’s encounter. 

The most novel aspects of the Jael image, which have so far resisted expla- 
nation, are the great tree and the fortified wall that take the place of the tent 
as the setting of Jael’s deed. Neither the tree nor the wall has any place in the 
iconography of Jael and Sisera. Both details, however, are key features of 
the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, who were children from feuding families who 
fell in love with each other sight unseen through a courtship that consisted of 
whispered conversation held through a crack in the wall between their houses. 
According to Ovid, the two finally agree “to meet at the tomb of Ninus, and 
conceal themselves under the shade of a tree ... by the edge of a cool spring.”°° 
Thisbe, arriving first, encountered a lion, from which she ran in fright, leaving 
behind her cloak. Pyramus, discovering the beast with Thisbe’s garment, be- 
lieved his beloved to have been eaten and took his own life in despair. Altdorfer 
transposed the wall and tree from the narrative of Pyramus and Thisbe into the 
picture of Jael and Sisera. The abundant evidence of the close stylistic, compo- 
sitional, iconographic, and thematic relationships uniting the two prints points 
to the conclusion that Altdorfer consciously meant to analogize Jael to Thisbe 
by marrying the image of Jael and Sisera pictorially with some of the crucial 
narrative substance of Pyramus and Thisbe. The wall and tree, impregnated 





55 Ovid, Metamorphoses, 4.92. Translation from Ovid, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, translated into 
English Prose (London: Joseph Davidson, 1797), 135. 
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with the meaning that they hold in the tragic love story of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
are darkly ironic keys to the riddle of Jael’s seduction and betrayal of Sisera. 
The sturdy trunk and lower branches of the unexpected tree in the image 
of Jael and Sisera dominate the composition. As the narrative of Pyramus and 
Thisbe suggests, the tree is a classic setting for amorous and romantic encoun- 
ters. Medieval and early modern poetry, song, and literature are full of images 
of lovers meeting and trysting beneath trees, especially the iconic German 
linden tree, whose heart-shaped leaves supplied a natural metaphor for the 
tree’s popular sexual and romantic associations.? Its low, sheltering branches 
offered shade and privacy to many lovers in the prints, poems, and songs of 
early modern Europe. In a song from the Carmina Burana, for instance, a 
woman abandoned by her lover curses the tree beneath which he first seduced 
her: “Once I was the purest of virgins; all praised my innocence. Alas, alas, 
cursed be that linden tree by the wayside!”*’ Altdorfer himself specialized in 
depictions of Landsknechts and prostitutes or other trysting lovers beneath 
trees in compositions closely similar to his image of Jael and Sisera.58 
Iconographically, the association of the tree with Jael the courtesan and 
Sisera the Landsknecht implies a sexual meaning. Visually, however, the tree 
has another important resonance with the body of Sisera itself. The firm, up- 
right trunk of the tree opposes the soft, vulnerable, fallen body of Sisera in an 
analogy that emphasizes the failure of Sisera's strength.*9 Sisera lies awkwardly 
on the ground, neither as if sleeping nor as if dead but as if he has fallen, strick- 
en suddenly unconscious. His trunk is crooked and he does not lie straight, with 
his legs at an angle to the picture plane and his torso almost perfectly perpen- 
dicular. His arms lie out at his side, palms up, hands relaxed, neither flung out 
dramatically nor gathered carefully in sleep by his side. Sisera is simply drained 
of all force and vigor, enervated and slack, nearly inanimate without being 
dead. He is comparable, perhaps more than anything else, to the bewitched 
groom in Hans Baldung’s famous print from 1544 (Fig. 3.5). In fact, despite the 
remarkable volume of scholarship devoted to discovering the sources and un- 
raveling the mysterious significance of Baldung’s much celebrated woodcut, it 
appears that the visual and iconographic resemblance of Baldung’s groom to 





56 See Arthur T. Hatto, “The Lime-Tree and Early German, Goliard and English Lyric Poetry,” 
The Modern Language Review 49 (1954): 193-209. 

57 Smith, The Power of Women, 177-78. 

58 Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer. Hale, "The Soldier.” 

59 бее Christopher Wood's comments on the relation of the tree and body of Sisera in Wood, 
Albrecht Durer, 352. 
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Altdorfer's earlier Sisera have not previously been remarked.9? In Altdorfer's 
print, the comatose perhaps even bewitched figure of Sisera is juxtaposed with 
the powerful, strong trunk of the tree beneath which he rests. The tree repre- 
sents unbowed strength. It is an emblem of masculine force that emphasizes 
Sisera's downfall and thus the cunning and deadly power of women over men. 

Just as Altdorfer transfers Pyramus' tree to Sisera, transforming it from a 
symbol of tragedy to an ironic emblem of Sisera's downfall, he reassociates 
Thisbe's wall with Jael. The wall is the symbol of Thisbe's chaste love, the sym- 
bol of her maiden virtue. In medieval and Renaissance culture, walls, castles, 
and fortifications frequently supplied metaphors for the maidenhead and 
female virtue, evoking courtship and seduction as a siege in which knights 
stormed and breached the walls of a castle defended by ladies whose love and 
sexual favor were the spoils of war. The theme of the Castle of Love was impor- 
tant in late medieval courtly culture.9! The storming of the Castle of Love, in 
which maidens in the battlements pelt besieging knights with flowers, is de- 
picted alongside Pyramus and Thisbe, for instance, on ivory caskets produced 
in fourteenth-century Paris as courtship gifts.9? In the Carmina Burana, the 
maiden beneath the linden tree connects the motifs of the tree and the castle 
wall to the sexual act: "Cursed be the linden tree planted by the way. He pulled 
up my little shift, leaving my body bare. He broke into my little fortress with 
his erect spear."6? [n Altdorfer's composition, Sisera plainly finds himself оп 
the other and in this case on the wrong side of the wall. Having gained en- 
trance to the castle, it is he and not Jael who now suffers the prick of the stiff 
lance, as it were. This aesthetic of unexpected reversal represents the essential 
characteristic of the examples that belong to the Power of Women topos. The 
weak overcome the strong. The act of sexual conquest physically undoes the 
conqueror or reveals the man's unexpected reversal of fortune. In the story of 
Jael and Sisera, one of the most viscerally, sexually suggestive examples of the 
topos, it is the male sexual aggressor, having won entrance to the "castle," who 





60 On Baldung’s print and its sources, see Linda C. Hults, “Baldung’s Bewitched Groom 
Revisited: Artistic Temperament, Fantasy and the ‘Dream of Reason,” The Sixteenth 
Century Journal 15, no. 3 (1984): 259-279. Dale Hoak, “Art, Culture, and Mentality in 
Renaissance Society: The Meaning of Hans Baldung Grien’s Bewitched Groom (1544), 
Renaissance Quarterly 38, no. 3 (1985): 488—510. Margaret A. Sullivan, “The Witches of 
Dürer and Hans Baldung Grien,” Renaissance Quarterly 53, no. 2 (2000): 333-401. 
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62 Ibid., 174. 
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is finally penetrated by the phallus-like nail. In the ca. 1500 poem, Le Chasteau 
damours, the poet invokes numerous men, examples of the Power of Women 
topos, whose conquest of the castle is likewise the cause of regret, shame, suf- 
fering, and death: 


Adam, whom the apple killed, 

wanted to draw near the castle; 

Aristotle allowed himself to be ridden there like a horse; 
Entry there cost Samson dearly; 

Solomon practiced idolatry there, 

Lot, inside that fortress, 

Wanted to struggle with [make love to] his daughters.9* 


In sum, Altdorfer conceived his depictions of Jael and Sisera and Pyramus and 
Thisbe as a pair of analogous, interlocking compositions. The two speak back 
and forth to each other. They exchange iconographic content. They draw on 
religious conceptions, in particular the Lamentation, and on popular, secular 
imagery associated with courtly love and the Power of Women. As a pair, how- 
ever, only one of Altdorfer's compositions is profoundly original or unusual. 
The Pyramus and Thisbe is largely typical of conceptions of the subject in early 
modern iconography. Jael not Thisbe provokes and challenges the viewer of 
Altdorfer's pair of woodcuts. I conclude, in fact, that the Thisbe image was 
intended to guide the viewer's understanding of Altdorfer's deeply novel and 
inventive Jael. Jael is the empty tenor of metaphor, a vessel with versatile po- 
tential for meaning. Thisbe is merely a new alternative to the images of the 
Virgin, Humility, or of Judith that analogize Jael in medieval art. She is a more 
stable and fixed character, a known moral quantity, whose character clarifies 
the attributes of Jael. Thisbe is the chaste virgin whose pure and true spiritual 
love is immortalized by death. By contrast, Jael has lain beneath the linden 
perhaps with many knights (certainly with her husband and with Sisera). Her 
conqueror even in sexual triumph finds himself laid low and done to death, 
as did many of the Landsknechts in the early sixteenth century who survived 
battle, for instance, only to find death and affliction in the poisonous embrace 
of the camp prostitute during the age of syphilis. 





64 Cited in Smith, The Power of Women, 179. 
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Altdorfer’s paired prints of Jael and Sisera and Pyramus and Thisbe allegorize 
carnal and spiritual love through the opposition of sexual murder and virgin 
suicide. Altdorfer’s conception of Jael as a murderous courtesan and her vic- 
tim, Sisera, as Landsknecht places this image in the iconographic category of 
femmes fatales and deadly camp tarts, prostitutes, courtesans, and vivandiéres 
in sixteenth-century German art. Artists including Urs Graf, Sebald Beham, 
Nikolaus Manuel and Albrecht Altdorfer, in particular, popularized the pair 
of the courtesan and Landsknecht as a common genre subject in print and 
drawing during the early decades of the sixteenth century.®° The development 
of this genre theme coincided with and often reflected the devastating emer- 
gence of the sexual plague of syphilis, which was first observed ca. 1495 among 
the French troops and mercenaries occupying Naples and swiftly spread from 
soldiers and prostitutes to reach pandemic proportions in Europe in the early 
sixteenth century.°° 

The iconography of syphilis and, more broadly, disease is a complicated 
subject in Renaissance art.®’ Its artistic symbols are few—the arrows of the 
plague saint Sebastian and the sores of Job offer two notable examples, though 
these are neither frequent nor consistent symbols of syphilis specifically and 
are more often generic symbols of plague or disease.9* Typically, the image of 
disease is identical in Renaissance art with the figures of its sufferers. There are 
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huge numbers of visibly suffering persons in Renaissance art: scabrous, emaci- 
ated, ulcerous, debilitated cripples are common subjects in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, but it is often difficult to make specific diagnoses of their 
ailments.9? 

The representation of disease in sixteenth-century art was commonly char- 
acterized by its appearance of generic ambiguity. The early modern medical 
understanding of the nature of disease, based on astrology and the ancient 
Galenic notion of the four humors, also did not encourage the representation 
of distinctive diseases in early modern art."? Disease was generally thought to 
result from some combination of planetary influence and the personal imbal- 
ance of the humors and thus was hardly susceptible to consistent pathological 
description much less iconographic particularization in early modern culture. 
In many ways, however, syphilis changed this traditional medical and cultural 
perception of disease. The sudden emergence and devastating onslaught of 
syphilis, the highly visible and characteristic afflictions of its sufferers, and the 
peculiarly specific moral implications of its evidently sexual nature and cause 
produced in the public consciousness of sixteenth-century Europe a clearer 
and more definite awareness and image of syphilis than of perhaps any other 
historical disease, with the exception of leprosy. 

The most explicit artistic representations of syphilis in sixteenth-century 
culture are invariably literary." Medical science took the name, syphilis, for 
instance, from the eponymous protagonist of the epic poem Syphilis sive il 
morbo Gallico (1534), by the humanist Girolamo Fracastoro, the physician 
to the Council of Trent.”? Fracastoro introduced in this work an early articula- 
tion of the idea that would give rise to the germ theory of disease, eventually 
replacing the Galenic paradigm.?? The morbo Gallico, the French disease, as 
syphilis was often known during the sixteenth century, was the explicit sub- 
ject of investigations into disease by most of the prominent physicians of the 
period, who sought to explain its specific origins and causes as a new disease 
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in the European society.” It was the subject of personal memoirs and patient 
narratives by its frequently well-born and highly educated sufferers, perhaps 
most famously Ulrich von Hutten's De Morbo Gallico (1519).7° It was the subject 
of moral satire and allegory, as in the anonymous Triomphe de trés haute et 
puissante Dame Vérole (The Triumph of the very high and mighty Lady Pox) 
(1539), a poetic volume illustrated with woodcuts depicting the poet's descrip- 
tion of the triumphal entry of the personified Dame Pox, preceded by prosti- 
tutes, fools, Venus, Voluptas (the goddess of pleasure) and Cupid.” Afflicted 
sufferers walk before Dame Vérole and follow in the train behind her. One of 
the earliest and most vivid literary representations of syphilis is found in Jean 
Lemaire de Belges' posthumously published Trois Contes de Cupido et Atropo 
(first published 1526), an allegory in which syphilis enters the world when 
Cupid and Death accidentally exchange bows."? Cupid's daughter, Voluptas, is 
then accidentally pricked by Death's arrow, and Venus in anger casts the bow 
into the moat of her castle, poisoning its honeyed waters, which then cause 
suffering and death to the lovers who drink them. 

By contrast to these and other explicit poetic and literary responses to syph- 
ilis, purely pictorial and visual responses are today somewhat more difficult to 
recognize. Images of diseased cripples in sixteenth-century art do not, as a cat- 
egory, necessarily reflect the affliction of syphilis, though they may be indistin- 
guishable for instance from the poxied victims depicted in the woodcuts that 
portray the triumph of Dame Vérole. The visual imagery of syphilis in early 
modern art is often too allusive or implicit to permit easy identification today, 
and even some of the most unequivocal and sophisticated pictorial medita- 
tions on the theme of the French disease have elicited hesitant identifications 
in modern scholarship, most prominently in interpretations of Bronzino's 
famed and enigmatic London Allegory, which depicts Venus and Cupid with a 
host of strange figures. Interpretations of the deeply symbolic picture as an al- 
legory of syphilis (which seem highly likely to be correct) ironically turn on the 
question of whether a tormented, diseased looking figure to the left of Cupid 
can be identified as the image of an actual sufferer of syphilis, as opposed to 
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a symbol of some more abstract idea (for instance, Jealousy).”® This dilemma 
succinctly frames the central problem of the influence of syphilis on the visual 
arts: when should the image of disease be read as the representation of syphilis 
in the age of the pox? 

The frequent imagery of courtesans and Landknechts in early sixteenth- 
century art poses a closely similar problem. Such pictures reflect the historical 
conditions and the moral perspectives associated with the sexual plague of 
syphilis, which first took hold in Naples among the French mercenaries and 
the prostitutes and camp followers who served them. The soldiers, returning 
home to diverse parts of Europe, then promoted the rapid spread of the disease 
and its swift development into a European pandemic. The causal connection 
between soldiers, prostitutes, and the emergence and spread of syphilis was 
obvious to physicians, moralists, and sufferers of the disease from virtually the 
moment of its first appearance. Erasmus devoted one of his early Colloquies 
to the subject, a dialogue between a mercenary and a monk in which the cleric 
warns the soldier against sleeping with prostitutes and of the danger that he 
will infect his wife with рох and, through the wife's breast milk, his children.” 
Erasmus contrasts chaste love in the bonds of marriage with the promiscuity of 
the soldier in a moral exemplum that is analogous to the contrast in Altdorfer's 
prints between the chaste love of Pyramus and Thisbe and the sexual implica- 
tions of the image of Jael and Sisera. 

As with representations of disease, however, there is often little to guide the 
modern viewer in recognizing when images of Landsknechts and courtesans 
were intended to reflect moral and sexual perceptions of the plague of syphi- 
lis and when they may be more generically titillating images of amorous cou- 
ples, harlots, and swaggering swordsmen. It is rarely possible to insist without 
qualification that a soldier and his harlot must allude to the specter of disease. 
On the other hand, it is equally impossible to deny that syphilis shaped the 
fundamental possibility for the reception of such images in sixteenth-century 
culture. The ambiguity and uncertainty in the iconography and representation 
of syphilis is, one must admit, analogous to the fearful uncertainties of the 
disease itself in early modern society. Physicians and sufferers like Von Hutten 
explicitly claimed that the infected, women especially, could be difficult to rec- 
ognize, and from early on, it was known that the progress of the disease was 
characterized by periods of latency and seeming remission. Women were often 
said not to suffer the disease but to carry the infection like a poison hidden in 
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their inner, secret places.8° Many sufferers denied the nature and the cause of 
their afflictions or claimed other diseases.®! As in the age of AIDS, speculation, 
innuendo, insinuation, and accusation were characteristic means of address- 
ing the presence of the disease in society, of describing obliquely its spread 
among certain parts of society, and of polemicizing the causes and conditions 
of its transmission.®? Even the shifting, ambiguous, and accusatorial nomen- 
clature of the disease worked to prevent its clear and explicit identification: 
the Mal de Naples, the French Disease, the Spanish Disease, the Filth of Venus, 
the Great Pox, etc. Like A1Ds in the modern era, as Susan Sontag has brilliantly 
shown, the response to syphilis and the formation of its cultural image also 
depended on metaphors.5? 

Despite these uncertainties and ambiguities of the disease and its represen- 
tation, the relevance of syphilis to the common genre imagery of mercenaries 
and prostitutes in early sixteenth-century German art is generally accepted.®4 
Certainly, quite a few such images evoke attitudes and responses to syphilis. 
Perhaps the very earliest representation of syphilis, a ca. 1496 woodcut at- 
tributed to Albrecht Diirer, depicts a Landsknecht visibly afflicted with sores 
(Fig. 4.6).85 The image illustrates a text that explains the astrological source 
of the pox. In the early decades of the sixteenth century, as syphilis took hold 
of the bodies and minds of early modern Europeans, the fatal courtesan be- 
came a frequent and characteristic companion of the Landsknecht in the 
genre of images of soldiers and mercenaries that became popular in sixteenth- 
century German агі.86 For example, а 1524 woodcut by Urs Graf (Fig. 4.7), an 
occasional mercenary himself, depicts two soldiers eyed from below by a sim- 
pering courtesan dressed like Jael and, from above, by Death in the crotch of a 
tree. A 1517 image by Graf (Fig. 4.8) portrays a seated Landsknecht arms open in 
shock and surprise confronted by a nude woman adapted from the central fig- 
ure in Albrecht Durer's Four Witches. The woman holds a giant drinking cup, a 
pokal, an emblem of both the witch and the prostitute (and not coincidentally 
of Jael, whose cup of offering to Sisera often takes this shape). Above the two, 
Cupid fires his arrow into the upturned face of the soldier. 





80 Von Hutten, De Morbo Gallico, т. 

81 бее for example Quétel, History of Syphilis, 17. 

82 бее discussion of the use of accusations of infections as forms of polemical slander dur- 
ing the reformation in Losse, Syphilis. 

83 Susan Sontag, AIDS and its Metaphors (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1989). 

84 See Hale, “Women and War.” Idem, Artists and Warfare. 

85 See Eisler, “Who is Diirer’s Syphilitic Man?”. 

86 Hale, “Women and War.” 
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FIGURE 4.6 Albrecht Dürer, The “French Disease” (Siphylitic Man), 1496, colored woodcut, 
Inv. 131-1900, Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche Museen, Berlin, Germany. 
PHOTO: BPK BILDAGENTUR / KUPFERSTICHKABINETT, STAATLICHE MUSEEN, 
BERLIN / JORG P. ANDERS / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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Albrecht Altdorfer, in addition to his image of Jael and Sisera and several 
treatments of Pyramus and Thisbe, made numerous prints and drawings 
of amorous couples, Landsknechts and camp followers, and wounded sol- 
diers with courtesans. A ca. 1513 drawing associated with Altdorfer (Fig. 4.9) 
closely resembles his later image of Jael and Ѕіѕега.8 The composition depicts 
a Landsknecht from a slightly different angle than Sisera, reclining in the lap 
of a woman dressed like Jael. The soldier is evidently unconscious or wounded, 
as indicated by the nerveless, limp posture of his right arm and hand, dangling 
over the knee of the woman, who places her right hand across the soldier's 
temple and forehead in manner that recalls Jael's deadly caress of Sisera's brow. 
The couple is seated in a wooded area beneath the trees. Houses are visible in 
the distance, where a third figure is visible approaching the first two (Barack 
on his way to discover the body of Sisera?). 

An extraordinary allegorical picture from ca. 1514 by Niklaus Manuel 
Deutsch (Fig. 4.10), also an occasional mercenary, depicts a man literally split 
down the middle, half Landsknecht richly attired, half poxied beggar bearing 
the ulcerous sores of the syphilitic.55 He stands, pierced by the plague arrow 
of St. Sebastian, between the figures of the Virgin and child and the martyred 
Sebastian. In the capital beneath the arch on the left, a woman attired as a 
courtesan extends a flower symbolic of her sexual flower and a vessel of wine 
toward a soldier in the capital on the opposite arch whose widespread legs 
reveal the conspicuous bulge of his codpiece. Deutsch and these other artists 
of the period made the association between the mercenary, the courtesan, and 
death a stock image of early modern genre art, making the carnal Landsknecht 
and prostitute sometimes explicit, often implicit symbols of the sexual plague 
of syphilis. 

Altdorfer's paired woodcuts of Jael and Thisbe were produced at the height 
of the first and most virulent phase of the syphilis epidemic. In relation to 
each other, the two works express the moral opposition of heart and head, the 
sexless purity of the love of Pyramus and Thisbe and Jael's carnal conquest of 
Sisera by means of drink and sexual seduction. The two prints are deeply and 
purposefully interrelated, variations on a visual theme, joined as interlocking 
pieces of a whole, as day to night and head to heart. The tree, the wall, and 





87 John Rowlands, Drawings by German artists and artists from German-speaking regions 
of Europe in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum: the fifteenth 
century, and sixteenth century by artists born before 1530 (London: British Museum Press, 


1993), 53. 
88 Hale, “Women and War,’ 56. 
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FIGURE 4.9 Copy after Albrecht Altdorfer, Couple in a Landscape (Woman with wounded 
Landsknecht), 1513, pen and black ink with white on green prepared paper, 195 x 
155 mm, British Museum, London. 
PHOTO: © THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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Niklaus Manuel Deutsch, Allegory of the Warrior Who Turns into a Beggar, 
са. 1514—1515, ink and watercolor on paper, 31 x 21,2 cm. Inv. KdZ 4287, 
Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche Museen, Berlin, Germany. 

PHOTO: BPK BILDAGENTUR / KUPFERSTICHKABINETT, STAATLICHE 
MUSEEN, BERLIN | JORG P. ANDERS / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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Sisera’s bulging codpiece emblematize carnal love in contrast to the eternal, 
chaste, spiritual love of Pyramus. From a Biblical figure and symbolic type of 
the Virgin, Jael developed a new and deeply contemporary social identity in 
the course of the sixteenth century, as Altdorfer’s highly original and success- 
ful woodcut attests. Jael became an important visual exemplar of the Power of 
Women, a narrative guise for the camp girl and courtesan in the genre imagery 
of early modern print, and a misogynist reminder of the deadly body and sexu- 
ality of woman in the age of syphilis. 


CHAPTER 5 


Lambert Lombard’s Jael, Poxied Penitents, and 
Northern Humanism 


Albrecht Altdorfer’s Jael is barely recognizable in her anachronistic dress and 
setting and with the loss of most of her conventional iconographic signifiers. 
Her image shifts from the Biblical past to the cultural present, her identity 
from Old Testament heroine to syphilitic courtesan. In Altdorfer's image, Jael 
was able to exchange features of her established Biblical iconography for other 
foreign, profane attributes without sacrificing entirely the reference to her 
founding narrative. This story, rooted in moral dilemma, shapes the appercep- 
tion of Altdorfer’s ambiguous courtesan, an object of desire and fear, promis- 
ing pleasure and threatening affliction. Altdorfer’s print was highly influential: 
Pordenone adapted it for his Lamentation, it is a forerunner of Baldung’s 
Bewitched Groom, and numerous representations of Jael, often much later, re- 
flect the influence of Altdorfer’s design and his reconception of the subject.! 
Treatments of Jael after Altdorfer likewise commonly depict Jael with genre 
attributes in contemporary costumes and/or settings. 

Altdorfer’s genre-like image does not however signal the end of the iconog- 
raphy of the Biblical Jael. In the decades after Altdorfer and Van Leyden, Jael 
would change again, dramatically, in the works of the northern humanists, be- 
ginning with the great Liégois painter, architect, and scholar, Lambert Lombard 
(са. 1505-66).? Lombard's ca. 1548 painting of Jael (Fig. 5.1), like Altdorfer’s 





1 Altdorfer's print was influential on seventeenth-century Italian conceptions of the subject. 
It is a direct source for the treatments by Cigoli, for instance. Sharon Gregory, Vasari and the 
Renaissance Print (Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate, 2012), 217. 

2 Despite his central importance to the history of art and humanism in the Low Countries 
in the middle sixteenth century, the body of scholarship on Lombard is relatively small, in 
part certainly because of the uncertainty of attributions and the small number of paint- 
ings by the artist that survive. Early contributions to the study of Lombard include Jules 
Helbig, Lambert Lombard, peintre et architecte (Brussels: impr. Vve Julien Baertsoen, 1893). 
Adolphe Goldschmidt, “Lambert Lombard,’ Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen 
40 (1919): 206-38. In recent decades, new discoveries and attributions have invigorated re- 
search on Lombard’s career and significant contributions to northern Renaissance art and 
culture. See Ellen Kemp and Wolfgang Kemp, “Lambert Lombards antiquarische Theorie und 
Praxis,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 36, по. 2 (1973): 122-152. Godelieve Denhaene, Lambert 
Lombard: Renaissance et Humanisme à Liége (Antwerp: Fonds Mercator, 1990); eadem, ed., 
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FIGURE 5.1 Lambert Lombard, Jael and Sisera, Herkenrode femmes vertueuses, са. 1548, Liége, 
Musée de l'Art wallon, 142 x 126 cm. 
PHOTO: © KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS. 


print, offers an important precedent. It is one of the earliest surviving paint- 
ings of Jael, and it reflects a new religious, moral, and philosophical interest in 
Jael among the erudite humanist scholars, poets, and artists of the northern 





Lambert Lombard, Peintre de la Renaissance: Liége 1505/06—1566 (Bruxelles: IRPA/KIK, 2006). 
Most recently, see Edward Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquites of Gaul: Lambert Lombard and 
the History of Northern Art,’ Simiolus 36, no.1 (2012): 35—65. 
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Renaissance.? Lombard’s painting seems at first quite unrelated to Altdorfer's 
print. On the contrary, however, they are closely connected. Lombard's paint- 
ing like Altdorfer's woodcut exchanges features of Jael's established Biblical 
iconography for new contents. Most notably, like Altdorfer, Lombard had no 
use for Jael's tent and instead depicted her in an architecturally elaborate por- 
tico. He also, like Altdorfer, introduced foreign iconographic content, in par- 
ticular animal and astrological imagery that has profound implications for 
understanding the composition, just as did the wall of Thisbe and the tree of 
Pyramus in Altdorfer's Jael. The two artists pursue a common strategy of icono- 
graphic substitution. More important, their iconographic adaptations of Jael 
point to the same end: Jael as a kind of moral avatar of syphilis, a poxied hero- 
ine, a patron saint of harlots. 

Lombard's Jael, in a different medium than Altdorfer's, also aimed its mes- 
sage at a very different audience. He made his painting on canvas for a commu- 
nity of Cistercian nuns at Herkenrode abbey north of Liége, a community with 
a troubled past, an abbey in religious and economic decline during the late 
hfteenth century that had been invaded, pillaged, and occupied by mercenar- 
ies in the service of the Prince of Nassau for a period in 1509.* This corruption 
of the abbey's claustral purity, with its real threat to the chastity of the sisters, 
was a crisis that spurred the eventual reform and reimposition of stricter disci- 
pline at Herkenrode. The details of the invasion are obscure: were members of 
the community complicit with or accommodating to the mercenaries, like so 
many Jaels welcoming so many Landsknechts and Siseras behind the cloister 
wall in the shade of the linden tree? Did the mercenaries introduce the pox 
into the community of ostensible virgins, as seems more than plausible, mark- 
ing the bodies of the sisters with a visible sign of the community's spiritual 
debauch and inward corruption? The surviving historical evidence does not 
resolve these questions, yet Lambert Lombard's painting of Jael points sugges- 
tively to certain answers. 





3 A ca. 1520—30 panel depicting Jael showing the body of Sisera to Barak is attributed to the 
Master of the Antwerp Adoration. The Jael panel is pendant to a second panel depict- 
ing David and Abigail. This pair offers an intriguing precedent for Lombard's Jael and his 
Herkenrode series of virtuous women, which also includes a painting of David and Abigail. 
Very little is known about the earlier works. It seems likely that they belonged to a larger 
cycle, but they remain unpublished and, in fact, their current location is unknown to me. The 
panels were sold at auction 25 June 2002 by Piasa (Paris). 

4 For a historical overview of the abbey of Herkenrode, see Denhaene, Lambert Lombard 
(2006), 157—74. 
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Lombard’s Jael is depicted in the female cloister of the temple of Jerusalem, 
according to the detailed descriptions of the temple preserved in the writings 
of Flavius Josephus. In this new “anachronic” temporal frame, Jael abandons 
her former reference to the courtesan in Altdorfer and Van Leyden's prints and 
takes on a very specific resemblance to the sisters at Herkenrode.? In the clois- 
ter of the temple, the moral dilemma inherent in Jael's story is presented to 
the viewer as a moral crisis in the Church and, to the nuns at Herkenrode, as a 
parable that reflects the history of their own community. 


1 Lambert Lombard, Humanist 


Given the arc of Jael's iconographic evolution in early modern art through the 
first half of the sixteenth century, her next turn as an important humanist sub- 
ject is surprising. Lombard's deeply original painting of Jael is crucial to this 
development. Lombard, as I have suggested, was neither unaware nor unin- 
terested in Altdorfer's contemporizing vision of Jael as courtesan. The conflict 
in Jael's identity between her contradictory aspects as a religious heroine and 
a secular type for the courtesan informs Lombard's and later humanist inter- 
pretations of Jael. This conflict was essential to the humanist interest in Jael. 
Jael’s radical ambiguity in early modern art, her metaphoric and moral malle- 
ability as a subject, the profoundly consequential character of her deed and 
its resistance to definitive explanation made Jael an attractive subject for the 
humanist artist. Fundamental questions of right and wrong, man and woman, 
and God and man hang with Jael's hammer in the balance over the momen- 
tous spike poised against Sisera's temple. Both earlier religious and secular 
iconographic aspects of Jael underlie the new humanist conceptions of her 
produced in the second half of the sixteenth century by Lombard, Maarten van 
Heemskerck, Philips Galle, and Hendrick Goltzius, among other artists. Jael 
emerged in these humanist conceptions as a complex allegorical figure, joined 
by the erudition of the artists and their collaborators to a host of biblical, clas- 
sical, and contemporary sources and examples that further complicated Jael’s 
already tangled character. Jael was, briefly at least, one of the most intriguing 
and fecund subjects in later sixteenth-century art for the exploration of deep 
moral and spiritual dilemmas concerning the imperfection of the soul and its 





5 On this concept of anachronicity in Renaissance art, see Alexander Nagel and Christopher S. 
Wood, Anachronic Renaissance (New York: Zone Books, 2010) and Christopher S. Wood, 
Forgery, Replica, Fiction: Temporalities of German Renaissance Art (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2008). 
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perfectibility, the relation between evil means and good ends, and between the 
human power to conceive of and to achieve the ideal. 

Lambert Lombard was among the foremost humanist artists of the Northern 
Renaissance during the mid-sixteenth century, perhaps the chief rival in the 
Low Countries to Maarten van Heemskerck as a Romanist painter and de- 
signer of prints. A student of Jan Gossaert, an important teacher in his own 
right, and the court painter to the influential Prince-Bishop of Liége, Erard 
de la Marck, Lombard was highly regarded in his own lifetime as a leading 
proponent of humanist art and thought in northern Europe. Lombard trav- 
elled to Italy in 1537, at about the same time as his Romanist rival Heemskerck, 
and was introduced to the artists and thinkers of the papal court by the great 
English humanist, cardinal Reginald Pole, with whom he traveled as an agent 
of Erard de la Marck, his patron." Lombard’s intimate circle of students, col- 
leagues, collaborators, correspondents, and acquaintances included many of 
the leading intellectuals and cultural figures of the Low Countries in the mid- 
sixteenth century. His students included Cornelis and Frans Floris, William 
Key, Hubert Goltzius, and Dominic Lampsonius, among others.® His extended 
circle of friends, peers, and acquaintances included most of the prominent 
Netherlandish artists, publishers, and scholars of the period: Pieter Aertsen, 
Maarten van Heemskerck, Hieronymous Cock, and Dirck Coornhert, among 
many others.’ He was a close student of antiquity through both its literary 
and material remains, and he was intimately familiar with developments in 
contemporary Italian art and theory.!° That Lombard is today a rather obscure 
figure compared to some of his better-remembered contemporaries is due 
largely to the poor survival of his works and to the difficulty in making secure 





6 On Lombard's career and context, see Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (2006), 17—40. 
7 Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (2006), 22—25. 
8 On Lombard as a teacher see Carl van de Velde, *Les éléves anversois de Lambert 


Lombard, in Lambert Lombard, Peintre de la Renaissance: Liège 1505/06—1566, ed. 
Godelieve Denhaene (Bruxelles: IRPA/KIK, 2006), 299-304 and Pierre-Yves Kairis, “Les 
peintres liégeois dans le sillage de Lambert Lombard," in Lambert Lombard, Peintre de 
la Renaissance: Liège 1505/06—1566, ed. Godelieve Denhaene (Bruxelles: IRPA/KIK, 2006), 
305-16. 

9 Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (2006), 79—82. 

10 Оп Lombard's perspectives on antiquity, see Godelieve Denhaene, “L'Antiquité, in 
Lambert Lombard, Peintre de la Renaissance: Liège 1505/06—1566, ed. Godelieve Denhaene 
(Bruxelles: IRPA/KIK, 2006), 53-66. Kemp and Kemp, “Lambert Lombards antiquarische 
Theorie." Wouk, “Reclaiming the antiquities of Gaul.” 
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attributions." Relatively few paintings are confidently attributed to his hand, 
and a number of these works, including his Jael, have surfaced or been attrib- 
uted to him only recently. However, Lombard was a prolific draughtsman, and 
hundreds of his drawings and sketches survive, in addition to many prints 
and engravings based on his designs. Like Maarten van Heemskerck, 
Lombard frequently produced drawings for engravings, and in fact the two 
artists collaborated at different times with the same Antwerp publisher, 
Hieronymous Cock, and with the same engraver, the polymath engraver/ 
scholar/philosopher, Dirck Coornhert. 

As his own contemporary biographers and admirers and as previous mod- 
ern scholars have made clear, Lombard was a deeply scholarly, intellectually 
ambitious artist, whose work aimed at the synthesis of contemporary art, an- 
tiquity, philosophy, and other branches of learning—a "vir eruditus, versed, in 
the noblest concerns of the human mind,’ whose art sought to convey an ethi- 
cal message, who fulfilled a vision of the painter as a “mediator of virtue."? This 
reputation for erudition and thoughtfulness is borne out by Lombard’s Jael and 
the larger cycle to which it belongs, a group of eight canvases depicting exem- 
plary female subjects, a group that by its size, sophistication, and originality 
constitutes perhaps the most important surviving body of Lombard's works as 
a painter. The entire series and the Jael canvas in particular reflect the concep- 
tual sophistication and erudition of a painter for whom the image was a me- 
dium of profound moral and intellectual discourse, supplying perspective on 
the past and bearing pointed moral relevance to the present. The Jael canvas, 
loaded with forms and symbols derived from astrology and historical and liter- 
ary sources, sets a precedent for Jael in the northern humanist culture of the 
later sixteenth century as a figure whose riddling ambiguity supports diverse 
and weighty moral analogies and speculations. The narrowly typological Jael 
of the waning Middle Ages exploded in her breadth of reference and capacity 
for allusion in the conceptions of Lombard and the Biblical humanists of the 
North. Jael was a virtual mirror for these artists in both a philosophical and 





11 On the historiography and modern reception of Lambert Lombard, see Godelieve 
Denhaene, “Regards sur Lambert Lombard au cours des siècles,’ in Lambert Lombard, 
Peintre de la Renaissance: Liège 1505/06—1566, ed. Godelieve Denhaene (Bruxelles: ІКРА/ 
KIK, 2006), 25—30. 

12 See Godelieve Denhaene, "Les Albums d'Arenberg et de Clérembaut,’ in Lambert Lombard, 
Peintre de la Renaissance: Liège 1505/06—1566, ed. Godelieve Denhaene (Bruxelles: 1ЕРА / 
KIK, 2006), 41-44. Eadem, "Les gravures d'aprés des dessins de Lambert Lombard," in 
Lambert Lombard, Peintre de la Renaissance: Liége 1505/06—1566, ed. Godelieve Denhaene 
(Bruxelles: IRPA/KIK, 2006), 99-106. 

13 Wouk, “Reclaiming the antiquities,” 37. 
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pictorial sense. She reflects the image—and the moral character and crises— 
of the viewer who stands before her. 


2 The Femmes vertueuses of Herkenrode Abbey 


Lombard’s Jael is the first in a series of at least eight canvases attributed to 
the artist depicting the stories of exemplary Biblical and ancient women 
(Figs. 5.1—5.8).14 The series of Femmes vertueuses, as it has come to be known 
in the scholarly literature, was made for the important Cistercian convent at 
Herkenrode in the diocese of Liège.!5 The venerable abbey at Herkenrode, his- 
torically one of the wealthiest and most politically influential female religious 
communities in the Low Countries, had close ties during the sixteenth century 
to Lombard's patron, the prince-bishop of Liége, who maintained a residence 
near the abbey. Érard de la Marck was the close ally of the long serving ab- 
besses of Herkenrode, the sisters Gertrude (ab. 1491-1519) and Mechtilde de 
Lechy (ab. 1520—1548). Gertrude's administration saw the invasion of the abbey 
in 1509 and the beginning of its reform and rebuilding, which continued under 
her successor, Mechtilde, with the support Érard. The arms of both the abbess, 
Mechtilde, and the prince-bishop adorn the gatehouse of the abbey construct- 
ed during Mechtilde's administration. 

In addition to Jael and Sisera, the eight subjects of the Femmes vertueuses 
include four Biblical women (Rebecca at the Well, Abigail and David, Judith 
and Holofernes, and Esther before Ahasuerus) and two Roman, pagan women 
(the virgin Claudia Quinta pulling the boat of Cybele, and Veturia beseech- 
ing her son Coriolanus), in addition to the Christian legend of the Tiburtine 
Sibyl revealing the birth of Christ to the emperor Augustus. The unsigned 
canvases were in later centuries dispersed and only reassociated and recog- 
nized as a group attributable to Lambert Lombard in recent decades.!® It is 
not clear whether the series is complete or whether additional paintings have 





14 Оп the Herkenrode cycle, see Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (1990), 122-38; Cécile Ogier, 
"Historique et iconographie du cycle,” in Godelieve Denhaene, ed., Lambert Lombard, 
Peintre de la Renaissance: Liège 1505/06—1566 (Bruxelles: IRPA/KIK, 2006), 157—258. 

15 On the history of the abbey, in particular on the relations between the abbey and the 
prince-bishop of Liége, Érard de la Marck, patron of Lambert Lombard, during the first 
half of the sixteenth century, see Marie-Élisabeth Henneau, *Herkenrode à l'aube de la 
Renaissance: des cisterciennes entre processus de réformes et politique de prestige," in 
Lambert Lombard, Peintre de la Renaissance: Liège 1505/06—1566, ed. Godelieve Denhaene 
(Bruxelles: IRPA/KIK, 2006), 157—68. 

16 — Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (1990), 122-38. Ogier, “Historique,” 169—74. 
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been lost. The uneven split between pagan and Christian or Biblical exemplars 
might suggest missing canvases.!” Likewise, the number eight is awkward if 
one assumes that Lombard had in mind a series based on some established 
exemplary model: the seven virtues, the nine female worthies, or the twelve 
exemplary women of the Old Testament, for instance. However, Lombard’s 
series clearly does not fit any of these models either in the number or in the 
choice of its subjects. Cécile Ogier speculates that Lombard took his inspira- 
tion from the Speculum.'® Ogier observes that, based on the subjects of the sur- 
viving paintings, the Speculum's model indicates the possibility that depictions 
of Semiramis, Sara, Hanna, and Bathsheba could have constituted part of the 
original series. I would add Tomyris to this list. However, as Ogier recognized, 
the Speculum is at least not the only source of inspiration for Lombard's series, 
as the two pagan exemplars, Claudia Quinta and Veturia, do not appear in the 
Speculum at all. Ogier noted the survival of two studies for a Roman Charity 
among Lombard's drawings, a classical subject that would seem to fit the 
theme of the Herkenrode series.!9 She also envisioned the possibility that the 
series originally comprised twelve works that depicted thematically parallel 
groups of six pagan and six Christian subjects. However, this thesis too encoun- 
ters obstacles, in this case material objections raised by the works themselves. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the series is that, physically, the 
canvases are not all the same size. There is a clear, graduated scale in the di- 
mensions of the canvases that implies a linear order in the thematic concep- 
tion of the series as well as inevitably in its display and reception. All eight 
of the canvases have almost exactly the same vertical dimensions, ranging 
between 139 and 144 cm in height. Four of the surviving canvases (Rebekah, 
Claudia Quinta, Volumnia, and Abigail) are almost identical in width, ranging 
from 145 to 149 cm. However, the Jael canvas is significantly narrower, measur- 
ing only 126 cm, a difference in width of about fifteen percent relative to the 
four same-sized canvases. Three of the paintings, on the other hand, are signifi- 
cantly wider. The Tiburtine Sibyl canvas measures 180 cm wide, while Judith 
at 195 cm and Esther at 223 cm are wider still. These are large canvases, with 
the Esther almost a full meter wider than the smallest canvas depicting Jael. 
The difference in scale between the eight works when hung together would 
have been meaningfully apparent. 

The eight canvases have now been carefully restored and studied by means 
of minute technical analysis, including x-radiography, infrared spectography, 





17 See Ogier, “Historique,” 172-73. 
18 . Ibid. 173. 
19 Ibid. 
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pigment analysis, etc.2° There is no indication that any of the works have been 
dramatically trimmed or cut down, and the pictorial compositions reflect a 
clear awareness of the dimensions of the current canvases. 

In the case of the Jael, which would seem the likeliest canvas to have been 
trimmed, considering its narrow width, the composition is set entirely within 
the temple porch in which Jael's deed is depicted as taking place. On the left 
edge of the composition, the exterior wall and door of the temple are seen in 
foreshortened perspective that would have implied illusionistically the archi- 
tectural unity of the wall and the painting's frame, foreclosing the possibility 
of missing canvas to the left. The porch colonnade on the right edge of the 
composition vanishes behind the top as well as the right frame of the composi- 
tion, establishing the viewer's point of view inside the porch. Furthermore, the 
perspectival vanishing point is located on the far left edge of the composition 
with a line of sight that passes into the left jamb of the door at the rear of the 
porch. It is apparent that this composition and the artist's use of perspective 
anticipate the current actual dimensions of the canvas. One must conclude 
that the eight paintings were conceived with different dimensions in mind and 
likewise that the significant differences in scale indicate internal hierarchical 
relationships within the series that correlate to the priority or thematic se- 
quence of the works. This conclusion is independently suggested by a unique 
piece of evidence preserved on the back of the Claudia Quinta canvas, which 
bears the word Pudicitia (chastity or modesty) and the number four, fortuitous 
clues that seem likely to indicate both the painting's exemplary moral theme 
and its position in the series.” Certainly, pudicitia is the Roman virtue most 
associated with Claudia Quinta. 

The preceding insights into the conception of the series make it possible 
to reconstruct more or less accurately the thematic structure of the series 
and the order of the eight surviving works. Jael, the narrowest composition, is 
the first. The four same-sized canvases follow with Claudia Quinta in the fourth 
position. The series concludes with the Tiburtine Sibyl, Judith, and finally 
Esther. The eight surviving subjects in the series are all connected thematically 
by their symbolic relation to aspects of the Virgin and by their moral relevance 
as exemplars for female virtue.?? As the series advances from Jael to Esther, 
the individual paintings' symbolic references to the Virgin are increasingly 





20 See Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (2006). 

21 Livia Depuydt-Elbaum, “Que nous raconte le tableau de La Vestale Claudia tirant le 
bateau de Cybéle?,” in Lambert Lombard, Peintre de la Renaissance: Liège 1505/06—1566, ed. 
Godelieve Denhaene (Bruxelles: IRPA/KIK, 2006), 217-20. 

22 See Ogier, "Historique". 
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evident. Collectively, the subjects exemplify ideals of female behavior that cor- 
relate not to any fixed, conventional list of religious virtues but to a fluid set of 
concepts of the virtuous woman that found varied articulations in the didac- 
tic prints and writings of sixteenth-century moralists.^? Broadly speaking, the 
virtues emphasized in Lombard's series for the sisters at Herkenrode include 
closely related values of chastity, modesty, fidelity, piety, humility, hospitality, 
and obedience. 

The subjects of the four same-sized canvases that form the heart of the se- 
ries hit into the moral matrix of dutiful, chaste, pious, and humble ideals of 
female behavior. The story of Rebecca at the Well (Fig. 5.2) recounts the mis- 
sion of Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, who had been sent to find a wife for 
Isaac.24 Rebecca proved her suitability by dutifully carrying water to Eliezer 
and to his camels without being asked. In the Speculum, Rebecca at the Well 
is considered a prefiguration of the Incarnation, the vessel in which she car- 
ries water symbolic of the vessel of the womb. Her selection by Eliezer antici- 
pates Mary's election by God. Rebecca models more than one female virtue: 
she is humble, chaste, dutiful, hospitable, pious, and obedient. The painting of 
Abigail (Fig. 5.3) depicts her encounter with David, her future husband, who 
had been angered by the refusal of Nabal, Abigail's current husband, to aid him 
and his men.?? Abigail humbly submits to David and extends her hospitality, 
calming his anger and thereby saving him from the potential crime of murder, 
as he had intended to kill Nabal and his household. Abigail is associated with 
wisdom, prudence, humility, and charity. In relation to Mary, she is understood 
as an intercessory prefiguration of the Virgin as Mediatrix.?9 

The story of the Roman vestal virgin Claudia Quinta (Fig. 5.4), recounted 
among others by Bocaccio and Christine de Pizan, involves a miracle that 





23 бее discussion of the broad spectrum of moral values associated with the female sub- 
jects of sixteenth century exemplary prints in Yvonne Bleyerveld, "Chaste, Obedient, 
and Devout: Biblical Women as Patters of Female Virtue in Netherlandish and German 
Graphic Art,” Simiolus 28, no. 4 (2000—2001): 219-50. 

24 Ogier, “Historique,” 170. On Rebecca, see Louis Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien. 
II. Iconographie de la Bible. I. Ancien Testament (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1956), 138-42. Bleyerveld, “Chaste, Obedient, and Devout,” 226, 232-33. 

25 See Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (1990), 128. Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (2006), 518-19. 
Ogier, “Historique,” 170. On the iconography of Abigail, see Bleyerveld, "Chaste, Obedient, 
and Devout,’ 226, 229-30. Réau, Iconographie, 271-72. 

26 See WalterS. Melion, “Prayerful Artifice: the Fine Style as Marian Devotion in Hieronymous 
Wierix’s Maria of ca. 1611,” in The Authority of the Word: Reflecting on Image and Text in 
Northern Europe, 1400-1700, ed. Celeste Brusati, K. A. E. Enenkel, and Walter S. Melion, 
(Leiden: Brill, 2012), 612. 
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FIGURE 5.2 Lambert Lombard, Rebecca at the Well, Herkenrode femmes vertueuses, ca. 1548, 
Liége, Musée des Beaux-Arts, 135 x 134 cm. 
PHOTO: © KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS. 


publicly confirmed the maiden’s suspect chastity.2” During the Punic Wars, the 
city of Rome sought to bring the cult statue of Cybele from Antioch to Rome 
in order to obtain the support of the goddess for Rome’s victory. However, the 
ship carrying the goddess’s statue ran aground in the Tiber and could not be 
moved. Claudia Quinta was a virgin whose extravagant manner of dress and 
use of makeup scandalized the Roman public and led to doubts about her 





27 | Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (1990), 123-26. Ogier, “Historique,” 171. Giovanni Boccaccio, 
Concerning Famous Women, trans. Guido A. Guarino (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1963), 168-69. Christine de Pizan, The Book of the City of Ladies, trans. 
Earl Jeffrey Richards (New York: Persea Books, 1982), 205-206. 
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FIGURE 5.3 Lambert Lombard, David and Abigail, Herkenrode femmes vertueuses, ca. 1548, 


Liége, Musée de l'Art wallon, 140 x 143 cm. 
PHOTO: (O KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS. 


chastity. In response to a prophecy that Cybele's ship could be moved only by 
a virgin, Claudia Quinta prayed publicly to the goddess to confirm her chas- 
tity by permitting her to pull the ship. Claudia Quinta then proceeded to pull 
the grounded ship to its destination using only the sash from her dress. As the 
notation on the back of Lombard's canvas suggests, Claudia Quinta is asso- 
ciated with the Roman virtue of pudicitia, which combines aspects of chas- 
tity, modesty, and humility.?* Like Rebecca, Claudia Quinta also exemplifies 
chastity and obedience through her labors. Lombard's painting of Veturia 
(Fig. 5.5) depicts the story the great Roman general Coriolanus who, in exile, 
raised an army against Rome. Rome, on the verge of defeat, sued for peace, 





28 Depuydt-Elbaum, “Que nous raconte,” 217. 
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FIGURE 5.4 Lambert Lombard, Claudia Quinta Pulling the Ship of Cybele, Herkenrode 
femmes vertueuses, ca. 1546, oil on canvas, Stokrooie, Kerk Sint-Amandus, 
132 x 142 СТ. 
PHOTO: © KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS. 


but Coriolanus rebuffed a series of Roman ambassadors until the senate pre- 
vailed on Coriolanus’ mother, Veturia, and his wife, Volumnia, to intercede.?? 
Confronted by his mother, Coriolanus put aside his anger and withdrew his 
army, sparing the city. Typologically, Veturia is a counterpart to Abigail as a 
mediator who exemplifies fidelity or loyalty, prudence, and wisdom. 

The three larger canvases depict themes that have especially strong associa- 
tions with the Virgin. The Tiburtine Sibyl (Fig. 5.6), a pagan oracle, does not 
belong to any conventional list of exemplary women. According to Christian 





29 Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (1990), 128. Ogier, “Historique,” 171. On Veturia, see Boccaccio, 


Concrning Famous Women, 118-121. 
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FIGURE 5.5 Lambert Lombard, Coriolanus and Veturia, Herkenrode femmes vertueuses, 
ca. 1548, Liége, Musée des Beaux-Arts, 135 x 142 cm. 
PHOTO: © KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS. 


legend dating back to the fourth century, the Tiburtine Sibyl revealed the 
birth and divinity of Christ to the emperor by means of a vision in the sky 
of a woman holding a child.?? Naturally, this episode is associated with the 
Nativity in the Speculum Humanae Salvationis.?! The depiction of a man—the 
emperor, no less—kneeling, while the Sibyl stands beside him in Lombard's 
composition reverses the pattern established in the preceding four composi- 
tions of women kneeling, bowing, or humbling themselves before men. In this 





30  Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (1990), 126-28. Ogier, “Historique,” 171. On the Tiburtine 
Sibyl, see Réau, Iconographie, 421-24. Burke, "Augustus and Christianity in Myth and 
Legend," New England Classical Journal 32, no. 3 (2005): 213-20. 

31 Réau, Iconographie, 423. 
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FIGURE 5.6 Lambert Lombard, Augustus and the Tiburtine Sibyl, Herkenrode femmes 
vertueuses, ca. 1548, oil on canvas, Stokrooie, Kerk Sint-Amandus, 139 x 169 cm. 
PHOTO: © KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS. 


case, the humility of Augustus emphasizes the submission of paganism or the 
triumph of Christianity and elevates the Virgin and Child. The Sibyl here might 
be interpreted as an exemplar of faith or, perhaps, sophia or wisdom, but her 
connection to the canon of virtues is significantly less well established than 
that of the other women in the series, including Jael. Judith (Fig. 5.7) is both a 
principal type for the Virgin in the Speculum, in which she symbolizes the tri- 
umph of the Virgin over Satan and sin, and a crucial exemplar of important fe- 
male virtues including, chastity and humility (sometimes combined as aspects 
of the virtue of sanctimonia), modesty, temperance, restraint, strength, and 
bravery.?? Finally Esther (Fig. 5.8), like Veturia and Abigail, is an intercessory 





32  Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (1990), 133. Ogier, “Historique,” 170-71. Scholarship on Judith 
is obviously voluminous and addressed elsewhere in this study. See Réau, Iconographie, 
329—35. Bleyerveld, "Chaste Obedient, and Devout,’ 226. 
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FIGURE 5.7 Lambert Lombard, Judith and Holofernes, Herkenrode femmes vertueuses, 
ca. 1548, oil on canvas, Stokrooie, Kerk Sint-Amandus, 133 x 187 cm. 
PHOTO: © KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS. 


hgure and in this capacity is an important symbolic type for the Virgin. She 
is also understood as an exemplar of the virtues of modesty, humility, loyalty, 
and obedience.?? Esther, a wife of the king Ahasuerus, saved the Jewish people 
from a genocidal conspiracy by interceding with Ahasuerus and convincing 
the king to rescind his decree against the Jews. 

It is perhaps impossible to know whether this series is complete. Frankly, 
the originality of the cycle, of both its physical and conceptual organization, 
makes it difficult to judge whether anything is missing. However, there are 
some indications that the series survives intact. It is worth noting that Maarten 
van Heemskerck, who evidently knew and borrowed from the Herkenrode se- 
ries in some of his works, produced in 1560 an eight-plate engraved series of 
virtuous Biblical women that features Jael in the first plate and also includes 





33 Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (1990), 130—33. Ogier, “Historique,” 170. On Esther, see Réau, 
Iconographie, 335-41. Bleyerveld, "Chaste, Obedient, and Devout,” 226-7 and passim. 
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FIGURE 5.8 Lambert Lombard, Esther before Ahasuerus, Herkenrode femmes vertueuses, 
ca. 1548, oil on canvas, Stokrooie, Kerk Sint-Amandus, 134 x 216 cm. 
PHOTO: © KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS. 


Esther, Abigail, and Judith.?^ With respect to Lombard's series itself, there are 
internal indications of its unity. For instance, the four same-sized canvases 
are split symmetrically between Biblical and pagan women and in many re- 
spects form a thematically coherent if unconventional group. The virgins 
Rebekah and Claudia Quinta are depicted modestly and piously doing rough, 
physical work, carrying water for Eliezer and his camels and pulling Cybele's 
ship. The peacemakers Abigail and Veturia are represented as mediators, paci- 
fying and turning aside the anger of David and Coriolanus. 

The group of four same-sized canvases, consisting of two thematic pairs, 
points to the possibility that the other canvases in the series also once had 





34 бее discussion of the relationship of Heemskerck to Lombard in chapter six. For the 
Heemskerck series, see chapter seven. See also Yvonne Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijk dat 
die vrouwen zijn: vrouwenlisten in de beeldende kunst in de Nederlanden, circa 1350—1650 
(Leiden: Primavera Press, 2000), 184-88. Marieke Wübbenhorst, "Die Tugendhaften 
Frauen der Bibel," in Manier, Mythos und Moral: Niederländische Druckgraphik um 1600 
aus den Bestünden der Staats- und Universitütsbibliothek Hamburg, ed. Iris Wenderholm 
(Petersberg: Michale Imhof Verlag, 2014), 248-56. 
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pendants, but there are good reasons to doubt that this was the case. The 
group of four same-sized paintings seems to represent a unique cluster in the 
heart of the series that was intended to elaborate its larger themes—the body 
of the thematic narrative, rather than its prologue in the first canvas or its cul- 
mination and conclusion in the last three pictures. It is somewhat difficult to 
imagine how the numerical logic of the group of four might be extrapolated 
across the series: would each of the differently sized works have originally be- 
longed to a set of four thematically pendant works? This seems unlikely, both 
because the total size of such a series would be enormous and because of the 
difficulty of filling out the cast of characters to complete such an ambitious 
thematic cycle. It is only a little more plausible to imagine that each of the 
other surviving canvases once had a single pendant, forming a series of pen- 
dant pairs. Both the difficulty of matching each figure to a complementary ex- 
emplary subject and, again, the sheer size of the resulting series cast doubt 
on this possibility. The surviving eight canvases already measure over 13 linear 
meters occupying over 18 square meters of space. A series of pendant pairs 
based on the number of surviving canvases would measure at minimum more 
than 20 linear meters and over 28 meters square. Furthermore, the graduating 
scale of the final three canvases was intended as a kind of visual crescendo 
focusing attention on the Virgin—the thematic progression of the latter three 
works is both linear and direct. A zigzagging two-step, meandering through a 
series of discrete pairs, would disrupt the thematic arc that is implied by this 
linear concept. The differences in width between the canvases are somewhat 
irregular, but it is unlikely that there are missing intermediate-sized canvases. 
The Jael canvas is 19 cm smaller than the next largest painting. The Sibyl is 
31 cm larger than the next smaller work and 15 cm smaller than the Judith, 
which is 28 cm smaller than the Esther. Based on these differences, it is possible 
that a lost intermediate canvas preceded the Sibyl or perhaps separated Judith 
and Esther, but a size difference of less than 15 cm, an increasingly minor dif- 
ference in width at larger scales, would seem to undermine the impact and the 
purpose of differentiating the size of the canvases. It is also hard to imagine a 
canvas much larger than the Esther, which is already monumental at well over 
two meters in width. Furthermore, it is not easy to imagine a subject that could 
follow Esther iconographically in the series’ scheme of symbolic apotheosis of 
the Virgin, barring an image of the Virgin herself. 

In the linear rhetorical concept of Lombard’s series, the unique scale of the 
Jael composition also distinguishes it from the other works in the series, mark- 
ing it visually as a pictorial incipit. As Godelieve Denhaene has noted, the small 
scale of the Jael composition is only one of the unique aspects of this work in 
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relation to the others in the series.*° It is, for instance, the only painting that 
focuses on its core subjects—Jael and Sisera—to the exclusion of other figures. 
All seven other canvases depict groups of people who surround the heroine 
in order to witness and proclaim the actions of the picture’s virtuous sub- 
ject. The decision to isolate Jael with her victim in the privacy of the temple 
porch stands as especially significant, since Lombard could easily have aligned 
the composition with the others in the series by choosing to depict the mo- 
ment of the revelation of Sisera’s body to Barak and his soldiers, a narrative 
moment in the Jael story which is theologically important and iconographi- 
cally common. One is forced to conclude that Lombard intended to distinguish 
the Jael canvas not only by its scale but also by its pictorial composition. It is 
equally significant that the Jael composition is the only work in the series that 
bears any text. An inscription over the door on the back wall of Jael’s porch 
states the devotional moral of the Jael canvas and supplies a key to the mean- 
ing of the entire cycle, as I will show. 

Lombard's Jael also stands out iconographically among the other works in 
the series. Lombard was, in the main, highly faithful to the canonical narrative 
and traditional iconographic features of his other subjects. Where creative lib- 
erty is allowed—in the imagination of the appearance and the interpretation 
of the character of things that are tersely described in Scripture and ancient 
narrative—Lombard was inventive, for instance in his depiction of hieroglyph- 
ics on Rebekah's well or of sculptural reliefs on the triumphal arch in the back- 
ground of the picture of Augustus and the Tiburtine Sibyl. On the other hand, 
he transformed a core narrative and symbolic feature of Jael's story, making the 
Biblical tent into an architecturally elaborate temple porch with Corinthian 
columns, frieze sculptures, and inlaid pavements. Lombard also transformed 
the drink that Jael offered Sisera from milk to wine. These are consequential 
details, and they set Jael apart from the other subjects in the series as a figure 
who departs in conspicuous ways both from her Scriptural and conventional 
iconographic sources, precedents, and meanings. Finally, in the series of eight 
women, Jael is qualitatively different in ways that could not possibly escape 
the notice of the female audience (or for that matter, an early modern male 
audience). 

The canvases in the cycle are split more or less evenly between depictions 
of women who, like ideal nuns, serve virtue by means of their virginity or chas- 
tity, their wisdom or prudence, and their humility or obedience. The deeds of 





35 Denhaene, Lambert Lombard (1990), 129. 
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the heroines of the Herkenrode cycle almost all involve virtues that benefit 
or win acclaim from men. Rebecca and Claudia Quinta are chaste and hum- 
ble servants. Prudent Abigail and Veturia turn aside the anger of David and 
Coriolanus, preventing bloodshed. The Sibyl guides Augustus, Judith defends 
her people, and Esther—humble, chaste, and prudent—pacifies Ahasuerus. 
These are resonant stories of female virtue for a community of nuns, especially 
one that had recently passed through the troubles that Herkenrode endured 
during the early sixteenth century. The women of the Herkenrode cycle offer 
public proofs of their virginity and their dutiful obedience, while displaying 
special talents for pacification and mediation, defending against male violence 
and co-opting male power. The echo of the community's trauma and its re- 
covery from the invasion of the abbey by the troops of the Prince of Nassau 
resounds in the figures and in the deeds of these women. 

Jael is not an easy fit for this group of women, especially as conceived 
and depicted by Lombard. Her chastity is suspect, she defies norms of obe- 
dience and female servility, she does not pacify or mediate but sheds blood, 
and she does not defend her home but welcomes the invader inside. She is 
most like her traditional iconographic counterpart, Judith, but this compari- 
son too is strained. Chaste Judith saved her city of Bethulia—its name signi- 
fies "virgin"—from the debauched Holofernes by venturing into the enemy 
camp in order to prevent the tyrant from breaching the walls and penetrat- 
ing the city. Jael lured a man into her home, while her husband was away, 
served him intoxicating drink when he asked only for water, and murdered 
him as he slept under her protection. Most strikingly, in Lombard's picture, 
Jael's deed is private, her struggle internal and hidden from view inside the 
temple portico, while the other women in the series accomplish their works 
and are acclaimed in public. Nevertheless, Jael’s analogy to the sisters at 
Herkenrode is even more pronounced than that of Judith or the other hero- 
ines. Lombard depicts Jael within the temple, in a space that deliberately 
mirrors the cloister of the abbey. Sisera is an invader, a type for the merce- 
naries of the prince of Nassau. His presence in a women’s cloister is a crime 
of sin. It corrupts the sexual purity of the temple, and Jael is complicit in his 
crime. Jael's victory over Sisera is not a triumph of virtue. She conquers sin— 
partly her own—and the death of Sisera portends the cleansing of the cloister, 
the redemption of the sinner, and submission to the will of God. Lombard's 
image of Jael allegorizes the temporal and spiritual crisis of the community 
at Herkenrode by conceiving Jael and her home as mirrors of the sisters and 
their abbey. 


148 CHAPTER 5 
3 Jael in the Temple of Jerusalem 


The key to this allegory is Lombard’s strikingly original conception of the 
setting of Jael’s encounter with Sisera. The significance of Jael’s role in 
the Herkenrode cycle is encoded in the erudite symbolism of Lombard’s icon- 
ographically dense composition, which in contrast to Altdorfer’s genre-like 
image of Jael relies on sophisticated literary and symbolic references to convey 
the subject’s meaning. Jael and Sisera are depicted in an elaborate portico be- 
longing to a larger, temple-like architecture. They are surrounded by and asso- 
ciated with astrological symbols, inscriptions, and other narrative accessories 
and symbolic attributes that adumbrate the typological qualities of Jael and 
Sisera in this exceptionally inventive composition. A rich variety of animal mo- 
tifs, including nude equestrian combatants, contribute to a complex symbolic 
portrait of animalistic Sisera. Sisera rests on his belly on the floor. On the right 
side of the composition, a frieze adorns the wall above a colonnade depict- 
ing a combat of naked horsemen that recalls the dynamic, densely crowded 
battles scenes of ancient Roman sarcophagi. The golden pommel of Sisera’s 
sword, still strapped to his side, is decorated with the head of a griffin or eagle. 
A glass cup located just behind the body is full of red wine. A golden jug next 
to the glass stands at Sisera’s hip. Its handle takes the shape of a deformed 
lion-like creature that suggests the effects of the wine. Opposite the cup and 
the jug, in the right corner of the composition, Sisera’s shield and helmet lie 
together (Fig. 5.9). The helmet bears latitude and longitude lines that evoke a 
celestial sphere, while the shield bears the zodiacal signs of Scorpio and Aries, 
the scorpion and ram. Scorpio at the base and Aries at the top of the shield are 
linked by a circular wreath that recalls the zodiac wheel. On the back wall of 
the portico, the heads of lions are depicted above a doorway at either end of a 
decorative frieze.°° 





36 These elements of the painting have passed largely without notice or explanation in pre- 
vious studies. The appearance of the cup and pitcher are the subject of two short notices 
in the Denhaene (2006) catalogue. However, the authors give little consideration to pic- 
torial significance and are primarily interested in the possible relation of Lombard's de- 
signs to contemporary vessels and glassware. See Chantal Fontaine-Hodiamot, "Le petit 
verre fatal: hybride?,” in Lambert Lombard, Peintre de la Renaissance: Liège 1505/06—1566, 
ed. Godelieve Denhaene (Bruxelles: IRPA/KIK, 2006), 176-77. Dewanckel Gilberte and 
Pierre-Yves Kairis, "Le cruche en laiton: imaginaire?,” in Lambert Lombard, Peintre de la 
Renaissance: Liège 1505/06—1566, ed. Godelieve Denhaene (Bruxelles: IRPA/KIK, 2006), 
178. Perplexingly, Ogier suggests that these details are depicted "conformément au récit du 
Cantique de Débora" despite the fact that the cup little resembles the phiala mentioned 
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FIGURE 5.9 

Detail of Figure 5.1, Lambert 
Lombard, Jael and Sisera, 
the shield of Sisera with 
astrological signs of Scorpio 
and Aries. 

PHOTO: © KIK-IRPA, 
BRUSSELS. 





These motifs are significant features of Lombard’s composition, but they 
express meaning inside the frame of the temple portico, which is the picto- 
rial condition that governs reception of Jael and Sisera and their associated 
attributes. As with Altdorfer and Van Eyck before him, Lombard's picture at- 
tests to the dramatic impact of setting on the viewer's perception of Jael. In 
a lordly pavilion on a battlefield, under a tree behind a wall, in a temple on a 
hill, Jael's story acquires important differences in tone and symbolic implica- 
tion. In previous research on Lombard's Jael, the question of the setting has 
been asked but not answered. As Cécile Ogier ponders, *Le remplacement de 
la tente par un temple ne trouve pas dexplication, si ce nest peut-etre le gout 
de Lombard pour l'architecture antique?" There is no doubt that Lombard, 
himself an architect, admired antique architecture, and his other canvases in 
the series of Femmes vertueuses offer additional, excellent examples of painted 
architecture. However, Lombard's admiration for antiquity was more than 
a matter of taste. It was part of his larger dedication to a rational, learned, 
intellectually coherent vision for the work of the artist.?? Lombard was a true 





in Scripture (Judges 5:25) and the vessels contain wine rather than water, which Sisera 
requested, or milk, which Jael provided according to Scripture. Ogier, “Historique,” 171. 

37 Ogier, “Historique,” 171. 

38 Concepts of antiquity played an important role in Lombard's philosophy of art and in 
his work as an artist. See Kemp and Kemp, “Lambert Lombards antiquarische Theorie;” 
Denhaene, “L’Antiquité;” Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquites.” 

39  Lombardď’s erudition was first praised by his friend and biographer, the humanist poet 
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pictor doctus, with little tolerance for what might be regarded as aesthetically 
gratuitous or intellectually discordant elements in pictorial composition.*° In 
no other painting in the Herkenrode cycle does antique architecture (or for 
that matter any other element of setting) disrupt and contradict the essential 
features of Biblical narrative, as does the temple-tent in the painting of Jael. 
Lombard’s original vision for Jael’s setting reflects his intention to transform 
Jael. The temple is the key to understanding Jael, her role in the larger series, 
and the purpose of that series for the community of nuns at Herkenrode. 

Lombard did not invent Jael’s temple portico out of whole cloth. Edward 
Wouk writes of Lombard’s approach to antiquity: “As court painter to the 
prince-bishop Erard de la Marck, he turned to written texts and the visible rem- 
nants of antiquities found in his native region not only to reconstruct history 
and the world of the ancient gods but also to introduce a visual counterpart to 
the nascent fields of philology, archaeology and historiography in the north.”*! 
Lombard produced pictures based on ekphrasis, as Wouk notes.** He sought 
in the literary and archaeological residues of the ancient world a scholarly and 
aesthetic basis for his work as an artist. In his painting of Jael, the distinctive 
antique temple portico is founded on ancient sources. Lombard drew inspira- 
tion directly from Flavius Josephus' long, detailed accounts of the temple of 
Jerusalem in both Book xv of the Antiquities and Book v of the Wars of the 
Jews. In Lombard's composition, Jael's temple is located on a hill. Through 
the doorway at the back of the porch in which Jael and Sisera are situated, the 
landscape is visible as a series of hills or ridges descending from the temple to a 
plane in the far distance on which the battle of Barak and Sisera's armies takes 
place. Barak and a companion are depicted ascending a winding path to the 
temple leading from the large arch or tower that controls access from the plain 
to the hill with Jael's temple. The general features of this arrangement strongly 
resemble Josephus' description of the temple and temple mount: 





(Bruges: Ex officina Huberti Goltzii, 1565). Edward Wouk describes Lombard's deeply in- 
tellectual, scholarly interests in ancient architecture, ekphrasis, and culture. In a 1565 let- 
ter to Vasari, Lombard outlined, as Wouk writes, “a model of art history as a via virtutis in 
which the progressive discovery of the lost ancient rules of art would reflect the ‘virtw of 
their interpreters.” Wouk, “Reclaiming the antiquities,” 37. 

40 Closely similarly intellectual portraits of Lambert Lombard as pictor doctus—an epithet 
used repeatedly in the literature on Lombard—are found in the scholarship of Kemp and 
Kemp, “Lambert Lombards antiquarische Theorie,” 146; Denhaene, Lambert Lombard 
(2006), 79; and Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities,” 35. 

41 Wouk, “Reclaiming the Antiquities,” 37. 

42 Ibid., 37-38. 
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Now this temple, as I have already said, was built upon a strong hill. At 
hrst the plain at the top was hardly sufficient for the holy house and the 
altar, for the ground about it was very uneven, and like a precipice; but 
when king Solomon, who was the person that built the temple, had built 
a wall to it on its east side, there was then added one cloister founded 
on a bank cast up for it, and on the other parts the holy house stood 
naked. But in future ages the people added new banks, and the hill be- 
came a larger plain.^? 


The massive, strange, arch-like building in the middle ground of the picture 
that protects the road to Jael's temple also finds a basis inJosephus' description 
of the outbuildings and structures of the larger temple complex. The structure 
in Lombard's picture is not simply a Roman triumphal arch. It has crossing 
aisles and interior spaces that hint at a complex structure, somewhat like a 
triumphal arch crossed with the remnant of a Roman bath or the crossing of 
a basilica. This structure's shape, size, and position in the picture recall 
Josephus' description of the Tower of Antonia at the northwest corner of the 
temple complex: "Now on the north side [of the temple] was built a citadel, 
whose walls were square, and strong, and of extraordinary firmness. This cita- 
del was built by the kings of the Asamonean race, who were also high priests 
before Herod, and they called it the Tower.’** In the Wars, Josephus offers а 
more detailed description of the tower: 


Now as to the tower of Antonia, it was situated at the corner of two clois- 
ters (porticarum) of the court of the temple; of that on the west, and 
that on the north; it was erected upon a rock of fifty cubits in height, 
and was on a great precipice ... The inward parts had the largeness and 
form of a palace, it being parted into all kinds of rooms and other con- 
veniences, such as courts, and places for bathing, and broad spaces for 
camps ... And as the entire structure resembled that of a tower, it con- 
tained also four other distinct towers at its four corners.^? 


Josephus' account of the temple also mentions without description the exis- 
tence of numerous gates that controlled access to different parts of the temple. 





43 Josephus, Wars, 5.53. Flavius Josephus, The Works of Josephus: Complete and Unabridged, 
trans. William Whiston (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1987), 705-06. 

44 Josephus Antiquities, 15.11.4. Ibid., 424. 

45 Josephus, Wars, 5.5.8. Ibid., 708. 
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Even more compelling is the resemblance of Jael’s porch to key details of 
Josephus’ description of the many cloisters or porticos (porticus in the Latin) 
that surrounded the exterior of the temple and that provided access to the 
temple mount for groups who were barred from entering the inner sanctum of 
the temple itself, including non-Levitical Jews, those who were judged impure 
(Josephus’ Latin text specifies those suffering from sexual diseases and leprosy, 
gonorrhoeos and leperos), and especially, women.^? In his description of the 
temple in the Wars, Josephus writes: 


For all the cloisters were double, and the pillars to them belonging ... were 
of one entire stone each of them, and that stone was white marble; and 
the roofs were adorned with cedar, curiously graven. The natural mag- 
nificence, and excellent polish, and the harmony of the joints in these 
cloisters, afforded a prospect that was very remarkable.*’ 


Of the women’s cloister, he writes, 


There was also on the other sides one southern and one northern gate, 
through which was a passage into the court of the women; for as to the 
other gates, the women were not allowed to pass through them; nor when 
they went through their own gate could they go beyond their own wall. 
This place was allotted to the women of our own country, and of other 
countries, provided they were of the same nation, and that equally.*8 


In the Antiquities, Josephus contributes detailed descriptions of decorative 
features of the cloisters that closely match Jael’s temple portico. He describes 
a cloister that “had been adorned by many kings in former times; and round 
about the entire temple were fixed the spoils taken from barbarous nations; all 
these had been dedicated to the temple by Herod, with the addition of those 
he had taken from the Arabians.’*9 Another cloister 


had pillars that stood in four rows one over against the other all along ... 
Their chapiters were made with sculptures after the Corinthian order, 
and caused an amazement |to the spectators], by reason of the grandeur 
of the whole ... but the roofs were adorned with deep sculptures in wood, 





46 Flavii Iosephi Hebraei, Opera Omnia, (Lyon, 1783). 

47 Josephus, Wars, 5.5.2. Josephus, The Works of Josephus, 706. 
48 Josephus, Wars, 5.5.2. Ibid., 706. 

49 Josephus, Antiquities, 15.11.3. Ibid., 424. 
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representing many sorts of figures. The middle was much higher than the 
rest, and the wall of the front was adorned with beams, resting upon pil- 
lars, that were interwoven into it, and that front was all of polished stone.°° 


In aggregate, these diverse descriptions of the temple cloisters are highly simi- 
lar to the details of Jael’s portico: a row of four marble columns (as opposed 
to four rows), crowned with marvelous Corinthian capitals, richly adorned 
with sculptures and ornaments suggestive of the “spoils taken from barbarous 
nations.” 

The theme of exclusion and segregation of space is strong in Josephus’ de- 
scription of the temple and important to Lombard’s conception of Jael. In both 
Antiquities and Wars, he mentions an inscription forbidding foreigners from 
the inner parts of the temple precinct: “When you go through these [first] 
cloisters, unto the second [court of the] temple... pillars [stood], at equal 
distances from one another, declaring the law of purity, some in Greek, and 
some in Roman letters, that “no foreigner should go within that sanctuary,'*! 
and “an inscription, which forbade any foreigner to go in under pain of death.” 
This inscription supplies a source for the inspiration for Lombard's depiction of 
an inscription prominently placed above the door of Jael's portico. Elsewhere, 
in Wars, Josephus describes the segregation and exclusion from the temple of 
the diseased and of menstruating women: 


A wall of partition [that] encompassed the holy house and the altar, and 
kept the people that were on the outside off from the priests. Moreover, 
those that had the gonorrhea and the leprosy were excluded out of the 
city entirely; women also, when their courses were upon them, were shut 
out of the temple; nor when they were free from that impurity, were they 
allowed to go beyond the limit before-mentioned; men also, that were 
not thoroughly pure, were prohibited to come into the inner [court of 
е | temple; nay, the priests themselves that were not pure were prohib- 
ited to come into it also.9? 


In Antiquities, he writes, "There was one large gate, through which such as were 
pure came in, together with their wives; but the temple further inward in that 
gate was not allowed to the women; but still more inward was there a third 





50 Josephus, Antiquities, 15.11.5. Ibid., 425. 
51 Josephus, Wars, 5.5.2. Ibid., 706. 
52 Josephus, Antiquities, 15.11.5. Ibid., 425. 
53 Josephus, Wars, 5.5.6. Ibid., 708. 
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[court of the] temple, whereinto it was not lawful for any but the priests alone 
to enter.5^ These descriptions of the partitions within the temple offer per- 
spective on the wall with its closed door on the left side of Jael's portico. 

Finally, Josephus' description of the inner sanctum of the temple itself in- 
cludes details that are clearly relevant to Lombard's conception of Jael, espe- 
cially zodiacal and astrological details that provided a source of inspiration 
for the painting's highly original zodiacal symbolism. Describing the furniture 
of the inner sanctum of the temple, Josephus comments on a curtain that had 
"embroidered upon it all that was mystical in the heavens, excepting that of 
the [twelve] signs, representing living creatures.”°> He notes that “the seven 
lamps signified the seven planets; for so many there were springing out of the 
candlestick. Now the twelve loaves that were upon the table signified the circle 
of the zodiac and the year" 59 

Taken together, the lengthy, detailed accounts of the temple in Josephus' 
Antiquities and Wars offer a flexible, literary catalogue of the features of the 
larger temple compound, many of which find their way into Lombard's con- 
ception of Jael's setting: a fine cloister or portico on one wall of a temple on a 
hill that descends to a massive structure resembling the tower of Antonia or 
one of the gates controlling access to the temple compound. Jael's cloister is 
adorned with richly carved sculptures, exquisite Corinthian capitals, and orna- 
ments of barbarous nations, with an inscription above the doorway in golden 
letters that expresses praise for God, while Sisera, a foreigner corresponding to 
the inscribed warning mentioned by Josephus, has dared to enter the cloister 
and meets his death. Even the zodiacal symbolism in Lombard's painting finds 
a basis in Josephus' account of the temple. Nevertheless, it is not obvious that 
Lombard should have reconceived Jael's deed as taking place in the temple 
of Jerusalem. The Temple of Solomon did not even exist when Jael drove the 
spike through Sisera's brain in the Book of Judges, and the interpenetration of 
the ancient Book of Judges with Josephus' first-century account of the temple 
of Jerusalem in Lombard's sixteenth-century painted narrative confronts the 
viewer with a conspicuous example of what Christopher Wood and Alexander 
Nagel have dubbed the “anachronic Renaissance"? This disruptive anachro- 
nism alters the narrative sense of Lombard's picture and introduces an em- 
blematic significance. Jael does not belong to her own story here in the temple 





54 Josephus, Antiquities, 15.11.5. Ibid., 425. 
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but to another, larger moral and spiritual narrative that organizes and con- 
nects the eight canvases in Lombard’s cycle of Femmes vertueuses. 

What is most revealing about Lombard’s reconception of Jael is not that 
Jael’s deed takes place in the temple but that it takes place in a very specific 
part of the temple as described by Josephus: in the claustral setting of one of 
the external porticoes reserved for women. Lombard imagined Jael in the tem- 
ple not for its holy, spiritual associations but for its associations in Josephus 
with the segregation and exclusion of those of lesser virtue and inferior sta- 
tus from the holy inner sanctum. For the sisters in the convent at Herkenrode, 
Lombard evoked the cloistered Jael not as one among the virtuous women of 
the series but as the most direct counterpart to themselves. She does not repre- 
sent a virtuous (and perhaps unachievable) ideal. She is instead a model for the 
carnal and spiritual struggle of the morally imperfect women of Herkenrode, 
for whom the rules of monastic discipline emphasized the daily conflict of 
fleshly desire and spiritual reason that is embodied iconographically in the 
story of Jael and Sisera. 


4 A Scorpion in the Cloister and the Sisters at Herkenrode 


In Lombard's painting, Sisera’s presence in Jael's cloister violates the sexual 
segregation and purity of the temple, as described by Josephus and as lived 
by the sisters of Herkenrode. Jael presides like the abbesses of Herkenrode 
over the sexual corruption of the cloister, invaded by soldiers. Lombard adorns 
Jael's cloister with pictorial features whose profane and desanctifying implica- 
tions turn the story of Jael and Sisera into a spiritual and religious allegory of 
the female sinner, the prodigal nun. The glass of wine at Sisera's hip is no chal- 
ice. It is a type of secular drinking vessel related to the Netherlandish roemer.°® 
It rests on the ground, no place for sacrament. There is no altar or table in 
Jael’s cloister. Likewise, the golden jug with the deformed, lion-like creature 
that serves as its handle is no Eucharistic cruet.?? It evokes the intoxicating 
effects of wine that robs men of their wits, brings out their carnal natures, and 
turns them into beasts. Sisera, who has drunk deeply from the cup, lies on his 
belly on the ground in the manner of an animal. His eagle or gryphon-headed 
sword pommel, the naked riders fighting in the frieze above his head, and the 
zodiacal beasts that adorn his shield are all barbarous, pagan ornaments that 
contribute dimension to Sisera's carnal abasement. 





58 Fontaine-Hodiamot, “Le petit verre,” 176. 
59  Dewanckel and Kairis, “La cruche en laiton,” 178. 
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This animal imagery and, in particular, the astrological signs and symbols 
on Sisera’s shield and helmet are the symbolic keys to Lombard’s picture as a 
mirror of the temporal and spiritual troubles of the abbey of Herkenrode. The 
symbols of Scorpio and Aries, the scorpion and the ram, oppose each other 
at the bottom and top of the shield, in orbit along a circular wreath that al- 
ludes to the zodiacal wheel. In the traditional planetary system of astrology, 
Aries and Scorpio are both governed by Mars, and in this light might be seen 
as references to the tyrant, Sisera, but symbols meant to establish Sisera as a 
soldier and man of war are redundant and unnecessary to this picture, given 
his narrative identity, armor, weapons, and the battle raging in the background 
of the image. Astrology was more than simply an onomastic science in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, useful for naming and categorizing things. 
On the contrary, astrology was a prophetic discourse that dealt with causes 
and explanations. Likewise, the shield itself has profound implications as an 
emblem, a frame within the frame. The ancient tradition of the shield tondo, 
on which Lombard is drawing, encompasses some of the most famous ex- 
amples of classical ekphrasis, including poetic descriptions of the shields of 
Achilles, Heracles, and Aeneas, among other ancient heroes.9? The rhetorical 
function of the shield ekphrasis in ancient poetry is not to name the owner. 
Aeneas's shield, for instance, is adorned with images of events from later 
Roman history. The epic, enigmatic decorative program of Achilles’s shield— 
cosmic or astrological in content like that of Sisera—has elicited numerous 
interpretations that generally demonstrate the shield's function as a kind of 
metanarrative.®! The shield emblem, like the science of astrology, is prophetic, 
concerned with perspective on history and omens of the future. The zodiacal 
emblem on Sisera’s shield is thus doubly portentous, an intentional sign within 
the image that supplies a key to the picture’s larger meaning and to its impli- 
cations for the Herkenrode cycle. In Lombard’s picture, the meaning of the 
shield, bearing its astrological emblems, is tied to the significance of the story’s 
setting in the cloister of the temple. The astrological symbols interpret the sig- 
nificance of Sisera and Jael’s violation of the laws of sexual purity governing 





60 See the shield ekphrases in Homer, Illiad, 18.478—608. Hesiod, The Shield of Heracles. 
Virgil, Aeneid, 8.617—731. See also, among many publications on the subject, R. D. Williams, 
“The Shield of Aeneas,” Vergilius 27 (1981): 8-11. Riemer Faber, “Vergil’s Shield of Aeneas 
(Aeneid 8.617—731) and the Shield of Heracles,” Mnemosyne 53, no. 1 (2000): 49—57. 

61 An extensive literature exists on interpretation of the shield of Achilles: see for instance 
Calvin S. Byre, “Narration, Description, and Theme in Shield of Achilles,” The Classical 
Journal 88, no. 1 (1992): 33-42. Stephen Scully, “Reading the Shield of Achilles: Terror, 
Anger, Delight,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 101 (2003): 29-47. 
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the temple and they explain the consequence of this moral and sexual trans- 
gression in terms of the Pox, a judgment sent by God to punish and chastise the 
lascivious and concupiscent. 

In short, the result of the sexual corruption of the temple through Jael and 
Sisera’s forbidden congress is syphilis. The predominant medical explanation 
for the origin of syphilis in early modern society was astrological.9? Early mod- 
ern medicine relied extensively on astrology in the explanation and treatment 
of disease, but the singular character of syphilis as a new and especially ter- 
rible affliction inspired an equally unique astrological explanation. Syphilis 
emerged, according to the most broadly held medical view, as the result of a 
rare and unwonted conjunction of the seven known planets in the houses of 
Mars, with six planets in Scorpio and the seventh in Aries. This alignment em- 
phasized the influence of Scorpio on the emergence of the disease. Scorpio, 
the sign of the genitals, naturally governed sexual diseases, and the scorpion 
quickly became a prominent symbol of the Pox.9? It appeared in visual art in 
connection with syphilis for perhaps the first time in a 1496 woodcut illustrat- 
ed by the young Albrecht Dürer (Fig 4.6).5* The print reproduces the astrologi- 
cal explanation for the origin of the Pox put forth by the Nuremberg physician 
Theodorus Ulsenius, illustrated by Dürer's image of a Landsknecht in the pos- 
ture of the Man of Sorrows, baring his ulcers and sores. He stands beneath a 
celestial sphere with the signs of the zodiac in a band around its circumfer- 
ence. Immediately over the head of the afflicted man, Scorpio and Aries 
appear immediately above and below each other, as on Sisera's shield, though 
with their positions reversed. Four stars symbolizing the planets along with 
the sun and the moon (which were understood in Renaissance astrology to 
be planets) appear clustered together with the sign of Scorpio. A single planet 
appears below with the sign of Aries. 

Scorpio and the scorpion were closely intertwined with the imagery and met- 
aphors of the Pox in sixteenth-century culture.® A fresco by Amico Aspertini 
in the oratory of St. Cecilia, San Giacomo Maggiore, Bologna (1504-06), depicts 
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a syphilitic holding a pennant emblazoned with a scorpion in the crowd ob- 
serving the martyrdoms of Sts. Valerian and Tiburtius.°© The meaning of 
Bronzino’s famed London Allegory as an allegory of the Pox turns in part on the 
extraordinary image of a creature with the face of a young woman and the tail 
and sting of a scorpion, bearing honeycomb in one hand and her sting in the 
other.9? The astrological influence of Scorpio seemed to contemporary observ- 
ers to explain the character of the new disease. Scorpio governed the genitals 
and their associated diseases. The almost immediate recognition that syphilis 
both affected the genitals and was transmitted through sexual contact placed 
the disease, medically speaking, under the sign of Scorpio.9? The personality 
traits associated with people born under Scorpio, especially fraudulence, de- 
ceit, and hypocrisy, appeared to confirm the constellation’s baleful influence 
on the character of the disease, whose venom turned the sexual act associ- 
ated with love and pleasure into an act of sexual betrayal, pleasure concealing 
the bitter poison of the Pox. Venom and poison swiftly became the dominant 
metaphors for the cause of infection and “deception” by female sexual partners 
became the most widely recognized vector.9? Jean Fernel, perhaps the greatest 
French physician of the period, wrote that 


the efficient cause of the veneral sickness is an occult and venomous 
quality, or rather a pernicious venom contracted by contagion ... The 
force and power of this venom sometimes remains concealed in us for a 
long period, but in time reveals itself ... Just as the poison of a scorpion ... 
spreads imperceptibly throughout the whole body from the first part to 
be infected.”° 


The physician Jacques de Bethencout suggested the infection might be due in 
some cases to the "special virulence of the courtesan's menses." The Italian 
physician Falloppio describes the poxied female as a “beautiful siren,” falsely 
luring lovers to their doom.” A pox-sufferer's Paternoster warned against 
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lecherous females who would infect their lovers with poison.’ A satirical 
poem from 1512 by Jean Drouyn advised lovers not to “start the job with out 
a candle; don't be afraid to take a look, both high and low,’ in order to be sure 
that the lady is not concealing signs of the contagion."* Ulrich von Hutten 
wrote that women concealed the infection in "their secret Places, wherein are 
little pretty Sores, full of venomous Poison, being very dangerous for such as 
unknowingly meddle with them.” A song from mid-century by the Flemish 
composer Hubert Naich speaks in the voice of man empoisoned by his lover: 
"These sores and aches lurked within my lady's downy breast, as the secret 
venom that you concealed, which now becomes apparent."76 

The venomous scorpion was of ancient regarded as fraudulent, deceiving, 
sexually dangerous, and female. The scorpion is a woman, or rather woman is 
a scorpion, as the Book of Ecclesiasticus (26:10) puts it: "As a yoke of oxen that 
is moved to and fro, so also is a wicked woman: he that hath hold of her, is as 
he that taketh hold of a scorpion." Chaucer wrote in The Parsons Tale, “And 
therefore seith Solomon that *whoso toucheth and handleth a womman, he 
fareth lyk hym that handleth the scorpioun that styngeth and sodeynly sleeth 
thurgh hus envenymynge."* The thirteenth-century Ancrene Riwle, written for 
a community of English anchoresses, makes "the scorpion with the stinging 
tail of lechery” the animal figure of the sin of lust:79 


The Scorpion of Lechery that is, of lustfulness hath such a progeny... 
Whoredom, Adultery, Loss of Virginity, and Incest; that is, between kin- 
dred, carnally or spiritually; which is divided into many kinds. One is, 
impure desire to commit the uncleanness with the mind's consent; that 
is, when the mind and the heart oppose not, but are well pleased, and 
yearn after all that the flesh incites to, and help each other to the same 
end to know and witness.®° 
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Agrippa von Nettesheim, writing in the 1530s, agreed that the scorpion pro- 
vokes luxuria.*! The scorpion was understood as a symbol of deceit and treach- 
ery, because it carries its sting behind it. The Ancrene Riwle states that “the 
scorpion is a kind of worm that hath a face, as it is said, somewhat like that 
of a woman, and is a serpent behind; putteth on a pleasant countenance, and 
fawns upon you with her head, but stingeth with her tail.’8* The scorpion is 
thus the figure of fraud, deceit, and treachery. Its head "seemeth so very sweet," 
but its tail brings pain and suffering.9? As Gregory the Great wrote, “Verily, the 
scorpion comes with flattery, but strikes with the tail: it does not sting with 
the face," and, "They are scorpions who appear flattering and innocuous of 
face, but behind the back bear the means of pouring out poison." 5^ 

On Sisera's shield, Scorpio opposes Aries as the female, night house to the 
male, day house of Mars in the planetary system of astrology that was em- 
ployed in early modern medicine. In the planetary zodiacal schema, the five 
known planets each governed two opposed signs, a day and night house. The 
sun, having only a day house, and the moon only a night house, were also con- 
sidered planets and governed a single sign each. However, altogether different 
relationships among the zodiacal signs are described in the alternative zodiacal 
system based on the twelve Olympian gods in Marcus Manilius's Astronomica, 
a first-century text whose rediscovery and translation in the fifteenth century 
had great influence on Renaissance humanists. In Manilius's scheme, which 
underlies Lombard's conception of Sisera's shield, Scorpio is associated with 
Mars but Aries is the sign of Pallas (Міпегуа).85 Manilius also identified each 
sign with a part of the body in an arrangement identical to that of the tradi- 
tional medical associations of the zodiacal signs with the body in planetary 
astrology.8 As Manilius explains, Aries governed by Pallas (Minerva), goddess 
of wisdom who was born from Jupiter's brow, is associated with the head.*" 
Scorpio governed by Mars was associated with the genitals. The opposition 
of Scorpio and Aries is thus the opposition of Mars and Minerva, genitals and 
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head, lust and wisdom: Sisera’s carnal indulgence and the prick of the nail at 
his temple. 

This opposition allegorizes the folly of lust and the conquest of reason by 
desire that produced new victims of the Pox. Carnal folly too was a common 
trope in patient narratives, medical advice, poetry, and art generated in re- 
sponse to syphilis in the sixteenth century. Joseph Griinpeck, a German physi- 
cian in the employ of the emperor Maximilian, rose to prominence first for his 
medical study of the Pox, which he attributed to the aforementioned astrologi- 
cal conjunction.’ When Grünpeck himself was infected and ostracized from 
the court, he turned from writing about the causes of the disease to chroni- 
cling its terrible effects. As to the cause of his own infection, Grünpeck sus- 
pected his participation at a feast, an evening of debauch, a dinner attended 
also by Ceres, Bacchus, and Venus, as he wrote ruefully.89 This conventional 
humanist allegory of carnal pleasure, of the interdependent appetites of the 
body for food, wine, and sex, specifically allegorizes the submission of reason 
to desire. For Sisera, too, intemperance and lust were complementary desires 
that led to misery. Prophylaxis was a considerable focus of the discussion of the 
Pox.?? First, physicians advised against sleeping with prostitutes. Second, they 
encouraged monogamy or at least sleeping with known sexual partners. Third, 
they advised closely examining sexual partners for signs of the Pox. Finally, if 
a man still felt compelled to have intercourse with a prostitute infected with 
the Pox, physicians advised first washing the woman's vulva with vinegar and 
washing one's member immediately afterward with hot wine. One wonders 
how a man in the grip of desire was expected to have the foresight and com- 
posure to approach the act of passion with such attention to hygiene. There is 
a palpable tension in these instructions and prophylactic attitudes between 
the acknowledgement of the overmastering power of desire and corruptibil- 
ity of reason and wise judgment. Michel de Montaigne, in an early modern 
criticism of sexual education, lamented that society only begins to teach young 
people how to live when life has already passed them by, that is when they 
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have already fallen prey to the corrupting passions and have ruined themselves 
through drink and disease.?! 

Drawing on all of these perspectives and attitudes to the Pox—astrologi- 
cal, social, medical, and metaphorical—Lombard's painting of Jael and Sisera 
turns Biblical narrative into a spiritual commentary on the surrender of spiri- 
tual reason to carnal desire. Scorpio and Aries, female and male, genitals and 
head, allegorize the conflict between passion and reason. They also allegorize 
the relationship between Jael and Sisera. Jael is a scorpion, a seductive de- 
ceiver, who greets Sisera with a woman's pleasing countenance but conceals 
behind her a sting—the nail, which pierces Sisera's temple, the seat of reason. 
In early modern society, lust was a female attribute, reason—or its failure—a 
male quality, but the moral crisis portrayed in Lombard's painting is not con- 
tained entirely within either the character of Jael or of Sisera. The meeting of 
Jael and Sisera touches off the crisis, just as the unwonted conjunction of plan- 
ets in Scorpio and Aries together produced the plague of syphilis. Neither Jael 
nor Sisera bears responsibility alone: Jael invited Sisera, but Sisera entered.?? 
In this unlawful, immoral, and corrupting act, the sisters at Herkenrode found 
the moral image and metaphor for their own spiritual crisis: for the violation 
of their temple and the carnal and temporal corruption of the monastery's 
spiritual and moral discipline. The mercenaries of the prince of Nassau vio- 
lated the cloister, but in the self-flagellating spirit of medieval Christianity, the 
spiritual laxity and decadence of the sisters—and perhaps even some overt 
encouragement—served as invitation to the invaders. It is entirely likely, 
though perhaps impossible to confirm, that the mercenaries brought syphilis 
with them into the cloister and thus delivered a cruel judgment on the bodies 
of the poor sisters who failed to defend their chastity and the purity of the 
cloister against the violence of these corrupters. Venereal disease became the 
emblem, at least in Lombard's picture, of the community's corruption but also 
the spur that goaded its spiritual reform. 

In Lombard's picture, Jael is a nun who has opened the cloister to the 
entrance of men. In the allegory that Lombard conceived for the nuns at 
Herkenrode, the essential crisis of the Jael narrative is not the murder of Sisera 
but his presence in the cloister, the corruption of religious discipline, female 
chastity, and the sanctity of the temple. The moral crisis is not Jael's killing 
blow but her complicity, her invitation. Sisera's presence in the cloister is the 
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figure of Jael’s sin, and Jael’s murder of Sisera is her imperfect act of contrition. 
Of the exemplary women in the Herkenrode cycle, Jael alone invited sin into 
her temple, and her victory over Sisera is not so much a triumph of virtue as a 
penance that bears the weight of her crime. Above all, Sisera’s death alleviates 
the morally intolerable condition of his presence in the cloister. 


5 Temporalities of Jael 


The biblical narrative of Jael and Sisera thus acquires distinctly new implica- 
tions in the conspicuously anachronic setting of the ancient temple, which 
performs a vital role in framing the story as a mirror that reflects the abbey’s 
own recent history of trauma and its recovery. There are few monuments with 
amore “wrinkled temporality” than the temple of Jerusalem, which is an atem- 
poral spiritual ideal and an eschatological idea as much as it ever was a build- 
ing. As a building, the temple is defined by cycles of foundation, destruction, 
and restoration that mirror the history of Israel and that encode its future. The 
temple in its various incarnations and intervening dormancies or suspensions 
both “gathers the past” and points prophetically toward the future and eschato- 
logical renewal.?? This unique temporality is evoked in Lombard's picture. The 
anachronic depiction of Jael, most blessed of women in tents, in the temple 
of Jersualem as built by Herod and described by Josephus is a conspicuously 
deliberate artistic act. The erudite Lombard knew full well what he was doing. 
Renaissance artists often employed such deliberate anachronism as a source 
of meaning in their compositions.9* Lombard's composition acknowledges the 
complicated history and temporal idea of the temple. The portico in which 
Jael stands is in perfect condition, but the great tower-gate visible through the 
cloister colonnade is in ruins. X-ray spectography of the canvas reveals that in 
the underlying drawing for the initial design, the gate is whole and unblem- 
ished. The decision to depict the gate in ruins reflects a change in design made 
evidently in the course of the panel's completion.9° Francoise Rosier suggests 
this change is a sign of the taste and expectations of the humanist artists and 
scholars of the period for the appearance of ancient architecture.?9 However, 
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Lombard’s depiction of Jael in the temple is so provocative that I think this 
detail might be read more accurately as a conscious acknowledgement of the 
temple’s temporal fortunes and misfortunes. The building ought not to exist 
at all in Jael’s time. It is out of time, at once whole and ruined, a fraught archi- 
tecture of Judaic identity, which is characterized by its cycles of good faith and 
bad faith, kingdom and exile. The abbey of Herkenrode was passing through 
its own morally and spiritually turbulent period in the early sixteenth century, 
not unlike the Hebraic era depicted in the Book of Judges, marked by cycles 
of spiritual, religious, and temporal decadence and reform. The mercenaries’ 
invasion of the cloister—the abbey’s greatest crisis—also proved to be a turn- 
ing point in Herkenrode’s history, as it is in Jael’s spiritual journey in Lombard’s 
painting. 

As depicted by Lombard, Jael is the model of the cloistered sisters, who slays 
her sin by killing Sisera, but this is hardly a recommendation of her virtue. Her 
victory over Sisera is the sign rather of her submission to God and of her re- 
demption, a sign of the economy of salvation. Lombard made this devotional, 
penitential meaning manifest by means of an inscription above the door at 
the back of Jael’s cloister. This inscription is the only piece of text included 
within any of the eight canvases in the Herkenrode cycle. It supplies the ex- 
plicit moral lesson of the image of Jael and of the larger series. It also places the 
Herkenrode cycle in an overtly devotional context. Through the door, one sees 
Jael emerging to greet Barak in order to reveal the death of Sisera. In Scripture, 
this is a great victory for which the prophetess Deborah extolled Jael in her 
canticle as “most blessed of women.” It is the moment that confirms the proph- 
ecy that God would give this victory to a woman. The inscription above Jael’s 
head, SOLI DEO LAUS HONOR, “To God alone praise and honor,” must be read 
hrst in relation to this image of would-be triumph. Lombard retracts Deborah's 
blessing on Jael and denies Jael glory. That Sisera is dead is just and good. His 
death is the punishment decreed by God, but the agent of his death deserves 
no praise. So it was, for instance, with syphilis, which was widely viewed in 
sixteenth-century society as a plague sent by God to punish the lascivious for 
sins of lust. The death and suffering of the afflicted might thus be described as 
morally just, even divinely ordained, but the disease itself and the agents of its 
spread, the Landsknechts and prostitutes who freely transmitted the disease 
across the continent, could hardly be lauded for doing God's work. On a more 
local scale, in the lives of the sisters of the abbey of Herkenrode, their daily 
victories over the temptations lurking in their own breasts offered no occa- 
sion for self-congratulation. The ethic and aesthetic of monastic devotion are 
humility and self-denial. Confessing one's sins and slaying the personal demons 
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of desire did not make one like the Virgin or the other virtuous women in the 
Herkenrode cycle who could be admired but not easily equaled. 

In addition to its literal meaning in the picture as a commentary on the 
victory and Biblical blessing of Jael, the phrase soli deo laus honor also had 
conventional devotional significance as a common prayer in fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century religion, frequently encountered, for instance, in Books of 
Hours. It served as a formal expression of humility intended to characterize 
the speaker’s pieties as unselfish devotions to God rather than sanctimonious 
demonstrations of personal spiritual virtue. This prayer in association with 
Jael both casts her victory as an act of submission to the will of God and, by 
extension, interprets the work of reform at Herkenrode as a conquest of sin ac- 
complished through spiritual submission to the law of the cloister. 

The inscription’s prayerful expression of humility offers new perspective 
on the intriguing posture of Jael, who though in a superior position to Sisera 
adopts a physically submissive, even surrendering pose that implicitly denies 
any claim to honor or victory. She kneels on one knee and leans forward slightly, 
her face turns toward the ground, her eyes are hooded, her expression passive 
and serene. She is dominant with respect to Sisera, but her pose, found else- 
where in Lombard’s works, is always employed for the depiction of subjects 
who must convey humility, submission, and self-abasement. Figures appear 
in nearly identical postures for instance in Lombard’s painting of Augustus 
kneeling before his vision of the Virgin and Child, for a drawing of the enslaved 
Joseph kneeling humbly before Potiphar, and for the bound captive kneeling 
before the figure of Victory in a sketch based on Lombard's study of an ancient 
Roman relief (Fig. 5.10). This last example may provide the ultimate source for 
this pose in Lombard's art, given the degree to which Lombard sought to found 
his conceptions on ancient models and ideas derived from his study of antiq- 
uity. Perhaps the single closest analogy to the figure of Jael in Lombard's other 
works is found in a drawing of the martyrdom of Saint Catherine (Fig. 5.11), 
who is closely similar in appearance, expression, dress, and posture to the fig- 
ure of Jael. Catherine kneels submissively with her hands clasped in prayer, 
baring her neck to the executioner who stands at her back. Her expression is 
passive and untroubled, serenely bowing to her fate, her physical submission 
a spiritual triumph. Jael likewise is depicted in a posture of submission that 
visually affirms the moral sense of the devotional inscription above the door 
to the cloister: to God alone honor and praise; to Jael, humble surrender to the 
bloody, messy work of penance and the purification of the temple. 

Lombard's picture is profoundly original as a conception of Jael. However, 
the painting's spiritual and devotional thesis finds extensive context in the 
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FIGURE 5.10 


Lambert Lombard, Victory, Album d'Arenberg, ca. 1540, pen 


and brown ink on paper, Liége, Cabinet des estampes et des 
dessins de la Ville de Liége, 253 x 131 mm. 


PHOTO: © KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS. 
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FIGURE 5.11 Lambert Lombard, Martyrdom of St. Catherine, Album 
d'Arenberg, ca. 1550, pen and red ink on paper, Liége, Cabinet des 
estampes et des dessins de la Ville de Liége, 190 x 105 mm. 
PHOTO: © KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS. 
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theological ideas and even in the artistic conceptions of Lombard’s immediate 
contemporaries and peers among the northern humanists.?" In 1546, for in- 
stance, Cornelis Anthonisz. produced a seven-image series of woodcuts on the 
moral theme of the soul's progress from bad behavior to divine punishment to 
penitent suffering to forgiveness.?* Lombard likewise conceived Jael as a sin- 
ner redeemed, as a figure who embodies the progress of the sinner from the 
crime, through confession of guilt, to submission to God's mercy, to the pen- 
ance that slays sin. Lombard furthermore conceived Jael as the mirror of the 
sisters of Herkenrode, a figure in whom their own sins and redemption might 
be reflected. This image of the redemption of the sinner is deeply similar to 
the ideas concerning the perfectability of the soul of one of Lombard's associ- 
ates and occasional collaborators, the engraver/philosopher, Dirck Coornhert. 
Coornhert was the leading advocate for a Christian humanist philosophy in 
the second half of the sixteenth century that rejected the doctrines of original 
sin and predestination in favor of a belief that every person, "helped by God's 
grace, had the possibility to follow His commands and so to become perfect... 
Though the soul is not radically corrupted as a result of the Fall, the inveterate 
habit of sinning is a real danger and makes it extremely difficult to free oneself 
from sin."?? This spiritual philosophy was premised on modest spiritual prac- 
tices. Coomhert advised that “people refrain from scaling the supreme heights 
of doctrine until they have first steadily and step by step mounted the lowest 
rungs.... These lowest rungs ... consist of the true and experiential knowledge 
of our own failings, our own conduct, and our own wickedness, in short knowl- 
edge of ourselves"? Coornhert's metaphor for progress toward salvation was 
the ladder—a concept whose graduated vertical scale measured by sequen- 
tial rungs is analogous to the linear, horizontal graduation of the canvases in 
the Herkenrode cycle, in which spiritual perfection is measured both by scale 
and position in the series. Coornhert's metaphor for self-knowledge, however, 
was the mirror, which reflected one's sins, spurring the conscience of the sin- 
ner. In a fourteen-plate series of engravings from 1550, coeval with Lombard's 
Herkenrode cycle, Coornhert engraved designs by Maarten van Heemskerck 
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allegorizing the rungs in his ladder of salvation. The first four plates are espe- 
cially relevant to Lombard’s moral conception of Jael. Inscriptions expound 
the philosophical idea of each image: first, the sinner is the slave of Satan, then 
God’s mercy engenders self-knowledge, self-knowledge inspires the conscience 
with abhorrence, and the law of God convinces the conscience of guilt and 
causes the death of sin. In both the second and third plates, self-knowledge 
is represented by a mirror. In the second engraving, a woman personifying 
misericordia holds a mirror as the emblem of the possibility of self-knowledge 
afforded by God, while in the third image, the sinner now holding the mirror 
regards his own reflection. 

These first four rungs of Coornhert’s ladder perfectly analogize the moral 
temporalities of Jael in Lombard’s painting, in which the penitent sisters of 
Herkenrode were invited to contemplate the community’s own history of car- 
nal sin, submission to the law of God, and the conquest of sin, “killed by the 
knowledge of the truth."?! In Lombard's picture, Jael is a mirror, reflecting 
the image of the sisters of Herkenrode. Jael herself is the sign of the sisters’ sin 
and the means of their self-knowledge, the lowest rung on the ladder to perfec- 
tion, the most spotted and humble exemplar in the line of Herkenrode’s ever 
more perfect heroines. 
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PART 3 


Jael among the Haarlem Humanists (1550-1600) 


CHAPTER 6 


Maarten van Heemskerck and Dirck Coornhert’s 
Power of Women: A Pasquinade on the 
Perfectibility of the Imperfect Soul 


Lambert Lombard’s innovative painting of Jael immediately preceded and pre- 
pared the way for an outpouring of closely interrelated humanist engravings of 
Jael, including a group of at least eight prints produced between 1550 and 1600 
by acircle of Dutch artists and intellectuals associated with the city of Haarlem. 
These collaborators included Lombard’s greatest Netherlandish humanist 
rival, the painter Maarten van Heemskerck, the polymath engraver/scholar/ 
poet/philosopher Dirck Volkertsz. Coornhert, the prolific humanist engraver/ 
publisher Philips Galle, the supremely talented mannerist artist Hendrick 
Goltzius, and the humanist philosopher and scholar Hadrianus Junius, regard- 
ed by some as the most important Dutch intellectual after Erasmus. 

In the later sixteenth century, Jael is a thread that weaves through the fabric 
of northern humanism from Lombard through Heemskerck and his collabora- 
tors Coornhert, Galle, and Junius to Goltzius and his pupils and other part- 
ners. The diverse yet interrelated conceptions of Jael produced by these artists 
and intellectuals reflect the rivalries and ambitions that motivated humanist 
scholars and artists, as well as the spirit of learning, dialogue, exchange, and 
response that characterized their works. Heemskerck’s two distinct concep- 
tions of Jael each adapt or respond in different ways to Lombard’s Jael and 
his Femmes vertueuses. In turn, Galle and Goltzius’ conceptions of Jael bor- 
row from and respond directly to those of Heemskerck. Jael’s value to these 
leading artists and thinkers as a subject of artistic inquiry is evident in their 
ambitious and profound conceptions of her as a moral cipher for male and 
female virtue, for the vulnerability of reason to passion, and for the tension 
between imperfect matter and perfect ideal. It is this latter idea that I suggest 
most characterizes the humanist interest in Jael’s riddle, in which the ideal of 
her blessed spirit tangles with the deceptive, carnal, bloody form of her deed. 
The humanist culture of the Renaissance embraced such moral ambiguity and 
crisis as a principal problem of intellectual inquiry. Tragedy, pathos, and flawed 
heroism are rich topics in Renaissance humanist art and philosophy. Moral 
problems posed by Jael are addressed in humanist works through learning and 
discourse rather than through the religious dogmas that governed thinking on 
these topics in the Middle Ages. The humanist figurations of Jael reflect in their 
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erudite conceptions, symbolic density, and rhetorical ambition some of the 
deepest and most dearly held philosophical concerns of Renaissance thinkers. 

The first extant treatment of Jael from this Haarlem circle of artists and intel- 
lectuals is a 1551 engraving by Dirck Coornhert after Maarten van Heemskerck’s 
design, part of a six plate series (Figs. 6.1—6.6), ostensibly on the theme of the 
Power of Women.! This work and its engraver, Coornhert, form the crucial 
bridge between Lambert Lombard’s Herkenrode cycle and the later works of 
the Haarlem circle. Lombard’s Jael, who slays sin in the form of Sisera to re- 
deem the wayward sisters of Herkenrode and restore the purity of the cloister, 
is the moral model of Heemskerck and Coornhert’s 1551 Jael, who defies expec- 
tations of the misogynist Power of Women topos. In Coornhert’s engraving, 
Jael surprisingly appropriates the form of one of the most heroic, beautiful, 
and celebrated figures of the Renaissance: Michelangelo's Libyan sibyl. 

Heemskerck and Coornhert's unexpectedly heroic Jael is at the center of a 
most unconventional Power of Women cycle. It is not, like many earlier ex- 
amples, a polemical or even a wry warning about the wiles of women. Jael's 
unexpectedly heroic and noble aspect poses a problem of interpretation in an 
iconographic context that carries expectations of misogyny. Heemskerck's con- 
spicuous appropriations, not only of the sibyl but also of other famous Roman 
antiquities and Renaissance artworks, point to the inescapable conclusion 
that, in this case, the male subjects are weak and despicable and the women 
are admirable and strong. Just as Lombard's painting was made for the sisters 
at Herkenrode, Heemskerck and Coornhert's Power of Women was directed at 
a male audience to draw the viewer's attention to his own masculine sins and 
moral weaknesses. The destruction of the debauched and morally deplorable 
men in the series at the hands of powerful, admirable women symbolizes the 
destruction of sin. In the moral mirror of the image, as conceived by Coornhert 
in his philosophical writings, I will show that the death of Sisera reflects the 
death of that aspect of the sinful viewer that the conscience despises, a murder 
that prepares one's soul to rise on stepping-stones of the dead self to a more 
perfect condition. 





1 Coornhert and Heemskerck's 1551 Power of Women cycle has attracted scant attention. See 
Bettina Baumgartel, Sylvia Neysters, and Renate Baader, ed., Die Galerie der starken Frauen: die 
Heldin in der franzósischen und italienischen Kunst des 17 Jahrhunderts (Munich: Klinkhardt & 
Biermann, 1995), 231-37. Yvonne Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck dat die vrouwen zijn: vrouwen- 
listen in de beeldende kunst in de Nederlanden, circa 1350-1650 (Leiden: Primavera Press, 2000), 
115-19. Colleen M. Conway, Sex and Slaughter in the Tent of Jael: A Cultural History of a Biblical 
Story (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 59—60. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert after Maarten van Heemskerck, Adam and Eve, 
The Power of Women, plate 1/6, 1551, engraving, 247 x 193 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
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FIGURE 6.2 Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert after Maarten van Heemskerck, Lot and his Daughters, 
The Power of Women, plate 2/6, 1551, engraving, 250 x 196 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
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FIGURE 6.3 Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert after Maarten van Heemskerck, Jael and Sisera, 
The Power of Women, plate 3/6, 1551, engraving, 249 x 193 mm. 
PHOTO: BPK BILDAGENTUR / KUPFERSTICHKABINETT, STAATLICHE 


KUNSTSAMMLUNGEN, DRESDEN, GERMANY / HERBERT BOSWANK / ART 
RESOURCE, NY. 
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FIGURE 6.4 Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert after Maarten van Heemskerck, Samson and Delilah, 
The Power of Women, plate 4/6, 1551, engraving, 248 x 194 mm. 
PHOTO: BPK BILDAGENTUR / KUPFERSTICHKABINETT, STAATLICHE 


KUNSTSAMMLUNGEN, DRESDEN, GERMANY / HERBERT BOSWANK / 
ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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FIGURE 6.5 Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert after Maarten van Heemskerck, The Idolatry of 
Solomon, The Power of Women, plate 5/6, 1551, engraving, 250 x 195 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
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FIGURE 6.6 Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert after Maarten van Heemskerck, The Power of Women: 
Judith, plate 6/6, 1551, engraving, 248 x 194 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
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1 Jael among the Haarlem Humanists 


Numerous personal and professional ties connected the members of the cir- 
cle of humanist artists and scholars who transformed Jael’s image in the later 
sixteenth century. Lombard’s ca. 1548 painting is the crucial surviving prec- 
edent for the series of highly inventive, interrelated explorations of Jael that 
were to follow. Lombard’s picture conceived Jael as a humanist self-critique 
for the religious sisters at Herkenrode abbey, the embodied figure of the nuns’ 
imperfect virtue and of the tensions between the spiritual ideal and the car- 
nal reality of the history and daily life of the nuns in the conventual cloister. 
Both of Maarten van Heemskerck’s treatments of Jael betray his awareness 
of Lombard’s work in the Herkenrode cycle. Lombard and Heemskerck were 
great rivals as the leading champions of mid-sixteenth century Romanism and 
humanism in Netherlandish art.^ Both were strongly influenced by Jan van 
Scorel, sojourned in Italy in 1530s, and produced large numbers of drawings 
and designs for publication as engravings. Indeed, both artists owed their pro- 
fessional success and reputation in large measure to engravings of their work. 
Lombard and Heemskerck were professionally connected, in particular by the 
Antwerp publisher Hieronymous Cock and by Dirck Coornhert, who collabo- 
rated with both men as engraver during the 1550s.° 

Coornhert and Heemskerck’s 1551 Jael for the Power of Women series was 
followed by an image of Jael in a series of eight famous Biblical women from 
ca. 1560 that was engraved after Heemskerck’s designs by Philips Galle, a for- 
mer student of Coornhert and resident of Haarlem and later of Antwerp.* 
Subsequently, Galle produced a Power of Women series in 1569, based on 
Heemskerck and Coornhert’s 1551 cycle, illustrating poetic captions by the 
Haarlem physician and humanist scholar, Hadrianus Junius, a close friend and 
associate of Heemskerck and Coornhert. In ca. 1588, in Haarlem, Hendrick 
Goltzius produced designs for four plates depicting four heroes of the Old 
Testament that were engraved by his stepson and pupil, Jacob Matham. 
Goltzius, another student of Coornhert, had also been employed early in his 
career by Philips Galle. In ca. 1597, Nicolaes de Braeu engraved revised designs 





2 See Arthur J. DiFuria, “Remembering the Eternal in 1553: Maerten van Heemskerck’s Self- 
portrait before the Colosseum,’ Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 59 (2010): 91-109. 

3 On Coornhert’s connection to Cock, see Timothy Riggs and Larry Silver, Graven Images: 
the Rise of Professional Printmakers in Antwerp and Haarlem, 1540-1640 (Evanston, IL: 
Northwestern University, 1993), 14—16. 

4 See discussion of the designs and engravings by Heemskerck, Galle, and Goltzius and their 
collaborators in chapters seven and eight and the epilogue. 
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by his teacher Goltzius for the same series of four heroes, this time with in- 
scriptions by the Haarlem scholar, Theodore Schrevelius, assistant director 
(and later head) of the Haarlem Latin School, of which Junius had earlier been 
rector. In ca. 1595, Philips Galle, who emigrated from Haarlem to Antwerp 
in ca. 1570, published engravings by Jan Collaert 11 of famous women of the 
Old Testament, including Jael, after designs by the Antwerp artist Maarten 
de Vos, with inscriptions by the Antwerp author/scholar Cornelis Kiliaan for 
Kiliaan's picture book Icones Illustrium Feminarum Veteris Testamenti.? Also in 
ca. 1595, in Haarlem, Jan Saenredam, a student of Goltzius, engraved a new 
design by Goltzius for pendant plates of Jael and Judith, now with inscriptions 
by the Haarlem scholar and dramatist Cornelius Schonaeus, a companion of 
Hadrianus Junius who succeeded Junius and preceded Theodore Schrevelius 
as director of the Latin School of Haarlem.® In ca. 1600, Saenredam engraved 
yet another Jael and Judith pendant after much earlier designs by Lucas van 
Leyden from ca. 1518. Thus the eight engravings of Jael by this group of art- 
ists and intellectuals include eight unique designs produced by five artists, 
including two by Heemskerck. Philips Galle designed, engraved, or published 
three of the eight examples, while Goltzius, Galle's associate and fellow former 
student of Coornhert, produced designs for three of the other five engravings. 
The authorship of three of the credited inscriptions, meanwhile, is due to the 
three intimately connected Haarlem humanist scholars Junius, Schonaeus, 
and Schrevelius. 

The eight engravings of Jael associated with the Haarlem circle exemplity 
a cooperative intellectual and artistic model for the production of human- 
ist prints in the mid-sixteenth century, but the extraordinary degree of col- 
laboration among these artists and scholars makes it difficult to assess the role 
that each contributor played in the production of these works." It is clear that 
Maarten van Heemskerck was a central figure for this group. In addition to his 
two original compositions, later works by Galle and Goltzius respond to his 
designs. Philips Galle, ordinarily thought of as an engraver of other artist's 





5 Conway, Sex and Slaughter, 53—55. 

6 Jan Piet Filedt Kok, “Hendrick Goltzius—Engraver Designer, Publisher,’ Nederlands 
Kunthistorisch Jaarboek 42—43 (1991—92): 215. 

7 See discussion for instance of Heemskerck's complex relationship to his collaborators 
Coornhert and Junius in Ilja M. Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck and Dutch Humanism in 
the sixteenth century (Maarssen: G. Schwartz, 1977). See also eadem, "Coornhert en de prent- 
kunst,” in Dirck Volkertszoon Coornhert. Dwars maar recht, ed. Henrik Bonger et al. (Zutphen: 
De Warburg Pers, 1989), 115-43, 178-79. Eadem, De Wereld tussen Goed en Kwaad: Late prenten 
van Coornhert (‘s-Gravenhage: SDU uitgeverij, 1990). 
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designs, is credited as the inventor and engraver of the 1569 Power of Women 
series featuring Jael5 However, the 1569 series adapts Heemskerck and 
Coornhert’s 1551 series, and Hadrianus Junius, the close friend, associate, 
and contemporary of Heemskerck composed the poetic inscriptions for 
Galle’s engravings. What role—indirect or direct but unacknowledged— 
did Heemskerck play in Galle’s production? Likewise, Coornhert is a figure 
whose influence was critical to this group of men: he was the collaborator of 
Heemskerck and, though some years his junior, was an important intellectual 
influence on Heemskerck and deserves some measure of credit for the content 
of Heemskerck’s designs as well as their engraving during the many years that 
they formally collaborated.? As Karel van Mander long ago recognized and as 
Ilja Veldman has more recently shown, Coornhert's ideas influenced the artist's 
work, though it is a difficult matter to disentangle their creative roles in the 
conception of their collaborative works. Coornhert in turn was the teacher 
of Galle and Goltzius and, along with Heemskerck, a colleague and friend of 
Junius. In this study, I do not intend to attribute exclusive credit for the con- 
ceptions of Jael in the works of the Haarlem circle to specific individuals. 
For instance, though Coornhert's moral philosophy is undoubtedly relevant to 
his 1551 engraving of Jael, it is hardly evident what credit he should bear for the 
concepts underlying Heemskerck's design. Likewise, no more is it obvious that 
Heemskerck bears sole credit for the concept of his 1560 design and the asso- 
ciated series of Biblical heroines or that Galle deserves to be cited as the sole 
inventor of his 1569 engraving. On the contrary, though for convenience sake 
I will tend at times to speak of Coornhert's 1551 engraving, Heemskerck's 1560 
Jael, and Galle's 1569 Power of Women, these works must be regarded as the 
products of an unusually large, intimate, and mutually involved circle of art- 
ists, poets, and thinkers. 


2 Dirck Coornhert's Moral Theory of Images 


Though Lombard's humanist reconception of Jael is an essential precedent, 
Jael's value as an object of humanist contemplation to the members of the 





8 See Marcel Bataillon, “Philippe Galle et Arias Montano,’ Bibliothéque d'humanism et 
Renaissance 2 (1942): 132-60. Ilja M. Veldman, “Philips Galle: een ineventieve prentont- 
werper, Oud Holland 105, no. 4 (1991): 262-90. Manfred Sellink and Marjolein Leesberg, 
The New Hollstein: Philips Galle (Rotterdam: Sound & Vision, 2001). 

9 Veldman. Maarten van Heemskerck, 55—93. Eadem, “Coornhert.” Eadem, De Wereld. 

10 See discussion in Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck, 56. Eadem, De Wereld. 
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Haarlem circle undoubtedly depended to a significant degree on the connect- 
ing thread of the influence of Dirck Coornhert, Maarten van Heemskerck’s 
engraver and collaborator from 1547 to about 1559, the teacher of Galle and 
Goltzius, the friend and intellectual colleague of Junius, and one of the more 
remarkable figures of the Netherlandish sixteenth century." Born to a wealthy 
merchant family, Coornhert was a free spirit and freethinker. He was a roman- 
tic who married for love against his father’s wishes and was disowned; he was a 
polymath autodidact, a self-taught engraver, philosopher, and Latinist. He was 
a theologian who denied the Calvinist doctrines of original sin and predesti- 
nation yet also disputed with the Catholic Church. He was a political figure, 
a champion of Dutch independence and a close companion of William the 
Silent, but he also spent many years in prison and in exile for his contrarian 
religious and political views. He made his living for over a decade as an en- 
graver before becoming a publisher with his own press. Coornhert’s collabo- 
ration with Heemskerck sustained him professionally during his early career. 
The two produced hundreds of prints based on Heemskerck’s designs, an enor- 
mous body of work that cemented Heemskerck’s reputation as one of the most 
successful and admired artists of the mid-sixteenth century. 

Coornhert, however, was more than simply a reproductive engraver. The 
popular success of Heemskerck’s designs depended on many factors but per- 
haps most importantly on the intellectual, moral, and conceptual richness of 
their content. Heemskerck developed much of this content in collaboration 
with Coornhert and other humanist friends and associates. As Ilja Veldman has 
shown, Heemskerck collaborated with Haarlem’s foremost humanist scholars 
and thinkers throughout his career to produce his erudite iconographic con- 
cepts and pictorial designs.!* First with Coornhert, then with the humanist 
engraver/printer Philips Galle and the prominent scholar Hadrianus Junius, 
among other partners, Heemskerck worked closely with a circle of friends 
and collaborators on the conception and production of the highly literary, 
frequently profound and philosophical engravings that made him one of the 
most recognized and admired artists of the mid-sixteenth century. 





11 On Coornhert, see Henrik Bonger, The Life and Work of Dirck Volkertszoon Coornhert 
(New York: Rodopi, 2004). On his work as a printmaker and his relationship to Maarten 
van Heemskerck, see Veldman, “Coornhert en de prentkunst;” also the chapter, “Dick 
Volkertsz. Coornhert and Heemskerck’s allegories,” in eadem, Maarten van Heemskerck, 
55—93. 

12 See Пја М. Veldman, Maarten уап Heemskerck. 

13 See Veldman, “Philips Galle," and the chapter, “A Painter and a humanist: Heemskerck and 


Hadrianus Junius,” in eadem, Maarten van Heemskerck, 95-112. 
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The collaborative nature of many of Heemskerck’s productions during this 
period reflects the status of printmaking at this time as a quintessentially hu- 
manist activity, equally inseparable from humanist philosophical inquiry and 
from the printing and the publication of intellectual works.!^ Far from being 
simple artisans, many of the most successful engravers of the mid-sixteenth 
century were also vital members of humanist intellectual circles. Coornhert, 
for instance, published translations of Cicero, Seneca, and Boethius in 1552, 
during the period of his collaboration with Heemskerck, and he went on to 
compose and publish important works on morality, grammar, theology, and 
politics. Evidence suggests that Coornhert not only engraved but also self- 
published his prints after Heemskerck. Publication—which entailed the 
control of a press—was a more elite occupation that commonly required 
authorization by the state. Coornhert in 1561 became the printer/publisher of 
his own book press, publishing among other works many of his own writings 
and translations.! Philips Galle, the student of Coornhert who engraved many 
of Heemskerck's later designs, was a printer/publisher with his own press in 
Antwerp, where he also played an important role in the city's humanist circles.” 
Printers like Coornhert, Galle, Hieronymous Cock, and Christopher Plantin 
held enormous influence in the sixteenth century? They not only performed a 
basic and essential job in bringing works into print, they also served to connect 
the intellectual and cultural elite—artists, theologians, historians, translators, 
philosophers, and scholars of all stripes—facilitating communities of thinkers, 
scholars, and artists and the sharing of knowledge. 

The themes of many of Coornhert's works after Heemskerck's designs bear 
close comparison to ideas expounded by Coornhert in his diverse literary, 
political, and philosophical writings. Indeed, Karel van Mander, the Vasari of 
the North and a contemporary of Coornhert in Haarlem, wrote of Heemskerck's 
prints that they were, "all pleasing and eloquent inventions devised for him 
by the gifted philosopher Dirick Volckersz. Coornhert which the artist then 





14 Оп print and humanism in the sixteenth century, see Riggs and Silver, Graven Images. 
Charles G. Nauert, Jr, Humanism and the Culture of Renaissance Europe (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995), 52—54. Susan Dackerman, Prints and the Pursuit of 
Knowledge in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Art Museums, 2011). Paul 
Valkema Blouw, Dutch Typography in the Sixteenth Century: the Collected Works of Paul 
Valkema Blouw, ed. Ton Croiset van Uchelen and Paul Dijstelberge (Leiden: Brill, 2013). 

15 Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck, 55—56. 

16 On Coornhert’s work as a printer, see Bonger, Life and Work, 23-26. Blouw, Dutch 
Typography, 275-348. 

17 See Bataillon, “Philippe Galle.” 

18 бее Blouw, Dutch Typography. Riggs and Silver, Graven Images. 
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brought into the light of day"? Coornhert’s erudition was, naturally, a re- 
source for Heemskerck in the development of his typically dense and highly 
literary and symbolic compositions, and Coornhert’s unique moral and theo- 
logical perspective influenced many of Heemskerck’s works as Veldman has 
described.2° Coornhert eventually became famous for his writings on moral 
philosophy and theology, which aroused controversy among both Catholics 
and reformists. He denied the existence of original sin and the doctrine of 
predestination and argued instead for a view of the soul as morally perfect- 
ible, a theological view sometimes known as Perfectism. Though he formally 
committed his thoughts and ideas to writing only later in his career, he began 
to form these views much earlier, during the period in which he collaborated 
actively with Heemskerck. 

As early as 1550, the year before the Power of Women series featuring Jael, 
an ambitious, fourteen-plate series of engravings conceived by Heemskerck 
and Coornhert illustrated and emblematized a concept of the soul’s progress 
from sin toward more perfect states, culminating in its blissful union with 
Christ. In this series, as in Coornhert's philosophy later articulated in his 
writings, the soul is able to free itself from sin through self-knowledge. The 
path of perfection is through self-awareness and abhorrence of one's moral 
defects. In Coornhert's articulation, the guilty conscience is moved to slay sin, 
and the death of sin brings about the birth of a new тап.2? The concept of self- 
knowledge, which equips the conscience with the weapon of truth to slay sin, 
is essential to the possibility of the soul's perfection. In the 1550 Heemskerck/ 
Coornhert series, self-knowledge is represented symbolically by the image of a 
mirror. The second and third plate in the series depict, respectively, a personi- 
fication of Mercy holding a mirror (bearing the caption: "God's pre-existing 
mercy engenders self-knowledge,") and a man gazing into a mirror (bearing 
the caption, “Self-knowledge inspires the conscience with abhorrence-")?? 

For a humanist engraver in the mid-sixteenth century, the mirror was a reso- 
nant metaphor. Engraving itself, of course, is a kind of mirror that reflects the 
original design of the artist.24 The moralizing subjects of humanist engravings 
also functioned as mirrors, as reflections of exemplary figures that mirrored 





19 Veldman, “Coornhert,” and eadem, Maarten van Heemskerck, 56. 

20 See Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck, 55—93. 

21 Ibid., 57-62. 

22 Ibid., 57-58. 

23 Ibid., 57-58. 

24 Оп е development and practice of reproductive engraving, see Riggs and Silver, Graven 


Images. 
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the desirable virtues of their subjects and that proposed models for behavior 
that might be imitated by the viewer.?° The mirror had long been a convention- 
al metaphor for knowledge stretching back hundreds of years. It gave its name 
to the titles of myriad works of history, theology, and moral philosophy that 
aimed to reveal the truth about aspects of the past, the soul, and the divine: 
among others, the Speculum Virginum and Speculum Humanae Salvationis, 
both of which perpetuated the image of Jael in medieval art. This convention 
persisted in the early modern era. Coornhert himself composed a treatise en- 
titled Spiegelken van ongerechtigheyt (The little mirror of injustice), in response 
to the work of the German mystic, Henry Niclaes, Den Spegel der Gherechtigkeit 
(The Mirror of Justice ).2® 

The mirror was a central metaphor in Coornhert’s later writings on moral 
philosophy, in particular in his chief work, Zedekunst (The Art of Ethics).^* 
Punning on the name of his friend and compatriot Hendrick Laurenszn. 
Spiegel, whom he addressed in the dedication of the book, Coornhert wrote, 


Here you see, my dear Spiegel, the mirror of my thoughts on sins and 
virtues brought to light for everyone to behold. Now if someone 
should use this mirror in a way that serves to provide him with true 
knowledge of himself and his condition, then that person should thank 
you, besides God and his own serious reflections on this mirror, which 
I dedicate to you.?® 


In the same work, he calls the heart 


the intelligent power of the soul, by which man receives and keeps or 
knows and judges all that he may understand. It is passive: it receives and 
contains, like a pure mirror, the light together with the image appearing 
before it and shining in it.... the passive force of intelligence, beholds the 
images produced by the senses, otherwise known as thoughts. It keeps 





25 On exemplary prints in the sixteenth century, see for instance Yvonne Blyerveld, “Chaste, 
Obedient and Devout: Biblical Women as Patterns of Female Virtue in Netherlandish 
and German Graphic Art, ca. 1500-1750,” Simiolus 28, no. 4 (2000—2001): 219-50. Ilja M. 
Veldman, Images for the Eye and Soul: Function and Meaning in Netherlandish Prints (1450— 
1650) (Leiden: Primavera Press, 2006). Clifton and Melion, Scripture for the Eyes. 

26 Bonger, Life and Work, 223-24. 

27 Dirck Volkertszoon Coornhert, Ethics or the Art of Living Well: By means of Knowledge of 
the Truth about Man, Sin, and Virtue, trans. Gerrit Voogt (Hilversum: Verloren, 2015). 

28 Ibid., 51. 
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these, like little birds, in the cage of contemplation. Thus it is like a stu- 
dent absorbing the lessons of his teacher.?? 


In Zedekunst, the mirror is a metaphoric key to Coornhert’s arguments against 
predestination: “In the eyes of the eternal God, there is no before or after, but 
all things that were, are and will be are eternally before his eyes. All these 
things appear before the pure mirror of God's eternal contemplation.”2° God 
is the eternal mirror of all things past, present, and future in human time, but 
Coornhert argues, again in metaphoric terms of the mirror, "The perfect mir- 
ror of the all-seeing face of God before which all men's thoughts and actions 
must necessarily appear is in no wise a necessary cause of such actions or 
thoughts ... For God sees all our actions because we act, but we do not act the 
way we do because God sees our actions."?! 

The mirror does not cause the action that it sees. It merely reflects the image 
back to the actor. It is thus, as Coornhert argues, a crucial source of self-knowl- 
edge that may shape future behavior. The conscience, he writes, also is a mir- 
ror, in which one's deeds and actions are depicted. Virtuous deeds are reflected 
in beautiful images, but sinful actions produce ugly reflections.?? These reflec- 
tions constitute what Coornhert calls "testimonial knowledge,” as opposed to 
"judging knowledge." The first is a form of truth that promotes passive un- 
derstanding, like the images captured by the heart like "little birds in the cage 
of contemplation.” This contemplation is, along with moral judgment, the 
necessary co-requisite of conscience. Judgment is merely an evaluative faculty, 
capable of assessing the particular moral images reflected in the mirror of the 
conscience. Ethical behavior, in other words, is dependent on images, on one's 
reflections in the mirror of the heart, the conscience, the Divine sight, and per- 
haps also, one might suppose, in the artist's engraving. 

There is implicit in Coornhert's Zedekunst a fascinating theory of the image, 
of the epistemological implications of a concept of the image that speaks 
to the mind of a philosopher who also spent much of his career as an artist 
specializing in making mirror images. In medieval and early modern conven- 
tion, the speculum is a concept of understanding that portends knowledge of 
external and universal truths about God, history, heaven, salvation, etc. Even 





29 Ibid, 69. 
30 Ibid., 153. 
31 Ibid., 154-55. 
32 Ibid., 184. 


33 Ibid., 183-84. 
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many of the humanist prints in sixteenth-century art fall into this old tradi- 
tion, presenting the viewer with images of stories and exemplary figures that 
prescribe rather than reflect the viewer’s own behavior. Coornhert, however, 
conceives the image differently, at least in his philosophy. Representation is 
the medium of self-knowledge, of deeply internal and personal meaning: im- 
ages аге, he writes, “otherwise known as thoughts. Self-knowledge was key 
to Coornhert's moral philosophy, and the contemplation of images was an es- 
sential means of access to self-knowledge. Conventionally, modern scholars 
have imagined that exemplary prints in sixteenth-century art offered view- 
ers models for behavior.?? Coornhert's philosophy and engravings point to an 
overlooked alternative: that pictures could also mirror the viewer, reflecting 
images in which one beheld aspects of oneself. Coornhert's engravings reflect- 
ed their viewers, re-presenting human actions for contemplation in the mirror 
of the conscience, a source of self-knowledge prerequisite to ethical action. 
Coornhert's engravings do not model virtue or even moralize about vice. They 
reflect an image in which we recognize ourselves, and in seeing ourselves learn 
to love the good and abhor the sins mirrored in our sight. 

Engraving, one might suppose, was for Coornhert more than an expedient 
means to support himself professionally. It was the natural medium for the 
application and demonstration of his ideas. Indeed, Coornhert did not aban- 
don engraving after his collaboration with Heemskerck ended.?9 Coornhert 
returned to engraving during the many years that he spent in later life in exile 
for his religious and political views. It was during this period in the 1570s, well 
into the period of his maturity as a thinker, that Coornhert took as his student 
the young Hendrick Goltzius, whose extraordinary artistic career forms an im- 
portant part of Coornhert's legacy. 


3 Appropriation and Allusion in Heemskerck and Coornhert's Power 
of Women 


As a contribution to the venerable Power of Women topos, the 1551 series 
engraved by Coornhert after Heemskerck's designs is at once continuous 





34 Ibid. 69. 

35 See for instance Blyerveld, “Chaste, Obedient and Devout,’ and the chapters, “The Old 
Testament as Moral Code,” and “Lessons for Ladies,” in Veldman, Images for the Eye and 
Soul. 

36 See Veldman, De Wereld. 
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with tradition and transformative.?" The series recalls the two separate six- 
plate suites of woodcuts by Lucas van Leyden, commonly known as the Large 
and Small Power of Women.%® There is some overlap in Van Leyden and 
Heemskerck's subjects: Adam and Eve, Jael and Sisera, Samson and Delilah, 
and Solomon and his Wives appear both in the Coornhert series and in one 
or both of those by Van Leyden. However, Heemskerck's designs owe little if 
any pictorial debt to Van Leyden's images. On the contrary, they reflect the full 
Romanist flower of Heemskerck's style and make frequent and extensive refer- 
ence to Roman antiquities and to contemporary Italian artworks, in particular 
to Michelangelo's paintings for the Sistine chapel. Despite the conventional 
subject matter of the series, however, Coornhert and Heemskerck's compo- 
sitions are highly, even provocatively original. The series’ male and female 
subjects appropriate their designs and appearances from well-known Roman 
antiquities and contemporary Renaissance artworks—most conspicuously in 
the case of Jael, who adapts Michelangelo's famed Libyan Sibyl. Heemskerck's 
artistic sources signal stylistic admiration for Roman art, both ancient and con- 
temporary, but his designs also feature appropriations that introduce mean- 
ingful allusions to the subjects and concepts of some of the sixteenth century's 
most culturally significant artworks. 

The muscular, classical nudes who populate Coornhert's series, with their 
Greek profiles and tousled, Hellenistic hairstyles, recall many of Heemskerck’s 
own drawings made from the antiquities of Rome during his time there in the 
15305.39 Heemskerck's Roman sketches served him as a stylistic and artistic re- 
source throughout his career, but the uses to which he put these designs in 
Coornhert's Power of Women series are striking, if not at times bizarre, in light 
of the strange resonances between his classical models and Biblical subjects. 

In the first plate (Fig. 6.1), Adam is depicted from the rear, a perspective 
that recalls a number of Heemskerck's studies of Roman statuary, as well as, 
more immediately, his 1550 painting of Adam and Eve. In this position, Adam 
appears as a proxy for the viewer, modeling the beholder's position in rela- 
tion to Eve and the proffered apple, drawing the viewer into the composition 





37 On the Power of Women topos, see Susan L. Smith, The Power of Women: a Topos in 
Medieval Art and Literature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1995). 
Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck. 

38 See Ellen S. Jacobowitz and Stephanie Loeb Stepanek, The Prints of Lucas van Leyden and 
his Contemporaries (Washington: National Gallery of Art, 1983), 164-83. Bleyerveld, Hoe 
bedriechlijck, 101-15. 

39 Christian Carl Friedrich Hülsen and Hermann Egger, Die römischen Skizzenbücher von 
Martin Van Heemskerk: im Kóniglichen Kupfertischkabinett zu Berlin (Soest: Davaco, 1975). 
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FIGURE 6.7 Maarten van Heemskerck, Head of the Apollo Belvedere, ca. 1532-1536. From the 
Roman Sketchbook 1, pen and brown ink on paper, Inv. 79 D 2, fol. 36v, 147 x 207 mm. 
PHOTO: BPK BILDAGENTUR / KUPFERSTICHKABINETT, STAATLICHE MUSEEN, 
BERLIN / VOLKER-H. SCHNEIDER / ART RESOURCE, NY. 


and into the crisis of temptation. Adam’s sin is presented not as the Original 
Sin, but as the visual metaphor and mirror of the viewer’s own moral surren- 
der to temptation. Eve is based on Heemskerck’s studies of antique statues of 
Venus, though Eve's head, hair, and profile closely resemble his drawing of the 
head of the Apollo Belvedere (Fig. 6.7) (Diirer’s Adam and Eve also echoes in 
Heemskerck’s composition). 

The daughters of Lot in the second plate (Fig. 6.2) are Greek nymphs adapt- 
ed from Heemskerck’s sketches, although their heads again resemble the art- 
ist’s study of the Apollo. The posture of the daughter on the left is similar to 
the artist’s drawing of an antique Venus adjusting her sandal. The most re- 
markable figure of Lot, seated submissively before his nymph-like daughters, 
is also based on antique models. His appearance defies expectations of the 
venerable Biblical patriarch. This man wears a Greek exomis, the tunic cover- 
ing one shoulder associated with the dress of Greek warriors and workingmen. 
The tunic reveals a muscular, semi-nude torso, while Lot’s body is crowned 
with the unexpectedly youthful head and lusty countenance of a satyr, whose 
goat-like chin beard and upswept forelocks recall Heemskerck’s images of Pan 
and satyrs in his drawings and his earlier painting of the Triumph of Bacchus. 
Lot also bears an especially close resemblance to Michelangelo’s study of a 
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FIGURE 6.8 Michelangelo Buonarroti, Head of a man in profile, ca. 1501-03, pen and brown and 
grey ink on paper, 130 x 130 mm drawing, British Museum, London. 
PHOTO: © THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


figure often identified as a satyr (Fig. 6.8).4° The depiction of Lot in the guise 
of a satyr offers an instance of classicizing representation that has obviously 
metaphoric rather than stylistic implications. Lot’s story of drunken surren- 
der acquires new symbolic dimensions through this Bacchic reference. It is the 
nature of the satyr in the entourage of Bacchus to drink and to fornicate. One 
hardly blames nymphs for the satyr’s animal urges. On the contrary, the nymph 
though sometimes the partner is just as often the unwilling victim of Pan and 





40 Hugo Chapman, Michelangelo Drawings: Closer to the Master (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2005), 67—68. 
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his satyrs’ carnal passions. So the artist seems to accuse Lot of fault and not his 
daughters. 

Throughout the series of engravings, Heemskerck and Coomhert's ap- 
propriations introduce unexpected references to culturally conspicuous or 
well-known works of art that serve not only as stylistic sources but, more 
importantly, as symbolic references. The figures of Sisera and Samson (Figs. 6.3, 
6.4) are both based on Heemskerck's own sketch in foreshortened perspective 
of the antique statue of a river god commonly known as the Marforio (Fig. 6.9), 
a Roman landmark, tourist attraction, and public monument that was espe- 
cially famous in the sixteenth century as a “speaking statue,” on which Roman 
citizens posted anonymous satirical poems and other texts critical of Roman 
leaders and the Church.*! Heemskerck slightly adapted the model, transform- 
ing the relaxed river god leaning on one elbow into the louche and debauched 
figure of Sisera, the stuporous and sexually enervated figure of Samson. 
However, it is not stylistic reference to the Marforio that is most relevant to 
Heemskerck and Coornhert's conception of these subjects; it is more impor- 
tantly the social and cultural significance of the Marforio itself. Heemskerck's 
drawing of the Marforio is one of the few in his Roman sketchbook to which he 
appended a title or legend, identifying the famed sculpture by a version of its 
familiar conventional name, Marfolge. The fame of the Marforio depended not 
on its aesthetic merit, though this was not negligible, but on the statue's social 
function as a site of public debate, as the symbolic presider of a forum for the 
publication of satires and critiques that drew attention to the moral failings 
and hypocrisies of the city's most prominent men.^? The Marforio, embodied 
in the figures of Sisera and Samson, performs the same social function: the 
publication in Coornhert's prints of a satire and critique of these would-be 
great men laid low by their own moral failures, by drunkenness and lust. 

Like Sisera and Samson, the figures of Lot and Solomon (Figs. 6.2, 6.5) also 
betray a common source or artistic reference. Both resemble in their posture 
and other details, among other possible models, the first and most famous 
Roman "speaking statue,” the so-called Pasquino, whose most frequent and 
important interlocutor was Marforio.*? Heemskerck’s designs for the figures 





41 Оп the Marforio, see Gladys Dickinson, Du Bellay in Rome (Rome: Brill Archive, 1960), 57, 
159—60. Leonard Barkan, Unearthing the Past: Archaeology and Aesthetics in the Making of 
Renaissance Culture (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999), 222-29. 

42 On this tradition in sixteenth century Rome, see Leonard Barkan, Unearthing the Past, 
222—29. 

43 On the more famous and well published Pasquino, see Dickinson, Du Bellay, 155-164. 
Barkan, Unearthing the Past, 211-250. Chrysa Damianaki, Paolo Procaccioli and Angelo 
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FIGURE 6.9 Maarten van Heemskerck, Marforio (Oceanus). From the Roman Sketchbook 1, 
са. 1532—1536, pen and brown ink on paper, Inv. 79 D 2, fol. 19v, 137 x 211mm. 
PHOTO: BPK BILDAGENTUR / KUPFERSTICHKABINETT, STAATLICHE MUSEEN, 
BERLIN / JÓRG P. ANDERS / ART RESOURCE, NY. 


of Lot and Solomon are comparable to the battered Pasquino (Fig. 6.10), which 
is merely a fragment of a larger work. The semi-nude torso of Pasquino, well- 
muscled and clad in an exomis, is similar to the figure of Lot. The figure of 
Solomon is comparable in the tilt of the head and posture to the Pasquino 
and, in the angle of view, to widely circulated contemporary engravings of the 
sculpture fragment (Figs. 6.11, 6.12). 

While the images of Sisera and Samson exhibit evident similarities to 
Heemskerck's sketch of the Marforio, the visual similarity of the images of Lot 
and Solomon to the Pasquino are more difficult to prove, in part simply be- 
cause the Pasquino is a terribly ruined sculpture, consisting of little more than 
a torso. It is not my intention to argue that Heemskerck and Coornhert sought 





Romano, Ex marmore: pasquini, pasquinisti, pasquinate nell'Europa moderna: atti 
del colloquio internazionale, Lecce-Otranto, 17-19 novembre 2005 (Manziana [Roma]: 
Vecchiarelli, 2006). Anne Reynolds, “Il cardinal Oliviero Carafa e l'umanesimo a Roma,” 
in Il Cristianesimo fonte perenne di ispirazione per le arti, ed. Franco Carlo Ricci (Naples: 


Edizioni scientifiche italiene, 2004). 
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FIGURE 6.10 Il Pasquino, fragment of Menelaus supporting the body of Patroclus, 
3rd century BCE, Rome. 





aesthetic or stylistic sources for their images in these antique sculptures.^* 
The references to the Pasquino and Marforio are not aesthetic in purpose. 
On the contrary, they are allusions to the rhetorical function of these "speaking 
statues." In Coornhert and Heemskerck's Power of Women series, the Marforio 





44 Оп the aesthetic status of е Pasquino in Renaissance culture, see Barkan, Unearthing 
the Past, 211. 
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FIGURE 6.11 Anonymous, Pasquino, 1542, engraving, published by Antonio Lafreri, 405 х 
287 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
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FIGURE 6.12 Giulio Bonasone, Pasquino and Marforio, 1547, engraving, 156 x 214 mm, British 
Museum, London. 
PHOTO: © THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


responds to the Pasquino (Sisera in the third plate is a visual reply to Lot in the 
second), and then the Pasquino responds to the Marforio (Solomon in the fifth 
plate follows and responds to Samson in the fourth). This thematic pictorial 
sequence is identical to the actual relationship of these statue parlanti in the 
dialogue of speaking statues in early modern Rome. The Pasquino and Marforio 
did not speak independently in isolation but to each other, in conversations 
mounted by the anonymous critics and pundits who affixed their social com- 
mentaries on the Pasquino and replies to these commentaries on the Marforio. 
In the structure of Coornhert's series, Lot precedes Sisera, followed by Samson 
and Solomon. These subjects do not merely follow each other. They respond to 
each other in visual dialogue. The drinker Lot precedes the drunken Sisera. The 
fornicator Samson speaks to the lustful Solomon. 

Even more striking—and self-evident—than this appropriation of Marforio 
and Pasquino are the artistic sources for the figures of Jael and Delilah. Jael, 
with her muscular arms and active, twisting torso, is instantly recognizable 
as an adaptation of Michelangelo's Libyan Sibyl (Fig. 6.13), one of the most 
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FIGURE 6.13 Michelangelo Buonarroti, The Sistine Chapel; ceiling frescos after restoration, 


the Libyan Sibyl, 1508-1512, Sistine Chapel, Vatican Palace, Vatican. 
CREDIT: SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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celebrated and influential images of the sixteenth century. Heemskerck’s fre- 
quent appropriation from Michelangelo in the Power of Women series is un- 
surprising. The artist and his works were, in 1551, at the height of their fame, and 
images from Michelangelo’s works, like the Libyan Sibyl, were broadly known 
and celebrated, supplying many artists of the period with a visual resource that 
shaped the currency and reception of their own works.^? The Sistine chapel, 
in particular, was studied, sketched, copied, and reproduced by generations of 
artists who visited Rome in the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. Indeed, Heemskerck and Coornhert published—in 1551, no less—a series 
of engravings after Heemskerck’s own drawings of the Sistine chapel ceiling. 
There can be, thus, little doubt that Michelangelo both was on their minds and 
before the eyes of the their audience. 

In the 1551 Power of Women series, Michelangelo’s sibyl has exchanged her 
codex for Jael’s hammer but otherwise is little changed in her graceful and he- 
roic pose. One of the most noble and beautiful figures in sixteenth-century 
art, the Libyan Sibyl is hardly to be expected as a model for one of the most 
notorious and morally difficult exemplars of the Power of Women topos. The 
image of Jael as the Libyan Sibyl shifts the iconographic tone of the series 
decisively away from the misogyny—even the playful, romantic variety— 
that was associated with the Power of Women throughout its history.4© And 
yet, it is even more surprising that Michelangelo's Erithrean Sibyl (Fig. 6.14) 
supplied the apparent model for Coornhert and Heemskerck's Delilah, who 
derives her appearance and the position of her bare, muscular arms, her pos- 
ture, and especially her face and profile from Michelangelo's figure. At least in 
Jael's case, there is an obvious basis for her association with the Sibyl. Jael is, 
at least officially, a heroine, and the Sibyl is a prophetess, while Jael is a subject 
of prophecy. Delilah, however, is a villainess. In adapting Jael and Delilah as 
cousin sibyls, while portraying Sisera and Samson as twin Marforios, the series 
plainly proposes parallel ideas. The two dissipated and deplorable men have 
fallen not to the women but as victims of their own vicious desires. Sisera, who 
follows the intemperate Lot in the series, falls into his fatal sleep after drink- 
ing the cup given him by Jael in scripture. Samson betrays himself through 
his lust for Delilah, and he precedes the polygamist Solomon, whose submis- 
sion to his wives is the outcome of sexual desire. The men thus represent the 
follies of drunkenness and lust, while the two sibylline women are their foils: 





45 бее Francis Ames-Lewis and Paul Joannides, Reactions to the Master: Michelangelo's Effect 
on Art and Artists in the Sixteenth Century (Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate, 2003). 

46 Оп the heroic implications of the Libyan Sibyl, see Yael Even, "The Heroine as Hero in 
Michelangelo’s Art,” Woman's Art Journal n, n. 1 (1990): 29-33. 
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FIGURE 6.14 Michelangelo Buonarroti, The Sistine Chapel; ceiling frescos after 


restoration, the Erithrean Sibyl, 1508-1512, Sistine Chapel (Left) and Coornhert 


after Heemskerck, Detail of Jael (Right) Sistine Chapel, Vatican Palace, Vatican. 
CREDIT: SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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wisdom. The two men, fast asleep, stuporous, and insensible are the opposite 
of these figures of prophetic wisdom and insight. When Jael the sibyl brings 
the hammer of prophecy down on the temple of Sisera, this is the figure of 
wisdom slaying folly or, as Coornhert and Heemskerck had it in their engraved 
series from 1550, the death of sin through self-knowledge, which inspires the 
conscience. 

Coornhert’s series concludes іп the image of Judith and Holofernes, whose 
figures likewise appropriate well-known models. First, Holofernes must be 
compared to the figure of Adam. In fact, each of the men in Coornhert's series is 
one of a pair. Samson is the counterpart to Sisera, both based on Heemskerck's 
drawing of Marforio. So Solomon and Lot are alike, with their erect torsos, sit- 
ting or kneeling submissively before their wives or daughters. Holofernes, fi- 
nally is simply a fallen Adam. A comparison of Holofernes to Adam, rotated 
ninety degrees, reveals the two figures to be nearly identical from the waist 
up (Fig. 6.15). Beyond Coornhert's series, Holofernes must be compared to the 
closely similar figure of a drunken satyr at the bottom of Heemskerck’s ca. 1538 
Triumph of Bacchus. The figural group of Judith and Holofernes, however, is 
appropriated from the corner pendentive of Michelangelo's Sistine chapel 
ceiling depicting—not Michelangelo's Judith and Holofernes, as one might 
expect—but his David Slaying Goliath (Fig. 6.16). Judith re-embodies David in 
her posture, position, weapon, and physical relationship to Holofernes, whose 
form and appearance in the composition are closely similar to Michelagelo's 
Goliath. Necessarily, one must thus regard Coornhert's Judith as heroic, her 
victory as praiseworthy, and indeed the entire Power of Women series as a cel- 
ebration of the victories of these women over their male counterparts, for in 
this unusual series, the men embody moral folly and their deaths are deaths 
of sin. 

Coornhert and Heemskerck's Power of Women series was conceived 
visually and allegorically as a meditation on the linked vices of drunkenness 
and lust, moral themes that were closely associated in the sixteenth century 
including, for instance, in the art, poetry, and philosophy of Dirck Coornhert. 
Coornhert, the poet, treated the themes of wine and lust in his songs and 
dances, as in a poem after Virgil, in which he warns that wine leads to lust 
and makes free men the slaves of Venus.^' In his later Art of Ethics, drunk- 
enness and fornication are frequent topics of moral comment.^? A suite of 
engravings published by Coornhert and Heemskerck in 1551, the same year 





47 See poem xxv. “Volghing Vergily: danslied,’ in Dirck Volkerstzoon Coornhert, Lied-boeck 
(Amsterdam: Hermen Janszoon, 1575). 
48 See Book т on “The Passions" of Coornhert, Ethics. 
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FIGURE 6.15 Details of Figures 6.1 (top) and 6.6 (bottom). The torsos of Adam and Holofernes 
compared. 
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FIGURE 6.16 Michelangelo Buonarroti, Pendentive with David and Goliath. Detail of the 
Sistine ceiling, 1508-1512, fresco, Sistine Chapel, Vatican Palace, Vatican. 
CREDIT: SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY. 


as the Power of Women series, warned of the dangerous effects of drunken- 
ness: in one plate, wine literally topples man, as Bacchus pulls the legs out 
from under a drinker. In another, Bacchus leads the drinker to Venus. In the 
third, he presents to Venus the drunkard's heart, and in the fourth, a war- 
rior Bacchus defeats Minerva, goddess of wisdom, and injures a personifica- 
tion of the senses and memory. The explicit morals of this related series are 
practically a map to understanding of Coornhert's Power of Women series, in 
whose internal structure wine leads to lust, as the plates progress from Lot and 
Sisera through Samson and Solomon. Wine topples Sisera, lust is the downfall 
of Samson, and Holofernes is undone by drink and desire. However, in this 
extraordinary conception of the Power of Women, drunkenness and lust are 
conquered by wisdom. Holofernes' death in the final plate can be interpreted 
as a conventional warning about the consequences of intemperance and lust. 
However, in light of Coornhert's moral philosophy and the unusual concep- 
tion of his Power of Women series, I argue that the death of Holofernes was 
meant to be understood not as a moralizing warning against sin but rather, 
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optimistically, as the death of sin itself, the first step in Coornhert’s philosophy 
toward redemption. 


4 Heemskerck and Coornhert’s Power of Women as Pasquinade 


The concept of this cycle is both intellectually sophisticated and unexpectedly 
complicated, like many of Coornhert and Heemskerck’s other print collabora- 
tions during this period.^? The essential purpose of the Power of Women topos 
had always been the reductive simplification of complex stories and personali- 
ties into accessible, popular morals: women are evil, and men are weak. The 
Power of Women had always been a popular trope, whose meanings depended 
on the carnivalesque and grotesque motifs of sexuality and inversion, fecund 
images requiring little or no erudition or even explanation from the viewer. 
Coornhert's series defies this expectation; at least, it offers the viewer matter 
that rewards intellectual contemplation, with moral insights that are neither 
misogynist nor even polemical and that seem to require considerable thought 
and learning. Often, expressions of the topos operate as lists, as litanies of ex- 
amples of women who cause men’s downfall. The separate examples are, more 
or less, co-equal as illustrations of the power of women. The enumeration of 
each case adds additional weight to the thesis, but the cases themselves have 
limited causal or consequential relationships to each other? In Coornhert's 
series, however, the subjects are thoughtfully ordered and the compositions 
developed and arranged according to a conscious, formal rhetorical logic, so 
that the stories of the men and women depicted in the series fit together into 
a visual argument about moral causes and effects. The compositions and the 
moral ideas that they represent build on and respond to each other. 

The plates are not numbered, but the intended order is indicated both by the 
Biblical order of the stories (Adam, Lot, Sisera, Samson, Solomon, Holofernes) 
and confirmed by Galle’s 1569 Power of Women, whose subjects are identical 
and whose plates are numbered. There are several prominent and intentional 
patterns and consonances evident in the order of the plates. The cycle consists 
of three visually analogous masculine pairs. Adam and Holofernes are alike 
visually, as are the erect figures of Lot and Solomon, and the reclining figures 





49 Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck, 56-57. 
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of Sisera and Samson. There are two groups of thematically analogous men. 
Adam, Lot, and Solomon are men who succumb to temptation, while Sisera, 
Samson, and Holofernes are sinners conquered by women. In the order of its 
plates, however, the cycle is arranged as a visual and thematic chiasmus in 
which the series of the first three plates is mirrored by the series of the second 
three. Adam at the beginning is mirrored by Holofernes, the toppled Adam, at 
the end. In the second plate, the Pasquino-like figure of Lot is reflected in the 
figure of Solomon in the fifth plate. Thematically, the first succumbs to drink, 
and the second succumbs to lust. In the fourth and fifth plates, on either side of 
the chiastic turn, the Marforio-like figures of Sisera and Samson depict morally 
similar men whose carnal submissions to drink and lust lead to their physical 
downfalls at the hands of the sibyl-like women, Jael and Delilah. 

In the chiasmus conceived by Coornhert and Heemskerck, Adam (is to 
Holofernes) as Lot is to Sisera, and Samson is to Solomon as Holofernes (is 
to Adam). That is to say, Adam, who succumbs to temptation, is to Holofernes, 
who is defeated through his own vice, as Lot (who succumbs) is to Sisera 
(who is defeated). Mirroring this order in reverse, Samson (who is defeated) 
is to Solomon (who succumbs), as Holofernes (defeated) is to Adam (who 
succumbs). The first and sixth, the second and fifth, and the third and fourth 
plates form analogous pairs. The six plates together exhibit a visual-rhetorical 
structure that can be represented by the sequence a1 (bi—c1) : (c2-b2) a2. In 
this structure, the entire moral point of the 1551 Power of Women series de- 
pends on the dialogue of pairs. Adam speaks to Holofernes and Holofernes 
to Adam. Lot’s Pasquino speaks to Sisera’s Marforio, and Solomon’s Pasquino 
replies to Samson’s Marforio. This rhetorical structure of chiasmus and the in- 
ternal dialogue of pairs recalls the contemporary model of the dialogues of the 
Roman speaking statues, Pasquino and Marforio, and the rhetorical conven- 
tions of pasquinade that developed around them in sixteenth-century Europe. 

At a distance of almost five hundred years, it is no longer obvious that 
Coornhert and Heemskerck conceived and published their 1551 Power of 
Women as an actual pasquinade, the term denoting a public satire or lam- 
poon that takes its name from the Pasquino. The pasquinade and the histori- 
cal sculpture and the socio-political phenomenon to which it refers are today 
obscure, yet in 1551 they were at the very height of their relevance and vis- 
ibility in European culture. The battered statuary fragment that came to be 
known as Pasquino was unearthed in the late fifteenth century in the Parione 
district of Rome, where it was thereafter displayed, still visible today adjacent 
to the Palazzo Braschi on the piazza Pasquino along the via Pasquino. The ori- 
gin of the name, Pasquino, is uncertain but is tied by legend to a local tailor of 
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that name possessing a sharp wit.?! The sculpture's function as a site of public 
comment and discourse dates to the early sixteenth century, when cardinal 
Oliviero Carafa robed the torso in a toga and decorated it with Latin epigrams 
in honor of St. Mark on his feast.?? This became an annual performance and 
tradition that persisted for decades, and the epigrams composed in Pasquino's 
name for the feast began as early as 1509 to be collected and published in an- 
nual anthologies, the Carmina apposita Pasquino.?? However, the statue-frag- 
ment quickly took on a life of its own outside of these official performances, 
as it became the site for publication of anonymous moral and political satires 
and witty epigrams that gave voice to critiques of Roman authorities, lead- 
ers, and in particular, the Church.°* Attempts by papal and Roman authori- 
ties to suppress this subversive public discourse by controlling access to the 
Pasquino led to the birth of new speaking statues, first and most prominently 
the Marforio, who soon entered into dialogue with Pasquino, posing questions 
to which Pasquino would respond, making comments in response to the state- 
ments and questions of Pasquino. The phenomenon of Romes's statue parlanti 
quickly gained international attention. Indeed, by some measures, the bat- 
tered Pasquino might be considered the single most famous antiquity of Rome 
in the sixteenth century.?? Pasquino and Marforio became prominent tourist 
attractions for sixteenth-century visitors to Rome, as evidenced for instance 
by Heemskerck’s sketch of the Marforio with its name prominently indicated. 
Widely circulated tourist engravings of the two sculptures were produced in 
the 1540s, including one image that shows Pasquino and Marforio together 
in dialogue (Fig. 6.12).56 

Pasquino became a conventional character and the pasquinade a con- 
ventional European form of moral and religious satire and critique with the 
beginning of the Reformation. Reformists found in Pasquino and Marforio 
ready-made, homegrown Roman voices for criticism of the papacy and the 
Church. Pamphlets and printed dialogues written in Pasquino's name and 
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voice proliferated in both Italy and the north during the 1530s, 40s, and 50s 
in the years leading up to Coornhert and Heemskerck’s Power of Women 
ѕегіеѕ.?? Anonymous pamphlets from the period included Ain Evangelium 
Pascuilli (1535), Pasquillus romanus ad rectores civesque Galliae (1536), 
Pasquillus Novus (1537), a Dialogus novus with Pasquillus in 1539, Ein newer 
Pasquillus (1541), Pasquillus (1545), Pasquillus Semipoeta (1546), Pasquillus 
germanicus (1546), Ein korter Dialogus with Pasquillus from 1547, Pasquillus 
(1548), Pasquillus novus der Husseer (1548), The Market Fayre of Usurers: a 
Newe Pasquillus (1550), and Pasquillus, Ein Colloquium oder Gesprech (1552). 
The German humanist and Lutheran reformer Erasmus Alberus published 
a Pasquillus diologue in the pamphlet Newe Zeitung von Rom in 1541, the re- 
former Alphonsus Sebastus published Pasquillus Proscriptus in 1546, and the 
Lutheran Matthias Flacius published Pasquillus auss Preussen in 1552. Longer 
tracts include Pasquillus: Ein freuntlich und auch Christlich gesprech (1545) 
and the Lutheran pamphleteer Cyriacus Schnauss's Pasquillus. Newe Zeytung 
vom Teüffel (1546). Italian authors, of course, continued to write and publish 
in Pasquino's name even as religious reformers in northern Europe enlisted 
Pasquino as an ally against Rome. In addition to the annual anthologies of 
Pasquino's versi and carmina, the Italian poet Annibale Caro published both 
the Lamento de Mastro Pasquino in 1530 and El Fatto dArme de Mastro Pasquino 
in 1541. In the early 1540s, the prominent humanist Italian Protestant thinker 
Celio Secondo Curione published perhaps the single most important and in- 
fluential work in Pasquino's voice, a lengthy dialogue between Pasquino and 
Marforio, Pasquillus ecstaticus, a satire and critique of the Catholic Church 
and the hypocrisy of the popes that drew attention to, among other moral 
crimes, the evidence of intemperance and lust among the Church's leaders.°® 
Pasquillus ecstaticus was rapidly translated and published in new editions in 
German (1543), Italian (1545), and French (1547). 

The Italian scholar, Curione, was a contemporary and intellectual counter- 
part of Coornhert. Both rejected doctrines of the Catholic Church yet were also 
critical of and resisted the Calvinists. Both men advocated and published their 
ideas on religious tolerance, views which made them equally intolerable at 
times to the leaders of both the Catholic and the Reformed church. Curione's 
Pasquillus ecstaticus did much to spread and popularize the concept of the pas- 
quinade during a crucial period of the Reformation, which endowed Pasquino 
and Marforio with special cultural prominence as Roman symbols, located at 
the very door of the popes, of political dissent and moral critique. There is no 
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doubt that Coornhert knew intimately and admired Curione’s Pasquillus. The 
Coornhert press published its own Dutch translation of the work in 1567.5? 

Pasquino and Marforio inspired Coornhert and Heemskerck's Power of 
Women as a visual pasquinade. The rhetorical organization of the series as a 
chiasmus and the artists' visual strategies of appropriation, analogy, and repe- 
tition are today, like the concept of pasquinade itself, seemingly complex, eru- 
dite, and obscure strategies, that were perfectly familiar and commonplace in 
sixteenth-century culture. Coornhert and Heemskerck were not the first to ap- 
propriate and adapt the battered torso of Pasquino in representations of other 
subjects based on its model. On the contrary, this was an entirely common- 
place practice and a fundamental aspect of Pasquino's identity in sixteenth- 
century culture. The torso of Pasquino was frequently appropriated and 
restored through the printmaker's artifice, reembodied in diverse allegorical 
forms in the woodcuts that adorn the frontispieces of the annual volumes of 
Pasquino's verses.9? In the 1515 volume, Pasquino restored appears as Orpheus 
(Fig. 6.17), for example. In 1512, the statue fragment was restored in the form 
Argus watching the cow Io and in 1526 as Hercules. These images do not simply 
depict the ruined torso of Pasquino. Like Coomhert’s engravings, they adapt 
the recognizable attributes of the damaged fragment, so that Pasquino takes 
on the form of an entirely new subject, which joins its meaning and cultural 
significance to that of the outspoken statue. So the printmakers translated 
the exomis, the tilt of the head, the alignment of the torso and the head, 
and the crouching, kneeling, or seated posture suggested by the surviving 
fragment to the figures of Orpheus, Argus, and Hercules. The identities of the 
Pasquino-Orpheus and other resulting fusions relate thematically to the con- 
tents of each associated volume. 

The annual official Pasquinade, the celebration and performance that took 
place on St. Mark's day, had a different theme each year, for which Pasquino— 
the sculpture fragment—adopted a different dress and identity. In 1509, 
Pasquino assumed the identity of Janus, in 1514 Hercules, in 1515 Mercury, in 
1512 Apollo, in 1521 a sibyl, in 1526 Fortuna, and so on.9! At least in his off- 
cial, authorized capacity, the battered Pasquino was rarely or never simply 
himself. His battered, damaged, enigmatic appearance and persona encour- 
aged a process of continual re-identification, a process or restoration without 
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end, acondition thus of constant metamorphosis that shaped fundamental cul- 
tural perceptions and expectations of the sculpture. Pasquino even acknowl- 
edged his instability and began to refer to himself as a Proteus.9? Coornhert 
and Heemskerck's appropriations, restorations, and adaptions of Pasquino and 
his brother Marforio are thus in certain respects entirely unoriginal, even con- 
ventional and expected strategies of pictorial reference to the famed statue 
parlanti. Lot, Sisera, Samson, and Solomon adapt the recognizable features 
and the dialogical function of Pasquino and Marforio to new subjects, whose 
thematic characteristics contribute tone to the speaking statues' "discourse" 
on sin, depravity, and moral hypocrisy in the Power of Women series. 

If anything, this pictorial strategy of appropriation served to make the con- 
cept and meaning of the series accessible. Likewise, Coornhert's rhetorical 
scheme must be regarded also as a convention intended to facilitate under- 
standing. The poetic epigram was the ubiquitous medium of Pasquino and 
Marforio's discourse, and Coornhert’s series is rather like a visual epigram, a 
short, pithy visual satire in six plates that one might analogize to verses or stan- 
zas. Coomhert was himself a poet, who composed numerous popular and seri- 
ous poems, many as songs.9? The structures of visual consonance (the rhyming 
of forms as in Sisera and Samson, Lot and Solomon) are analogous to poetic 
rhyme. The patterns of thematic analogy (Lot: Solomon and Sisera: Samson) 
and contrast (Lot: Sisera and Solomon: Samson) are likewise comparable 
to rhetorical strategies of analogy in Coornhert's and other contemporary 
poetry. Heemskerck and Coornhert's numerous appropriations of well-known 
artworks (the Sibyl as Jael, David as Judith, etc.) are rather like figures of meta- 
phor in poetry, like the standard metaphoric invocations of Bacchus and Venus 
in the place of the things, the actions, or the conditions for which these appro- 
priated figures are made to stand symbolically (e.g. wine, drunkenness, love, 
lust, etc.). 

Finally, the most complicated aspect of Coornhert's visual poem—its chi- 
astic structure—finds ready context in the popular poetry of the sixteenth 
century Netherlands. Coornhert's own poetry exhibits similar structures of 
repetition and thematic chiasmus, rhetorical strategies that were also more 
broadly typical of Dutch poetry during this era.9^ The most famous and 
celebrated popular poem of the later Dutch sixteenth century is in fact a 
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thematic chiasmus and acrostic developed and sustained over fifteen stanzas. 
The Wilhelmus, today the Dutch national anthem, was as an ode to William 
the Silent, likely composed in the late 1560s.°° The acrostic spells out his name. 
Its authorship is debated, though from the early seventeenth century it was 
attributed to Coornhert himself by his contemporaries, among whom Hugo 
Grotius.99 Certainly, several acrostic compositions are to be found among 
Coornhert’s known works, and Coornhert was among prince William's closest 
advisers and confidants during the 1560s, at the beginning of the Eighty Years' 
War. Regardless, the poetic features of the Wilhelmus are not unique but reflect 
aspects of popular poetry during the period.5" The patterns of visual rhyme, 
metaphoric appropriation, and chiasmus in Coornhert's Power of Women 
series were not conceived as arcane displays of erudition. On the contrary, 
Coornhert relied on the certainty that minds attuned to the conventions of 
pasquinade and poetry would appreciate the same or analogous patterns in 
this suite of prints. After all, engraving was an art form closely allied with po- 
etry in the humanist Renaissance. Rare indeed is the humanist engraving that 
lacks its verse inscription. The Renaissance viewer was natively familiar with 
the interdependence and analogy of printmaking to poetry. 


5 Jael Redemptrix 


The chiasmus in the 1551 Power of Women series turns on the figure of Jael, 
quite literally, in one sense, as the series turns in the third plate on the power- 
ful twisting movement of the Jael-Sibyl, on whose figure the chiasmus pivots 
and retraces its steps to the final image of Holofernes, the fallen Adam, slain by 
the Judith-David. Jael is crucial to the concept and reception of the series. The 
model that she adapts or appropriates, the Libyan Sibyl, is arguably the most 
recognizable and one of the most meaningful images in sixteenth-century art. 
Jael, through the accessibility of her reference to the sibyl, is a cipher for the 
entire series. She is the first transparently heroic woman in the series, and she 
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shifts the iconographic tone and implication decisively away from the accusa- 
tions and polemic of the traditional Power of Women topos. 

This Jael is an admirable woman. The louche, dissipated, effeminate figure of 
Sisera is in stark contrast with the powerfully muscular and beautiful figure 
of Jael. Colleen Conway recently described this strikingly masculine image as 
"the queering of Jael,” a modern anachronistic interpretation of Coomhert and 
Heemskerck’s figure that suggests a further sexual blurring of Jael’s ethically 
and socially ambiguous character.9* On the contrary, this bold, powerful, de- 
cisive, and attractive Jael proposes the answer to a riddle, as opposed to yet 
another layer of enigma. Unlike much of sixteenth-century exemplary litera- 
ture and printmaking, Coornhert and Heemskerck's Jael and their larger Power 
of Women series were not intended as commentary on man and woman, on 
gender, on external truths, or on conventional moral paradigms and doctrines. 

The series does not propose moral warnings, accuse the wicked, or prescribe 
models for behavior. Following the metaphors that Coornhert employed in his 
art and philosophy throughout his career, the Power of Women series should 
be understood as a mirror, casting back the reflection of the viewer, who sees 
himself in both the weak, effeminate, despicable figure of Sisera and in the 
strong, masculine, admirable figure of Jael. Coornhert regarded the image as 
mirror, a view that was more than metaphor for a man who spent much of 
his career engraving Heemskerck's designs, but it was for him a mirror that 
reflected the self back to the conscience, rather than representing external 
things to the eyes of a viewer in a third position. Coornhert wrote that the 
viewer, gazing into the mirror, received images for contemplation that formed 
the basis of self-knowledge. In such images, one glimpsed and learned to rec- 
ognize in oneself the ugly and the beautiful, to despise the bad and to admire 
the good. The capacity for such judgment is the key to Coornhert's philoso- 
phy of self-improvement, of the perfectibility of the soul. Thus, in Sisera, the 
viewer recognizes and despises his own ugly and deplorable weakness. In 
Jael, he sees and admires the beautiful and redemptive image of his own 
better angels, of the strength of his moral will, armed with self-knowledge that 
vanquishes temptation and desire. Sisera and Jael, I suggest, were intended by 
Coornhert and Heemskerck to reflect the conflicts between folly and wisdom, 
desire and self-discipline that exist in the soul of every viewer. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Maarten van Heemskerck and Hendrick Goltzius 
on Jael’s Nail and the Artist’s Hand 


In 1560, shortly after Dirck Coornhert ceased engraving for Heemskerck, 
Coornhert’s student Philips Galle, himself a prominent humanist artist, intel- 
lectual, and publisher, engraved an eight-plate series of biblical women (Figs. 
7.1-7.8) after Heemskerck’s designs, with Jael in the first plate (Fig. 7.1). This 
new conception of Jael—strikingly original and different from Heemskerck’s 
earlier design—is as surprising as any of the preceding images whose twists 
and turns have led the Biblical Jael from her tent to the army camp to the lov- 
ers’ linden tree to the violated cloister of Herkenrode to Coornhert’s pasqui- 
nade. In Heemskerck’s 1560 series, Jael adopts a crucial position akin to her 
role in Lombard’s Herkenrode cycle. Jael is the first, the least perfect, and the 
most carnally flawed heroine in a cycle of virtuous women that culminates in 
the perfect image of the Virgin. However, Heemskerck’s Jael is not merely an 
imperfect heroine. She is an allegory of the artist himself, and the series as a 
whole offers an allegory of art. Jael’s heroically flawed hand is the metaphor of 
the imperfect hand of the artist, aiming at the perfect ideal of art, destined to 
fail in part because the flesh and matter that constitute the means of art are 
unequal to the ideal toward which the artist strives. 

A generation after Heemskerck, the great Hendrick Goltzius, also a stu- 
dent of Coornhert and the heir to Heemskerck as perhaps the foremost 
Netherlandish artist of the late sixteenth century, produced a four-plate se- 
ries of engravings in ca. 1588 in which Jael (Fig. 7.14) reprises her role as an 
allegory of the artist. Goltzius, however, went even further in his provocative 
vision of Jael. He did not merely analogize the flawed work of Jael’s hand to 
the imperfect works of the artist. Goltzius actually bestowed on Jael his own 
hand, making Jael’s nail the engraver’s burin, making Jael’s audacious victory 
his own. 

Goltzius’ ca. 1588 Jael is the first of two versions by the artist that respond to 
Heemskerck's earlier works. In ca. 1589, Goltzius produced a second design that 
adapts and responds to the misogynist concept of Philips Galle’s 1569 Jael, itself 
a response to Heemskerck’s 1551 Power of Women series. It is striking that the 
conceptions of Jael in Goltzius’ first two treatments are so different. Visually, 
the works are extremely similar. The engravings are distinguished primarily 
by their inscriptions, which offer perspective on the subtle though significant 
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FIGURE 7.1 Philips Galle after Maarten van Heemskerck, Jael, Virtuous Women of the Bible, 
plate 1/8, ca. 1560, engraving, 200 x 245 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


differences in the designs. In the ca. 1588 image, Goltzius offers a largely pos- 
itive view of Jael as flawed heroine, a type for the artist striving toward the 
ideal. His 1589 image (as engraved in ca. 1597 by Nicolaes de Braeu) (Fig. 9.1), 
however, depicts Jael the “insidious,” whose bloody victory over Sisera is an 
unambiguously deplorable and ridiculous tragedy. It is clear from this dispar- 
ity that Goltzius himself was not committed to a particular understanding of 
Jael. No more so was Heemskerck, since his 1551 and 1560 images of Jael exhibit 
similar disparity. Instead, it appears that Goltzius was motivated primarily to 
respond to the earlier works of Heemskerck and Galle, perhaps out of a sense 
of rivalry, as homage, or merely because he perceived economic opportunity in 
the market for new designs responding to earlier works that were still admired 
and in wide circulation. Whatever the immediate motive, the disparate treat- 
ments of Jael by these artists reflect on the dramatically altered status of Jael as 
artistic subject in the later sixteenth century. In the hands of a single artist, in 
the space of a single career, even in the space of a few years, it was possible for 
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the concept of Jael to dissolve and reform around dramatically different mean- 
ings, not merely to toggle between the old poles of positive and negative but 
to take on astonishingly original, complex, and varied ideas and forms. In Jael's 
protean visual and metaphoric concept in sixteenth-century art, it is clear that 
her value as an artistic subject did not depend on any single investment in her 
meaning. On the contrary, the profusion and variety of concepts of Jael reflect 
a conscious, thoughtful, and even playful artistic interest in pushing and ex- 
panding the boundaries of a subject whose ambiguity and open possibilities 
offered scope for artistic invention. In this last and perhaps most remarkable 
phase of Jael's evolution as an artistic subject, it is the opportunity afforded by 
her riddle itself that attracted ambitious artists and thinkers to seek ingenious 
solutions for Jael's ancient enigma. 


1 Maarten van Heemskerck’s Jael the Active 


Like several other examples that I have exposed to light in this study, 
Heemskerck’s 1560 Jael has been profoundly misunderstood and its allegori- 
cal reference to the artist has been entirely overlooked and elided. Often, pre- 
vious scholars have failed even to recognize correctly whether images of Jael 
are positive or negative in implication. Such is the case with both Heemskerck 
and Coornhert’s 1551 Jael and Heemskerck’s 1560 design. Despite the obviously 
heroic figure of the Jael-Sibyl, previous scholars have assumed that the 1551 
Jael must be negative, because it participates in what seems to be a Power 
of Women series.! Likewise, Heemskerck’s 1560 Jael has been regarded as a 
straightforwardly positive figuration because it participates in what seems to 
be a cycle of self-evidently virtuous Biblical women.? Heemskerck’s composi- 
tion and Jael’s role in the 1560 cycle dispute this simple assumption. 
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Heemskerck’s 1560 Jael is the first engraving in an eight-plate series of 
exemplary Biblical women. Although the eight plates are not numbered, re- 
lationships among the images and their inscriptions confirm that they con- 
stitute a sequence and were intended to be read and viewed, like Coornhert 
and Heemskerck’s 1551 cycle, in a certain order and relation to each other. The 
order of the series follows the Scriptural order of its subjects. Jael is in the first 
plate and the Virgin Mary in the last, with Ruth, Abigail, Judith, Esther, 
Susannah, and Mary Magdalene in between.? Each of the heroines in the 
series exemplifies a quality or virtue that is indicated more or less clearly by 
the engravings’ inscriptions and that is symbolized by the pictorial composi- 
tions. The sequence as a whole moves from Old to New Testament and, roughly 
speaking, from less to more perfect subjects, culminating in the image of the 
perfect Virgin Mary. Thus Jael, in the first position, is a precursor of the Virgin, 
both in the pictorial sequence and in exemplary significance, but she is also 
the most imperfect prefiguration, at once type and antitype of Mary. 

Latin distichs inscribed on each plate below the picture both shape the 
rhetorical concept of the series and put words to the concepts exemplified 
by the pictorial subjects. However, the language of the inscriptions does not 
address expected concepts of Christian female religious or moral virtue 
but rather, surprisingly, the idea of secular humanist and male virtu, which is 
rooted in the ancient Roman concept of virtus, signifying virtue synonymous 
with manliness.‘ The inscription on the first plate characterizes Jael in strikingly 





3 The series consists of eight unnumbered plates. In one surviving example of the series in 
the Haamburg Staats- und Universtitátsbibliothek, the prints are numbered, seemingly by 
hand, in the lower right corners of each sheet, with the Virgin Mary at the beginning of the 
series followed by Jael, Ruth, Aibgail, Esther, Judith, Susannah, and Mary Magdalene. See 
Wiibbenhorst, “Die tugendhaften Frauen.” Vasari, writing a few years after the series was 
produced, placed the New Testament subjects after the Old Testament: Jael, Ruth, Aibgail, 
Esther, Judith, Susannah, the Virgin, and Mary Magdalene. Giorgio Vasari, The Lives of the 
Painters, Sculptors & Architects, vol. 5 (London: J. M. Dent, 1900), 156. Bleyerveld, Hoe bed- 
riechlijck, 188, follows Vasari in placing the Magdalene after the Virgin. However, this order 
is neither supported by the image of the Virgin herself nor consistent with the status of the 
Virgin herself, who should not be the penultimate figure in a series of increasingly perfect 
women. Though the narrative scene in the background behind the Virgin Mary depicts the 
Flight to Egypt, Heemskerck’s image of Mary herself is of a haggard, aged mother who is 
clearly mourning the death of her son. This post-Crucifixion, wrinkled, aged Virgin belongs 
after the image of the Magdalene at the house of Simon. As I will show, the inscriptions on 
the engravings of Jael and the Virgin clearly associate the two as the first and last plates in the 
series. 

4 OnRoman virtus and the humanist concept of virtu see Myles McDonnell, Roman Manliness: 
“Virtus” and the Roman Republic (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006). Felix 
Gilbert, “On Machiavelli’s Idea of Virtu,” Renaissance News 4, 1 (1951): 53—55. 
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unexpected terms and sets the series on an unanticipated path: ADDE OPERI 
TITULUM PICTOR. TIBISTRENNUA SACRUM, / QUOD SISARAM CLAVO FIGERE 
ES AUSA IAHEL, (“Add distinction to the work, painter. To you active one the 
sacred honor, because you, Jael, dared to transfix Sisera with the nail") 
The inscription—and the entire series—opens with an imperative addressed 
to the painter, Heemskerck himself. Previous scholars have largely ignored the 
implications of this passage, translating the line in question as a banal instruc- 
tion to the painter to give the image a caption or title (the most literal translation 
of the key word titulum).? Likewise, little thought has been given to the pecu- 
liar language used to characterize Jael. Per the poet, Jael is strenua and ausa, 
active and daring. She merits a sacrum titulum, a holy title or honor, bestowed 
by the artist, because of her deed. These important pieces of the inscription 
consist of words and phrases that represent Jael unmistakably as an exemplar 
of humanist virtù rather than Christian religious or moral virtue. Strenua, the 
adjective applied to Jael, which names the exemplary theme of Jael's image, is 
a synonym of virtus. It introduces the broader theme of Heemskerck's series: 
the daring, skillful activity by which one seizes opportunity to wrest fame and 
honor from arbitrary fortune. 

The concepts of virtu and Christian virtue are radically different. Virtu, 
like the ancient Roman virtus, is preeminently the active, energetic quality of 
achievers, especially those who practice a physical and in particular a martial 
craft or skill.© It is not inherently a moral concept, much less a spiritual one 
in the Judeo-Christian sense. It is synonymous with manliness, power, valor, 
and bravery among other similar ideas, though it displays a broad range of 
meanings and uses in Renaissance philosophy and political and ethical dis- 
course, united by their common relation to ideas of energy, force, or activity. 
Leonardo da Vinci employed the term in a scientific capacity in his "notes 
on dynamics where it designates the motive power in a physical sense." 
The term was employed in Renaissance medicine to designate the vital force 
of living things, the life force. From medicine, this same meaning supplied po- 
litical metaphors for the weakness and strength of the state, the body politic. 
The Florentine Bernardo Rucellai's prescription for strengthening the virtu 
of the state was the organization of an army.’ Military strength is a frequent 





5 Titulum is rendered as "Aufschrift" in the German translation by Wübbenhorst, "Die tugend- 
haften Frauen,” 248. Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck, 185, gives “gewijde titel,’ sacred title, but 
does not comment on her translation or on the significance of this text. 

See McDonnell, Roman Manliness. 

Gilbert, “On Machiavelli’s Idea of Virtu,” 53-55. 

Ibid., 54. 

Ibid. 
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aspect of the meaning of virtù in the political philosophy of Machiavelli.!° 
Virtu in the writings Renaissance humanists is the vital, active force that wins 
its owner fame, honor, and glory." It is the counterweight of fortuna.” It is 
the idea itself of ability, of deserving merit, of honor earned through skillful, 
diligent practical endeavor. Virtu was for this reason closely associated with 
brave warriors renowned at arms as equally with doctors skilled at the practice 
of medicine and, indeed, with artists and architects skilled in their arts.!? For 
the great art theorist Leon Battista Alberti, virtù was the artist's means to fama 
and gloria. The humanist Daniele Barbaro, in his commentaries on Vitruvius, 
articulated a special relationship between the ideal of virtù and the artist and 
his works: "The artist works first in the intellect and conceives in the mind 
and symbolizes then the exterior matter after the interior image, particularly 
in architecture ... Therefore architecture above any other art signifies, i.e. rep- 
resents, le cose alle virtu.”!° The artist's works, in other words, are the things that 
come closest to embodying the ideal of virtu, because they conceive of the idea 
and then embody it in the practical application of the artist's skill. "La virtu 
consiste nell' applicazione," as Barbaro wrote, implying a unity of the physical 
artwork with the concept of virtu, an idea that developed into a commonplace 
reflected for instance in the early modern term virtuoso, which came to signify 
a musician or artist who displays extraordinary dexterity and physical skill.!6 In 
the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Italian vernacular 
term, virtu, came in English to refer simply to an art object. 

In Classical Latin, virtus is associated with concepts of merit: gloria, honos, 
fama, and forma— physical beauty. Likewise, it is connected to ideas of physi- 
cal, practical endeavor: industria, labor, diligentia, and the descriptor strenuus." 
Strenuus— literally, active or vigorous—is an adjectival equivalent of virtus, а 
synonym for virtus in its signification of energy, motive force, diligence, valor, 





10 Bard Thompson, Humanists and Reformers: A History of the Renaissance and Reformation 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. Eerdman's Publishing Company, 1996), 219. 

11 John Stephens, The Italian Renaissance: The Origins of Intellectual and Artistic Change 
Before the Reformation (London: Routledge, 2014), 48. 

12 Caspar Pearson, Humanism and the Urban World: Leon Battista Alberti and the Renaissance 
City (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2011), 88. 

13 Gilbert, “On Machiavelli’s Idea of Virtu.” 

14 Pearson, Humanism and the Urban World, 51. 

15 Rudolf Wittkower Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1971), 67—68. 

16 Ша. 


17 McDonnell, Roman Manliness, 130. 
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and bravery.!® Strenuus in Latin had specifically martial connotations." It de- 
scribed heroes and warriors, and the term maintained these associations in 
the Renaissance in Latin and in equivalent vernacular forms.?? Strenuus thus 
has clear and important meaning in relation to the active, physical concepts 
of virtus/virtu but it has very narrow relevance to Christian ideas of spiritual 
virtue. In St. Augustine and some later medieval authors, the term signified 
zeal, but this is a quality that can hardly be ascribed to Jael, a woman of no 
spiritual or religious dimension in Scripture whose fame is based plainly 
enough on her physical vigor and achievement.”! In the inscription that ac- 
companies Heemskerck's image of Jael, the poet lauds Jael in terms associ- 
ated with Roman heroes rather than Biblical women: es ausa strenua Iahel, 
"You dared valiant Jael” Strenua is linked semantically in the inscription to 
the verb, audeo (to dare, act boldly), an association that is also common in 
classical Latin. One finds strenuus and audeo associated, for instance, in a pas- 
sage of Livy's History of Rome that echoes in the language of the Jael inscrip- 
tion: “When any bold [fortiter] or difficult [strenue | deed was to be done, there 
was no one whom Hasdrubal liked better to entrust with it, nor did any other 
leader inspire his men with greater confidence or daring [audere].’22 Livy here 
also associates concepts of strength and strenuousness (fortiter and strenue). 
The common formula fortis ac strenuus and the adverbial fortiter ac strenue 
served in Classical Latin as synonyms of virtus.?? 

The conventional, complementary association of strenuus with fortis, of ac- 
tivity with strength, offers some context for the poet's image of strenua Iahel. 
Jael had previously been regarded as an exemplar of the Christian virtue of 
fortitude, which generally signifies not strength in the physical sense but moral 
and spiritual firmness. From a Christian religious perspective, however, stren- 
uus and audeo make no moral claims about Jael. Audeo applies to boldness and 
daring and thus to courageousness, yet it also connotes transgressive, unwise 





18 Timothy J. Moore, Artristry [sic] and Ideology: Livy’s Vocabulary of Virtue (Frankfurt: 
Athenäum, 1989), 15. 

19 McDonnell, Roman Manliness, 130, n. 79. 

20 Anne Salomon, "Strenuitas, strenuité ou comment traduire un terme latin en moyen fran- 
çais,” Synergies Italie 6 (2010): 13—23. 

21 On the meaning of strenuus in medieval and Christian thought, see Salomon, "Strenuitas, 
strenuité." 

22 X "Neque Hasdrubal aliumquemquam praeficere malle ubi quid fortiter ac strenue agen- 
dumesset, neque milites alio duce plus confidere aut audere.” Livy, The History of Rome, 
Books XXI-XXII With An English Translation, transl. Benjamin Oliver Foster (London: 
William Heinemann, 1929), ХХІ, 4.4. 

23 Moore, Artristry, 15. 
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acts of rash or reckless character. Indeed, the related substantive, ausum, signi- 
fies a daring deed but also an outrage or a crime. 

The language associated with Jael in Heemskerck’s engraving is thus open 
to some degree to interpretation and leaves unspoken implications hanging in 
the air. Strenuous, audacious effort understood in relation to the Renaissance 
concept of virtu is judged by the effectiveness and the boldness of an action, ir- 
respective of what might be considered its moral rightness. By these measures, 
Jael’s action, which is both bold and effective, is an excellent example of virtu. 
Her admirable qualities in this frame of view are irrelevant to the questions 
that have traditionally clouded Jael’s deed with moral uncertainty. Whether 
her murder of Sisera is morally justifiable in terms of Christian religious no- 
tions of female virtue has nothing to do with the impressive efficiency with 
which she dispatched the feared tyrant. Like Jael’s story itself, the poet’s in- 
scription states the fact of the death of Sisera at Jael’s hand but makes no moral 
claims. Instead, like the text of Scripture, the poet’s words are pregnant with 
contrary moral and ethical implications. Virtu may apply to the doer of morally 
admirable and appalling or shocking deeds equally, as in Machiavelli’s vision of 
a prince who displays virtu by preserving peace and stability even by means 
of cruelty and violence. So does Jael serve the ends of heaven by means of 
bloody murder. 

The key descriptor strenua serves first to establish virtu as the exemplary 
theme of Heemskerck’s Jael and thus of the series that follows. The language of 
the inscription positions Jael as an estimable though not necessarily a moral 
hgure, one whose opportunistic vigor achieves a timely blow, well struck that 
produces an admirable end. To say that her killing blow is effective, however, 
is to say nothing of the moral or spiritual status of this act. The poet proclaims 
Jael's deed to be deserving of merit and calls upon the artist to bestow honor 
and merit upon her by means of his design. The poet thus exhorts the artist to 
imitate Jael in more ways than one: visually, by means of the mimetic image 
but also actively, by means of his own timely and well struck marks that must 
embody and convey the merit that Jael has earned. The poet makes clear in 
his opening words addressing the painter that the artist's virtu—the fame and 
honor that he earns by means of his activity—is tied to Jael's. The semantic 
association of strenuus with feats of both martial valor and skilled labor rein- 
forces this implication. The artist seeks praise for his effort and his skill, for his 
activity, just as Jael deserves honor for hers. The poet orders the painter to add 
distinction to the work (opera). Strenuus is associated in classical Latin with 
concepts of work and the manner of its performance. Hence one finds the con- 
struction operam ... strenuam meaning "vigourous service" connoting services 
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rendered or works performed in Gellius's Noctes atticae 3.7.19.?^ Elsewhere, in 
Celsus's De medicina, in a description of the requirements for surgeons, one 
finds the construction “manu strenua,' a nimble or dextrous hand to the do 
work of surgery.?? This sense of the word strenua also carries a certain kind of 
moral implication, pointing to the moral associations of labor and the virtuous 
application of the skilled, dexterous hand to its proper duties. In this sense, 
strenuus is a concept that applies equally and in a similar fashion to the hand 
of the artist, with pencil or burin, and to Jael with her nail and hammer. Each 
has important work to do that demands strenuous application. 


2 Heemskerck's Biblical Heroines: Exemplars of Humanist Virtu 


The image of Jael the Active initiates a most unusual series of Biblical her- 
oines, who are lauded like Roman heroes in the humanist language of virtu 
rather than in the expected terms of Christian morality. Ruth in the second 
plate of the series (Fig. 7.2) is described gleaning dutifully in the fields behind 
the reapers—a description that seemingly alludes to the Christian virtue 
of humility—yet the poet’s emphasis is on Ruth’s physical activity, which is 
praised not as a virtue in itself but in terms of what it wins her, specifically glory 
(decus): “The ears of corn picked up in the tracks of the mowers brought to 
you, Ruth, both a man and eternal glory. Ruth’s action brings her a man and, 
through him, eternal glory as an ancestor of Christ. The concept with which 
Ruth is explicitly associated, glory (decus), is a common verbal attribute of 





24 Aulus Gellius, The Attic nights of Aulus Gellius with an English translation by John C. Rolfe, 
3 vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1946-52), I, 258—59. "Eum sustulere, 
isque convaluit, saepeque postilla operam reipublicae fortem atque strenuam perhibuit 
illoque facto, quod illos milites subduxit, exercitum ceterum servavit." ("They bore him 
off the field, he recovered, and often after that rendered brave and vigorous service to his 
country; and by that act of leading that forlorn hope he saved the rest of the army") 

25 Aulus Cornelius Celsus, De medecina with an English translation by W. G. Spencer, 3 vols. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1979), 111, 296-97. “Esse autem chirurgus 
debet adulescens aut certe adulescentiae propior; manu strenua, stabili, nec umquam in- 
tremescente, eaque non minus sinistra quam dextra promptus." (“Now a surgeon should 
be youthful or at any rate nearer youth than age; with a strong and steady hand which 
never trembles, and ready to use the left hand as well as the right") 

26 | LECTAE MESSORUM TIBI POST VESTIGIA SPICAE / ET VIRUM, ET AETERNUM 
RUTH, PEPERERE DECUS. See Wübbenhorst, "Die tugendhaften Frauen der Bibel," 248. 
Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck, 185. 
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FIGURE 7.2 Philips Galle after Maarten van Heemskerck, Ruth, Virtuous Women of the Bible, 
plate 2/8, ca. 1560, engraving, 204 x 247 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


virtus/virtu with little relevance to Christian morality.^? Decus is fame or renown 
earned through one’s actions. In the third plate (Fig. 7.3), Abigail, speaking 
rather immodestly in the first person, claims the virtue of prudentia, prudence: 
“I am the one whose prudence alone was able to avert the deserved death of 
their foolish husband.”28 Prudence is a Christian virtue, whereas strenuous- 
ness and glory are not, but the poet’s words reflect the Roman and humanist 
conceptions of prudence as a key civic rather than a Christian theological or 
spiritual virtue. Prudentia was a traditional attribute or characteristic of virtus 





27 See Walter 5. Melion, "Memorabilia aliquot Romanae strenuitatis exempla: The Thematics 


)» 


of Artisanal Virtue in Hendrick Goltzius' ‘Roman Heroes,” MLN 110, no. 5 (1995): 1091. 
28 | ILLA EGO COMMERITAM CUIUS PRUDENTIA MORTEM, / A STOLIDO POTUIT PELLERE 
SOLA VIRO. See Wübbenhorst, "Die tugendhaften Frauen der Bibel," 248. Bleyerveld, Hoe 


bedriechlijck, 186. 
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FIGURE 7.3 Philips Galle after Maarten van Heemskerck, Abigail, Virtuous Women of the Bible, 
plate 3/8, ca. 1560, engraving, 213 x 246 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


in ancient Rome.?? The inscription alludes to Abigail’s wisdom in bringing sup- 
plies to David and his men after her husband Nabal had refused David support. 
This action soothed David, who had vowed to kill Nabal. In Christian thought, 
Abigail symbolizes Prudence for her role in calming David, saving him from 
the crime of murder. Most pictorial depictions of the story represent Abigail 
meeting David, usually in a submissive posture that emphasizes her humility 
and obedience to David. In Heemskerck's image, however, Abigail's prudence 
is demonstrated by her timely action in her own self-interest. David is neither 
mentioned in the inscription nor represented in the engraving. Instead, a boor- 
ish, slovenly, drunken Nabal is depicted holding a jug, sitting in the background 
of the image, the very image of inactivity and the antithesis of Abigail's shrewd 
adventure. 





29 McDonnell, Roman Manliness, 129. 
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FIGURE 7.4 Philips Galle after Maarten van Heemskerck, Judith, Virtuous Women of the Bible, 
plate 4/8, ca. 1560, engraving, 215 x 250 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


Per the poet, Judith (Fig. 7.4) possesses virtus, manly, forceful virtue, which 
is the ancient Roman concept of virtue itself and the etymological and con- 
ceptual source of the humanist vernacular concept of virtù. The inscription 
declares: "Be honored Judith, by means of your virtu is your enemy and that 
of the most high conquered, and the Fatherland has been made free by your 
hand.”?° The poet's emphasis on honoring Judith for the deeds of her hand rhe- 
torically complements the Roman and humanist concept of virtus as the virtue 
of brave, active, and martial accomplishment. The inscription to the engraving 





30 МАСТА IUDITH VIRTUTE TUA TUUS ET SUPERUM HOSTIS, / CONCIDIT, ET PATRIA 
EST LIBERA FACTA MANU. See Wübbenhorst, "Die tugendhaften Frauen der Bibel," 248. 
Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck, 187. This language ironically recalls the German poet Hans 
Sachs' comments on Jael's virtue, that Jael's bravery "saves peoples and countries. See 
Bleyerveld, “Chaste, Obedient, Devout,” 226. 
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FIGURE 7.5 Philips Galle after Maarten van Heemskerck, Esther, Virtuous Women of the Bible, 
plate 5/8, ca. 1560, engraving, 204 x 247 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


of Esther (Fig. 7.5) identifies her as an exemplar of pietate, piety: “Esther, for 
your piety, to you the scepter of the king, the enemy through his own sins pre- 
pares the gallows for himself"?! Though piety may seem like a proper Christian 
moral attribute, it is not a conventional virtue. Faith is the equivalent canoni- 
cal Christian virtue, while pietas is, like prudentia, a civic virtue that was cen- 
tral to ancient Roman and humanist ethical systems.?? As opposed to purely 
spiritual faith, pietas encompasses far more mundane and human concepts of 
loyalty, dutifulness, and obedience, as in the concept of filial piety. Pietas was a 
principal Roman civic value, and its civic and political and opposed to spiritual 





31 HESTER PRO PIETATE TUA TIBI REGIA SCEPTRA, / HOSTI PRO SCELERE EST FURCA 
PARATA SUO. See Wübbenhorst, "Die tugendhaften Frauen der Bibel," 248. Bleyerveld, 
Hoe bedriechlijck, 186. 

32 McDonnell, Roman Manliness, 169. 
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FIGURE 7.6 Philips Galle after Maarten van Heemskerck, Susannah, Virtuous Women of the 
Bible, plate 6/8, ca. 1560, engraving, 205 x 248 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


implications for the character of Esther are clearly indicated by the inscription 
and the image’s emphasis on Esther’s relationship to her husband, the pagan 
king Ahasuerus. Esther displays piety toward Ahasuerus, and through fidelity 
to the king, in contrast with the manipulations of the self-serving Haman, she 
wins her reward, while Haman earns an ironically appropriate death on the 
gallows that he had prepared for the Jews. The image depicts Esther in the right 
background kneeling piously before the king, who gestures toward her with his 
right hand, rewarding her loyalty with his favor. 

In plate six (Fig. 7.6), Susannah, molested in the background by the elders, 
extends the series of Biblical women recast as exemplars of secular humanist 
virtues, as the poet conspicuously associates Susannah with the Roman virtue 
of pudicitia instead of the canonical Christian virtue of chastity, castitas: “Death 
would have been more precious to you, Susannah, than life in which chastity 
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had been forcibly taken away.”33 By suggesting that Susanna preferred death 
to shame, the poet evokes Susanna as a Biblical Lucretia, the ancient Roman 
heroine who committed suicide after being raped by the tyrant Tarquin, thus 
setting in motion the rise of the Roman Republic. Lucretia was an exemplar 
of civic virtù and pudicitia, who was much admired by sixteenth-century hu- 
manists.?^ In fact, it is apparent from comparison to images of Lucretia that 
Heemskerck based his design for Susannah on representations of this subject, 
perhaps on Marcantonio Raimondi's ca. 1510 engraving (Fig. 7.9), which depicts 
Lucretia standing before the viewer preparing to commit suicide, her arms 
flung out in a manner that closely resembles Heemskerck’s Susanna.*° 

In plate seven (Fig. 7.7), Mary Magdalene, addressed in the inscription 
as diva, divine one, shifts the series from Old to New Testament subjects. 
Simultaneously, the series abandons its focus on personal attributes associ- 
ated with humanist virtu. Mary Magdalene is not explicitly associated with any 
species of personal virtue or civic virtu. The inscription and image focus on the 
story of Christ's supper in the house of Simon the Pharisee, in which the host's 
poor hospitality contrasts the sinful Magdalene’s devotion and ministrations 
to Christ. The inscription compares Simon to the Magdalene in terms of their 
relationship to Christ: “Simon expresses resentment, that so many sins are for- 
given, divine one. No wonder! Because he knew how much love came to you.”® 
Mary is portrayed as a penitent sinner whose forgiveness exemplifies Christ's 
love, while Simon, who ignores the power of this divine love, despises the sin- 
ner. The inscription reveals the Magdalene as the figure that turns the series 
from the enumeration of practical, temporal virtues embodied by the Old 
Testament subjects—activity, diligence, prudence, dutifulness, modesty—to 
a metaphysical view of virtu. As in the other inscriptions, certain key words 
reveal the poet's meaning and intent. The poet addresses the Magdalene in 
strikingly unusual terms as diva, goddess or divine one, who exemplifies amor. 
In sixteenth-century humanist thought, this language points to a concept of 





33 | MORS TIBI CARA MAGIS SALVA SUSANNA FUISSET, / QUAM PER VIM КАРТА VITA 
PUDICITIA. See Wübbenhorst, "Die tugendhaften Frauen der Bibel," 248. Bleyerveld, Hoe 
bedriechlijck, 187. 

34 See Boccaccio on Lucretia: Giovanni Boccaccio, Famous Women, trans. Virginia Brown 
(Cambridge: Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2003), 96-98. 

35 See David Rosand, “Raphael, Marcantonio, and the icon of pathos,” Source 3, no. 2 (1984): 
34—52. 

36 MULTA FREMIT TIBI, DIVA, SIMON DELICTA КЕМІТТІ. / QUID MIRUM? HAUD NORAT 
QUAM TIBI MULTUS AMOR. See Wiibbenhorst, “Die tugendhaften Frauen der Bibel,” 248. 
Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck, 188. 
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МУТА FREMIT TIBI, DIVA, SIMON DELICTA REMITTI. 
QVID MIKVM^HAVDNORAT QVAM TIBI MVLTVS AMOR. . 


FIGURE 7.7 Philips Galle after Maarten van Heemskerck, Mary Magdalene, Virtuous Women of 
the Bible, plate 7/8, ca. 1560, engraving, 203 x 249 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


divine or heroic love, which as opposed to vulgar or carnal love “has a divine 
object, and leads the soul in a gradual ascent from the sense world through 
intelligible objects toward God."?? For Marsilio Ficino, perhaps the foremost 
thinker in the Renaissance on the concept of love, all love has a divine ob- 
ject, and “the lover often wishes to transform himself into the person of the 
beloved.”38 As Ficino writes, “This is really quite reasonable, for he is trying 





37 Paul Oskar Kristeller, Eight Philosophers of the Italian Renaissance (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1966), 131. See also discussion of the Renaissance notion of amor in 
Noel L. Brann, The Debate Over the Origin of Genius During the Italian Renaissance: The 
Theories of Supernatural Frenzy and Natural Melancholy in Accord and in Conflict on the 
Threshold of the Scientific Revolution (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 68, 198-99. James A. Devereaux, 
“The Object of Love in Ficino’s Philosophy,” Journal of the History of Ideas 30, no. 2 (1969): 
161-70. 

38 Devereaux, "The Object of Love," 164. 
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VIRGO DEL MATER d Bete CVNCTA. CREARAT, 
~~ O, OMANAM TALEM "TABELLA. CAPIT. 


FIGURE 7.8 Philips Galle after Maarten van Heemskerck, The Virgin Mary, Virtuous Women of 
the Bible: the Virgin Mary, plate 8/8, ca. 1560, engraving, 217 x 251 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


to become a God instead of man. And who would not exchange the human 
condition for the divine??? He continues in words that could easily have been 
written to explicate the engraving of Mary Magdalene, "And whoever in the 
present time devotes himself lovingly to God, will at last find himself again in 
God. For he will return to his own idea through which he was created.... To this 
idea divine love will lead us."^? The characterization of Mary as diva evokes one 
transhgured by this perfecting, divine love. The Magdalene thus elevates the 
series from the consideration of practical virtues with mundane and temporal 
ends to the contemplation of the ideal itself. 

The Virgin Mary (Fig. 7.8), finally, culminates and concludes the series, 
praised by the poet above all others as a woman of insuperable excellence, 
whose virtue surpasses attempts at depiction. She is not associated with any 





39 Ibid. 
40 Ibid., 165. 
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specific virtue or combination of virtues but rather is described in terms of 
her unity with god, the perfect unity toward which the perfecting love guides 
Mary Magdalene: "Virgin mother of God who had created you, who had cre- 
ated everything, O why can no picture capture such a one as уои’ The poet 
portrays the Virgin as at once the mother of God and his creation, an enigmatic 
position as creator and created that evokes Mary's oneness with the divine, an 
ideal state that eliminates the intervening distance between the made and the 
maker that results from creation. 


3 Jael and the Artist's Virtu 


Heemskerck's 1560 series of Biblical heroines is imaginatively unconven- 
tional. The artist and his collaborators reconceived these epitomes of female, 
Christian morality as symbols of masculine, humanist virtu. Heemskerck's 
heroines have been commonly thought of as examples of the genre of exem- 
plary imagery and literature intended for the religious and moral benefit of its 
audience, “lessons for ladies” or "scripture for the eyes," as two recent studies 
put this idea.*? This is not the purpose of the 1560 heroines, at least. The artist 
and poet's ruminations on virtu—on the imitable, active virtues of the Old 
Testament heroines and the inimitable ideal of the Virgin—are instead tied 
to an allegory of artistic activity and the ideal of art. The series’ first and last 
plates depicting Jael and the Virgin are linked thematically by their inscrip- 
tions, which frame the Biblical heroines in relation to the work of the artist. 
The series opens with a striking poetic conceit that has so far drawn little 
notice. The opening words of the inscription to the image of Jael call on 
the painter, "Adde operi titulum pictor, meaning "Add distinction to the work, 
painter" Adde signifies bring, add to, increase, augment, impart. Titulum 
means most literally title or inscription (which is how it has been previously 
translated by scholars) but in this case it signifies the transferred sense of the 
term, distinction, honor, fame, or title, in the honorific sense of a title borne 
by a noble or granted in recognition of achievement. This sense of titulum, 





41 VIRGO DEI MATER QUI TE QUI CUNCTA CREARAT, / O, QUIANAM TALEM NULLA 
TABELLA CAPIT. See Wübbenhorst, “Die tugendhaften Frauen,” 248. Bleyerveld, Hoe bed- 
riechlijck, 188. 

42 бее Ilja M. Veldman, “Lessons for ladies," in Images for the Eye and the Soul: Function 
and Meaning in Netherlandish Prints (1450-1650) (Leiden: Primavera Press, 2006), 151- 
170. James Clifton and Walter S. Melion, eds., Scripture for the Eyes: Bible Illustration in 
Netherlandish Prints of the Sixteenth Century (New York: Museum of Biblical Art, 2009). 
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which was common in early modern Latin, is more relevant and appropriate 
to the humanist notion of virtu as a concept linked to fame and repute gained 
through one’s actions, and it is the only translation that makes any sense of 
the otherwise nonsensical imperative to the artist. It makes little sense for the 
author of the inscription to command the painter (pictor) to compose a titu- 
lus for his work, when it is obviously the poet who bears this responsibility. 
Likewise, it makes no poetic sense to preserve such a banal practical instruc- 
tion in the verse inscription. It is scarcely conceivable that the literate, erudite 
engraver, Philips Galle, would accidentally copy such an instruction into the 
finished engraving. The first clause of the inscription is, moreover, integral to 
the meter and poetic structure of the distich. The only reasonable, meaningful 
reading of the inscription is as an exhortation to the artist to dignify his subject 
with ennobling designs, to add distinction to the subject of the image through 
the virtue of its skillful execution. 

In the second part of the inscription, the poet writes that Jael deserves this 
honor for her deed: “Tibi strennua sacrum,’ meaning literally “To you, active 
one, the holy thing.” The crucial adjective, sacrum, in the masculine accusative, 
lacks a substantive in the second part of the inscription. Instead, it modifies 
the accusative titulum in the preceding clause. The poet orders the painter to 
add titulum to the work. This sacrum titulum, he continues, is appropriate 
to Jael, because she dared to kill Sisera. In the terms established by the inscrip- 
tion and fulfilled by the image, Jael's virtue is tied to the artist and to the virtue 
of his work, Jael's sacrum titulum, her holy fame and name, is a distinction 
to be conferred by the artist, in the same manner that poets confer fama by 
means of verses that magnify and praise the deeds of heroes. 

The address to the painter in the first inscription echoes in the words of the 
hnal inscription, which reflects on the limitations of art and of the painter's 
powers of representation.^? The inscription that adorns the image of Mary 
revolves around the idea that the appearance of the perfect Virgin surpasses 
both the artist's ability and the limits of mimesis. The poet, comparing the cre- 
ative work of the artist to that of God the creator, laments that no picture can 
capture the perfection of the ideal Virgin: VIRGO MATER DEI, QUI CREARAT 
CUNCTA CREARAT, O QUIANAM TALLEM NULLA TABELLA CAPIT (Virgin 
Mother of God, who had created you, who had created everything, O why can 
no picture capture such a one as you?). As in the first plate, the poet's inscrip- 
tion refers to the work of the artist and the making of the image, with the 





43 Оп this theme of artistic humility and the limits of the representation in Heemskerck's 
art and thought, see William Scheick, "Glorious Imperfection in Heemskerck's Lukean 
Portraits of the Virgin,” Konsthistorisk tidskrift 72, no. 4 (2003): 287-97. 
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important difference that, in Jael's case, the artist was expected to ennoble his 
subject, while the skill of the artist is admitted to be capable only of producing 
inferior imitations of the Virgin's perfect form. 

The inscriptions adorning both the image of Jael and the image of the Virgin 
acknowledge and draw attention to the work of the artist and to the ideas of 
artifice and representation. Read immediately against each other the very 
first and last verses in the series offer a wonderfully riddling antithesis: ADDE 
OPERI TITULUM PICTOR: O, QUIANAM TALEM NULLA TABELLA CAPIT? 
(Add distinction to the work, Painter. O why can no picture capture such a one 
as you?). This antithesis might be paraphrased, “Do good work, artist: O why is 
good work so hard to do?" Thus the series of engravings begins by urging the 
artist to employ his talent and skill in dignifying his less perfect subjects and 
concludes by declaring the artist and his art insufficient to the task of repre- 
senting the ideal Virgin. These linked statements are more than simple rhetori- 
cal devices. They are integral to the conception, meaning, and purpose of the 
engraved series as an allegory of art and of the artist's virtu. 

Asin Lombard's and in Heemskerck and Coornhert's earlier series, Jael plays 
a crucial role in Heemskerck's conception of this allegory. In the first plate, 
through words that link the artist's skill to Jael's virtue, the series posits an 
analogy between the artist (or the work of the artist) and the active virtues 
of his subjects. It is the artist who confers by means of his skillful pencil the 
honor, titulum, that Jael has earned through her activity. The artist earns merit 
by dignifying his subject, who returns dignity to the painter. This is a rather 
ambiguous proclamation of Jael's blessedness that acknowledges her virtue to 
be dependent on the artist's skill and on the manner of her representation. 
Obviously, as I have shown, and as Heemskerck was no doubt aware, Jael was 
accustomed to representations that cast her in a negative light, perhaps as often 
as in a positive one. Indeed, in an image nearly coeval with Heemskerck’s, Jael 
served as the frontispiece to the misogynist Dutch polemic Dat Bedroch der 
Vrouwen (The Deceit of Women), in which Jael's deed is decried as an explicit 
violation of the commandment against murder.** It should go without saying, 
in academic art history, that the image establishes the meaning of its subject 
and that ostensibly noble, heroic subjects are as susceptible to critique and 
mockery as deplorable or ridiculous subjects are to false dignities bestowed 
by the painter's brush. Sacrum, one notes, means holy or sacred but may also 
signify the opposite: horrible, detestable, criminal, and infamous. Sacrum is 
a word like Jael herself, capable of contrary meanings and dependent for its 
sense on the context of its particular uses. Sacrum titulum could thus be read 





44 Conway, Sex and Slaughter, 55. 
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as sacred honor, holy title, or perversely as infamous reputation. Either way, it 
is the able and active artist who will impart this distinction. The inscription 
that adorns Jael’s plate thus says as much about the laudable skill of the artist 
as it does about honor due to Jael. 


4 Jael as Opportunity Seized and Figura of the Artist 


In Heemskerck’s pictorial compositions, each of the heroines is depicted in 
the immediate foreground. Scenes in the background depict or allude to each 
woman’s narrative circumstances in Scripture. Behind Jael on the right margin 
of the picture, Sisera lies dead on the ground, visible through the opening of 
the tent. This composition, like the inscription, is an ambiguous visual procla- 
mation of Jael’s honor. There are important visual differences between Jael and 
the other seven women in Heemskerck’s series. The others, including Judith, 
Jael’s closest cousin, either turn their gazes to the ground in shows of female 
modesty and humility or lift their faces piously toward the heavens. Jael, whose 
bolder posture is frontal, turns her face slightly to the left, her eyes shift to the 
right, producing a stare that threatens to meet the viewer’s eye and to break 
the plane of the representation. The background of the image is dominated by 
two features—the tent and a giant sun—and is considerably simpler in con- 
ception than any of the other seven images in the series. The tent is positioned 
along the right edge of the composition and cropped at the top and to the right 
by the frame, which passes through the right flap of the opening. The parted 
folds of the tent gape, allowing the eye to penetrate through this opening only 
to enter into the inner obscurity of the darkened tent in which the vague mass 
of Sisera’s corpse with the long spike through its temple is difficult to distin- 
guish in the gloom. The composition seems to dispute or to color darkly the 
ascription of a manly and daring spirit to Jael, as the bold light of the sun illu- 
minating the field of open battle and manly daring is checked by the shadowy 
obscurity of Jael’s tent, which veils her furtive assault on Sisera and the bloody 
evidence of her deed (or crime). 

In many images of Jael, beginning perhaps with Van Eyck’s drawing, scenes 
of battle between the armies of Barak and Sisera fill the background of the 
landscape in which Jael and Sisera are depicted. In Heemskerck’s composi- 
tion, however, the darkened obscurity of the tent as a place of emasculating 
death is positioned in direct contrast to the image of an enormous sun with 
a double nimbus filling the sky over Jael's left shoulder. The sky around the 
sun is busy with lines that evoke the sun's radiating light. The giant orb of 
the sun is composed in the picture simply from the unmarked ground of the 
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paper. It thus perfectly inverts the densely crosshatched interior space of 
the tent. The oppositions of light and dark, exterior and interior, clear and ob- 
scure, and sun and shadow take on rich visual meanings in the context of Jael's 
story. The sun performs important pictorial work in the Jael engraving, gener- 
ating through its inversion of the darkened tent the analogy of light to dark 
that drives Jael’s concept in this image. This implies an essential contrast of the 
manly, open, bright, and forthright to the womanly, closed, dark, and treacher- 
ous. The sun illuminates the field of battle, the space of manly contest, from 
which Sisera fled to hide in the dark and treacherous embrace of Jael's tent, 
where the sun's light does not penetrate. The sun-like halo, radiating behind 
the head of the Virgin Mary in the final engraving in the series bears compari- 
son to the sun in the Jael composition. Jael's sun, positioned just behind her 
left shoulder, is like nothing so much as a displaced halo. Thus in the cycle's 
first plate, the hallowing sun is misaligned with the figure whom it ought to 
bless, and in the last plate, it has returned to alignment behind the head of the 
blessed Virgin. In the image of Jael, the earthly sun illuminates the practical 
and physical virtu of strenua Jael, but the worldly distinction that she wins by 
her achievement through her morally fraught, perhaps even morally indefen- 
sible actions is the carnally flawed, imperfect title bestowed by the artist. 

Jael and the Virgin are visual, textual, and thematic foils. By her position 
in the series, by the implications of both text and image, Jael is less spiritu- 
ally perfect than the Virgin, the least ideal of the women on whose deeds and 
actions the artist confers glory and honor. Jael, the old analogue of the Virgin 
in the Speculum humanae salvationis, appears as antitype and rhetorical coun- 
terweight to the Virgin in this series of prints. The halo behind the Virgin’s 
head responds to Jael, whom the divine sun does not hallow. Jael is not perfect 
like the Virgin, but earns her earthly fame by means of strenuitas, by sweat 
and grit. Her virtue at least is practical and imitable; the Virgin's is ideal and 
unrepresentable. 

Fortunately for the artist, not all subjects are so inimitably perfect. Jael, 
one must acknowledge, is a problematic heroine whose rough imperfections 
might well benefit from artful handling that casts the murderess in an attrac- 
tive light, with shadows judiciously arranged to conceal her blemishes and 
mistakes. Taken in relation to the subject of Jael, a figure of moral ambiguity 
since the Middle Ages, who had in the course of the sixteenth century done 
turns as an archetype of the pernicious femme fatale, as a kind of patron saint 
of syphilis, as a figuration of ruined virtue and guilty conscience, the poet's 
command to the artist carries an air of real challenge carrying with it the prom- 
ise of fame and reward: Painter, make this subject worthy of praise! The artist 
whose pen and brush ennoble his subjects is himself worthy of praise, even as 
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the painter's flawed and imperfect imitations will disfigure a subject of ideal 
virtue and beauty like the Virgin. Jael and the Virgin, as contrary subjects, point 
toward opposite truths regarding the aims and limits of art: Just as the artist is 
destined to fail in rivaling the perfection of an ideal subject, his hand is capable 
of artful dissembling that dignifies a less noble one.45 

However, the point is not merely that the painter does honor to Jael. Jael 
is, so the poet and the painter make clear, the kind of subject that is open to 
representation, who permits the artist to demonstrate his virtu through the 
exercise of his skill, the boldness and daring of his designs. Jael's honor or fama 
and that of the artist are inextricable; the artist's picture bestows titulum on 
Jael, and admiration for Jael's image confers titulum on the artist. However, 
the artist's skill must be equal to the demands of his subject for the picture to 
accomplish this feat. The subject that surpasses the poet's words and the art- 
ist's pencil, whose inimitable perfection defies representation, will reveal the 
limitations of mimesis and reflect the flawed hand of the artist in its imperfect 
image. 

Heemskerck's series of Biblical women posits an analogy between the 
artist and his heroic subjects. The series' inscriptions reveal the skill of the 
artists hand and the merit of the heroines’ deeds to be interdependent. 
The artist's manu strenua, his dexterous hand, bestows the dignity that each 
heroine has earned by her manu strenua, her active hand. The fama of the 
heroine depends on the representation of her deeds, not merely on the deeds 
themselves. So in turn, the fama of the artist depends on the merit that his 
designs confer on the deeds of the heroine. Heemskerck and his collabora- 
tors did not invent this idea of the interdependence of the hero and the artist 
or the underlying idea of the artist's virtu.4° On the contrary, the identification 
of the artist's skill with the concept of virtu was a commonplace in Renaissance 
humanism, and Heemskerck and his collaborators drew on established con- 
ventions in formulating this inventive new vision of Jael. Specifically, the po- 
etic conceit linking Heemskerck’s virtu with that of his subjects finds a close 
analogy and, probably, an immediate source in an emblem from the celebrated 
Emblemata of Andrea Alciato. 





45 See discussion of the related idea of the artist’s limitations in Scheick, “Glorious 
Imperfections.” 

46 For instance, virtù was important to Leon Battista Alberti’s concept of art and the artist. 
Wittkower, Architectural Principles, 67-68. Pearson, Humanism and the Urban World, 51. 
On concepts of virtu and the artist in sixteenth-century Haarlem, see Walter S. Melion, 
“Self-Imaging and the engraver’s virtu: Hendrick Goltzius’ Pieta of 1598,” Nederlands kun- 
sthistorisch jaarboek 46 (1995): 104-43. Melion, “Memorabilia,” 1090—1134. 
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Heemskerck and his collaborators made frequent use of emblems in the 
inspiration for their works (Heemskerck’s friend and frequent collaborator 
Hadrianus Junius was himself an admirer and associate of Alciato and the au- 
thor of his own book of emblems), as Ilja Veldman and others have shown.*" 
The concept of Heemskerck's series and of the crucial first plate linking 
the artist to Jael through the idea of their related strenuitas and their inter- 
dependent fama is closely related to Alciato’s emblem (Fig. 7.10) entitled 
Strenuorum immortalem nomen (Achievers have an immortal name).*® The 
emblem addresses the central idea of Heemskerck’s Jael and his larger series, 
that heroes earn their fame through valorous activity: strenuitas is the quality 
of those who earn fame by their skillful works and daring deeds; to the strenu- 
ous ones immortal fame. The emblem also preserves the likely source of inspi- 
ration for the poet’s analogy of Heemskerck’s virtu to that of his heroic subject. 
The illustrations of Alciato's emblem depict a tomb covered in plant stalks 
attended by a woman. The poetic emblem explains this image: 


You see the tomb of Aeacus' descendant on the Rhotean shore, which 
white-footed Thetis often visits. This stone is always covered with green 
amaranth, because the honour due to heroes shall never die. This man 
was 'the wall of the Greeks, and the destruction of great Hector, and he 
owes no more to the Lydian poet than the poet does to him.^? 


Alciato's erudite poem alludes to the great hero Achilles ("Aeacus' descen- 
dant"), mourned by his mother, the sea-nymph, Thetis, and glorified by Homer 
('the Lydian poet"). According to this text, strenuus Achilles, the epitome 
of the skillful achiever, whose deeds merit eternal recognition, nonetheless 
depends on the poet, Homer, to represent his deeds and to preserve the mem- 
ory of his fame. Homer in turn owes some of his own considerable fame to 
Achilles, whose deeds establish the hero on whose crown the poet's skillful 
language confers eternal glory that resounds upon the poet as well. As Alciato 





47 See Ilja M. Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck and Dutch Humanism. Francis Ribemont 
and Ilja M. Veldman, Heemskerck et l'humanisme: une oeuvre a penser (1498-1576) (Rennes: 
Musée de Beaux-Arts de Rennes, 2010). On Hadrianus Junius and Alciato, see Dirck 
van Miert, ed., The Kaleidoscopic Scholarship of Hadrianus Junius (151-1575): Northern 
Humanism at the Dawn of the Dutch Golden Age (Leiden: Brill, 2011). See discussion of 
these topics in chapter eight. 

48 Andrea Alciato, Emblemata (Lyon: Guillaume Rouille, 1551), 147. 

49 Translation from the Alciato at Glasgow database at the Glasgow University Emblem 
Website: http://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/alciato/emblem.php?id=A50a135. 
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FIGURE 7.10 Andrea Alciato, "Strenuorum immortalem nomen,” Emblemata, Lyon: 
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concludes, Achilles owes no more to Homer than Homer does to him. Thus is 
their virtu, the merit won by the expert sword and the skillful pen, tied inti- 
mately and inseparably together. This is precisely the sentiment and implica- 
tion of the poet's words on art and the artist in Heemskerck's series of heroines. 
However, instead of Achilles, the poet yokes the artist to Jael. 

It is reasonable to conclude that the character of Jael's deed and of her 
instrument—the nail—so similar to the engraver's burin, helped to inspire the 
concept of Heemskerck's series of engravings. Jael and the artist are twin spir- 
its. Both are half-caste heroes, whose strenuous labors produce admirable out- 
comes, works that are renowned and celebrated, yet whose efforts themselves 
are messy, laborious, and unattractive. Jael performs her great feat through 
physical work that is dirty and staining, in the dark obscurity of the tent where 
no one sees the deed accomplished. The work of the artist is also a form a 
manual labor secretively performed in the dim interior of the studio out of the 
witness of the viewer who, like Barak, simply marvels at the outcome as kind 
of miracle whose finished form disguises the manner of its completion. Jael's 
exertions are analogous to those of the artist, striking, hammering, gouging 
the medium. Her hands are stained with blood, those of the artist begrimed 
with ink and paint. The fame of the artist is rooted in his humble craft, his ar- 
tisanal virtu as Walter Melion has called it, and like Jael, the honor and dignity 
that adorns his famous name is only earned by means of bold cunning and 
sweaty effort.°° 

Heemskerck daringly recasts Jael as a metaphor for the artist by analogizing 
the work of their hands. Jael emerges unexpectedly in this new conception as a 
rather natural allegorical figure for the artist, a perfect exemplar of the goddess 
of humanist virtu, of Occasio or Opportunity, seized by the strenuous achiever. 
In Jael’s victory over Sisera, effort and ability meet opportunity. Jael exempli- 
fied opportunity seized, quite literally, in the image of Jael slaying Sisera that 
adorns the engraved frontispiece (Fig. 7.11) of Jan David’s 1605 treatise Occasio 
arrepta (Opportunity Seized).5! (David's book was published by the influen- 
tial Plantin press in Antwerp, which earlier published the works of Hadrianus 
Junius, Heemskerck’s friend and collaborator.) Jael appears in this work as the 
illustrating example beneath the allegorical figure of Opportunity/Occasio, a 





50 Melion, “Memorabilia.” 
51 Jan David, Occasio arrepta, neglecta: huius commda illius incommoda (Antwerp: Plantin, 


1605). 
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FIGURE 7.11 Frontispiece, Jan David, Occasio Arrepta. Neglecta. Huius 
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woman with long forelocks but bald behind.?? In the image above Jael, a man 
in the dress of a Roman soldier seizes Occasio by the forelock. On the oppo- 
site edge of the page, Occasio flashes by a man asleep at the tiller in the stern 
of a boat, the bald back of her head offering no grip by which to arrest her 
flight. This image may well derive from a print by Heemskerck and Coornhert 
depicting a sleeper in the stern of his boat, while Occasio, bald but for a long 
forelock, hauls in his nets.°? Heemskerck and his contemporaries embraced 
Occasio as the figure of the artist himself. The scholar Junius composed a poet- 
ic encomium in Heemskerck's honor based on closely related epigrams by the 
classical poets Ausonius and Posidippus in praise of the great artists Phidias 
and Lysippus. All three poems (Junius' version is quoted below) are written as 
interrogations of a representation of Occasio by the artists in question: 


From whence does the painter hail? Heemskerck. What is his name? His 
name is Martinus. And who art thou? Opportunity, an inconstant god- 
dess. Why dost thou stand on a wheel? I roll onwards. Why wearest thou 
winged sandals on thy feet? Rapidly turning I fly in haste. Why is thy right 
hand armed with a terrible razor? That sign warns that I am sharper than 
any sharpness. Why dost hair cover thy forehead? To allow myself to be 
easily seized. But why, I ask thee, is the back of thy head so hideously 
bald? So that those whom I have passed in winged flight shall try to seize 
me in vain and make fruitless efforts to lay hold of me. Who is thy com- 
panion? Regret. What is she to thee? Those whom I have flown past retain 
her with might and main.°* 


There is no evidence that Heemskerck ever made an image of Occasio corre- 
sponding exactly to the picture evoked in this text, though he depicted Occasio 
many times in the course of his career? Many of Heemskerck's images on the 
common theme of fortune depict Fortuna not according to standard iconog- 
raphy but in the guise of Occasio as described in Junius' poem, with a long 
forelock, bald head, and winged feet, all features specific to the iconography 





52 Walter S. Melion, “Figured personification and parabolic embodiment in Jan David's 
‘Occasio Arrepta, Neglecta,” 
Walter S. Melion and Bart Ramakers (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 387. 


53 Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck, 49—51. 


in Personification: Embodying Meaning and Emotion, ed. 


54 Ibid., 109. 
55 Ibid., 109-111. 
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of Occasio. Heemskerck appears to have employed the less common figure of 
Occasio/Opportunity in his art as his own distinctive version of the goddess 
Fortuna.?6 In addition to Junius’ poem, Occasio is associated with Heemskerck 
in a posthumous engraved portrait (Fig. 7.12) of Heemskerck by Hendrick 
Hondius depicting the artist standing in front of an image of Occasio/Fortuna 
that is perhaps implied to be the artist's work, as Ilja Veldman has written.5" In 
fact, the striding, female figure with a long, wind-blown forelock bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the woodcut (Fig. 7.13) of the figure of Occasio that adorns 
the emblem “In Occasionem" in the 1556 Lyon edition of Andrea Alciato's 
Emblemata.** This image illustrates a poem that offers yet another adapta- 
tion of the ancient epigram, reprising Posidippus' attribution of the figure to 
Lysippus.°? Alciato’s emblem and poem offer a direct precedent for Junius’ 
poem for Heemskerck and for Hondius' later engraved portrait. 

The point of Junius' poem is not to describe an actual work by Heemskerck 
but rather to compare his friend to the famous artists of antiquity, to evoke 
Heemskerck as a new Phidias or Lysippus. No more so did Ausonius or 
Posidippus mean to describe an actual artwork, I suspect. The subject of each 
ostensible image, Opportunity, is offered to the reader as a figura of the art- 
ist, a symbol or emblem of the artist identihed with him by his peers and 
contemporaries. The poets represent Opportunity as a creation of the artist, 
but it is in turn a work that creates its maker, much like the Virgin Mother of 
God in Heemskerck's series is also the creation of God. Thus does the artist's 
work approach its ideal: Heemskerck seizes opportunity to achieve the work, 
and the work having been achieved stands as the opportunity seized that con- 
hrms the honor and fame of the artist. Junius' poem honoring Heemskerck 
reflects that grand transformation in the social standing of the artist that cul- 
minated in the sixteenth century, elevating the artist from the lowly position of 
craftsman and manual laborer in the Middle Ages to the lofty status of courtier 





56 Оп numerous occasions, Heemskerck depicted Fortuna with features specifically associ- 
ated with Occasio, bald behind with a long forelock and winged feet. See among others 
the image of Fortune and the Sleeper (са. 1550—1559) engraved by Dirck Coornhert after 
Heemskerck and the image of Fortuna, Labor, Diligentia, Parsimonia, and Fraus from the 
series of Honest and Dishonest Ways of Becoming Rich, engraved by Philips Galle in 1563. 

57 Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck, 110-11. 

58 Andrea Alciato, Emblematum libri II (Lyon: Jean de Tournes and Guillaume Gazeau, 1556), 
30—31. 

59 Ibid. See transcription and translation in the Alciato at Glasgow database at the University 
of Glasgow: http://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/alciato/emblem.php?id=A56a016. 
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and celebrated genius in the Renaissance.9? The artist of the sixteenth century 
enjoyed new opportunities for his own advancement and success, limited at 
least in theory only by his own ability and initiative. 

Heemskerck himself was the son of a farmer from a rural village who con- 
trived through skill, luck, and perseverance to become one of the most famed 
and honored artists of the mid-sixteenth century. He exemplified Opportunity 
seized in his own life story, as he and his admirers no doubt believed. It is in 
this respect that Heemskerck's 1560 image of Jael is most resonant and signifi- 
cant as an example of Occasio and as an allegory of the artist. Jael's toilsome 
and dirty work, which may seem deceptive and unbecoming of a true heroine 
as it does in Heemskerck's rather frank and morally equivocal image, is in fact 
the proof of her strenuitas, of the effort, ability, and timely activity by which 
she seized Opportunity to slay Sisera. This kind of strenuitas is the admirable 
source of Heemskerck's own fame, and the stains on his hands like those on 
Jael's are no longer stains on his honor but marks of his achievement and virtu. 


5 From Heemskerck to Goltzius: The “Thematics of Artisanal Virtue" 


Heemskerck's 1560 Jael appears to have originated this new image of Jael as 
exemplar of virtu, though his series of Biblical heroines is also indebted to the 
Femmes vertueuses of Lambert Lombard, which exhibit numerous similarities 
to Heemskerck's work. Later artists in the extended Haarlem circle played on 
the verbal concepts introduced in Heemskerck's 1560 Jael. Hendrick Goltzius' 
ca. 1588 Jael (Fig. 7.14) is adorned with an inscription that declares the heroine 
to have earned her aeternum nomen ("eternal name"), a concept analogous to 
the idea of sacrum titulum, by means of her deed. Goltzius' ca. 1595 design 
attributes to Jael feminea virtute (female virtu). Maarten de Vos's ca. 1595 de- 
sign for Cornelis Kiliaan's volume of Celebrated Women of the Old Testament 
declares that Jael, having dared (ausa Iahel) to kill Sisera, earned her famous 
name (celebri nomine). 





60 See Kim Woods, "The status of the artist in Northern Europe in the sixteenth century," 
in The Changing Status of the Artist, ed. Emma Barker, Nick Webb, and Kim Woods (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1999), 109-28. William E. Wallace, "The Artist as Genius,” in 
A Companion to Renaissance and Baroque Art, ed. Babbette Bohn and James M. Saslow 
(Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2013), 151-67. Robert F. Chirico, “Maerten van Heemskerck 
and Creative Genius," Marsyas 21 (1982): 7-11. 
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FIGURE 7.14 Jacob Matham after Hendrick Goltzius, Jael, Four Heroes and Heroines of 
the Old Testament, plate 1/4, ca. 1588, engraving, 271 x 168 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
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Heemskerck's 1560 Jael is certainly not the only sign of his interest in allego- 
ries of art and the artist's virtu. Some of his most prominent and ambitious 
works deal explicitly with these themes.® In his ca. 1553 St. Luke Painting the 
Virgin, Heemskerck depicted Luke surrounded by books on anatomy and other 
learning, engaged in a practice of art that poses the problem of representation 
addressed by the poet in the 1560 engraving of Mary: is the artist's knowledge 
and skill equal to the representation of his perfect subject?9? Is art capable of 
capturing the true aspect of its ideal object? The sainted Luke, by tradition 
an artist and doctor, represents an ideal of the virtuous, knowledgeable, and 
skilled artist. His manu strenua, his dexterous hand exercising the skill at once 
of the surgeon and the painter, undertakes the operam strenuam, the challeng- 
ing work in service of an ideal end, the production of a "true" yet perhaps still 
imperfect image of the Virgin and child.9? The artist, Heemskerck, inhabiting 
the form of Luke in his own painting, asserts thus a claim to the virtu of this 
Christian Apelles. 

In his extraordinary 1553 Self-Portrait, Heemskerck draws attention to the 
artifice of representation, and to the claims of mimesis and imitation on truth.6* 
The bearded artist is magisterial in appearance, strenuus et audax, audaciously 
breaking the plane of the picture, controlling the viewer with his gaze, revers- 
ing the positions of subject and object. He stands in front of the Roman colos- 
seum with an image of himself in the background sketching the ruins, alluding 
to the period during which he lived in Rome in the 1530s, a formative time in 
Heemskerck's early career. It only gradually becomes apparent, by means of 
a trompe-l'oeil depiction of a paper titulus behind the larger self-portrait, af- 
fixed with wax to the image behind it, that Heemskerck has produced a paint- 
ing within a painting with the intention of blurring the limits of mimesis. The 
larger Heemskerck stands in front of a painting that he has painted of himself 
sketching the colosseum. As in the Luke picture, this painting explores mimesis 





61 See discussion in Chirico, “Maerten van Heemskerck.” 

62 Оп Heemskerck’s paintings of St. Luke painting the Virgin, see Veldman, Maarten 
van Heemskerck, 113-22. Scheick, “Glorious Imperfection.” Ribemont and Veldman, 
Heemskerck et U-humanisme, 17—31. 

63 Scheick, “Glorious Imperfection,” for example, interprets formal peculiarities in the de- 
piction of the figure of the Virgin in Heemskerck’s 1553 St. Luke as intentional signs of the 
artist's humility and acknowledgements of the limits of art. 

64 On the Self-Portrait, see Chirico, “Maerten van Heemskerck.” Helmut Puff, “Self-Portrait 
with Ruins: Maerten van Heemskerck, 1553,” The Germanic Review: Literature, Culture, 
Theory 86, no. 4 (2011): 262-76. Arthur J. DiFuria, “Remembering the Eternal in 1553: 
Maerten van Heemskerck’s Self-Portrait before the Colosseum,” Nederlands Kunsthistorisch 
Jaarboek 59 (2010): 91-108. 
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and representation, pressing against the boundaries of the inevitable limits of 
art’s capacity to achieve its ideal end. Heemskerck draws attention to the truth 
value of the image and its dependence on the artist: as with Luke, the artist’s 
unique witness and knowledge of his subject is crucial to the excellence of the 
image, as is his physical skill. But rather than inhabiting the artist within in the 
picture, Heemskerck transfigures himself off the canvas, out of the artificial 
realm of the representation. His large self-portrait must be viewed as realer, 
truer than the image behind it. The artist hints at breaking the limits of mime- 
sis, of vaulting the gap between the imperfect image and the thing itself. This 
is the flaw of mimesis that the poet laments in Heemskerck’s 1560 engraving of 
Mary, the space between the ideal concept and its actual representation. 
Heemskerck was certainly not unique in his interest in artifice and the virtu 
of the artist. “Artisanal virtu" was also an important theme in the works of his 
contemporaries, in particular in the art of Hendrick Goltzius, whose works 
(including numerous representations of Jael) reflect the direct influence of 
Heemskerck and offer perspective on the reception and interpretation of his 
work by contemporaries and successors. Goltzius is the true heir to Heemskerck 
in Haarlem and in the Netherlands as the greatest humanist artist of the later 
sixteenth century. Innumerable ties link Goltzius to Heemskerck, most directly 
Dirck Coornhert, Heemskerck’s collaborator and Goltzius’ teacher, and Philips 
Galle, Heemskerck’s collaborator, the student of Coornhert, and the early em- 
ployer of Goltzius.9? Goltzius, renowned for his engravings and designs, was 
the new rival to the reputation of the great master of the previous generation, 
Heemskerck, whose engraved designs were popular for decades after his death. 
As Walter Melion has shown through a series of studies, Goltzius made virtu 
a central theme of his art. The virtù of the artist is a prominent subtext or an 
explicit focus of many of his most ambitious works. Goltzius analogized the 





65 Оп the relationship between Heemskerck and Goltzius, see Ilja M. Veldman, "Seasons, 
Planets, and Temperaments in the Work of Maarten van Heemskerck: Cosmo-Astrological 
Allegory in Sixteenth-Century Netherlandish Prints,” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for 
the History of Art n, no. 3 (1980): 149-76. Larry Silver, "Imitation and Emulation: Goltzius 
as Evolutionary Reproductive Engraver,” in Graven Images: The Rise of Professional 
Printmakers in Antwerp and Haarlem, 1540-1640 (Evanston, IL: Mary and Leigh Block 
Gallery, Northwestern University, 1993), 71-100. E. K. J. Reznicek, “Drawings by Hendrick 
Goltzius, Thirty Years Later: Supplement to the 1961 ‘catalogue Raisonné,” Master 
Drawings 31, no. 3 (1993): 233. David Acton, “Hendrick Goltzius and Rudolfine Mannerism 
in the Graphic Arts” (PhD diss., University of Michigan, 1994). Arthur J. DiFuria, “Maerten 
Van Heemskerck’s Collection Imagery in the Netherlandish Pictorial Memory,’ Intellectual 
History Review 20, no.1 (2010): 49. Lawrence W. Nichols, The Paintings of Hendrick Goltzius: 
(1558-1617): A Monograph and Catalogue Raisonné (Doornspijk: Davaco, 2013). 
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engraver's burin to the swords and lances of classical heroes and to the nails of 
the Crucifixion, which carve the flesh of the man into the perfect form of the 
immortal Christ.99 In other works, he dispensed with analogy: Goltzius himself 
hardens his burins in the fire of cupid's altar in his 1606 pen-work masterpiece 
depicting Venus, Ceres and Bacchus.9? 

One of Goltzius' most important early masterpieces, his series of Roman 
Heroes from 1586, exhibits a striking and unrecognized conceptual dependence 
on Heemskerck's Biblical heroines. Goltzius' series addresses the same notions 
of virtu that Heemskerck explored in his 1560 heroines, in ways that suggest 
both that Goltzius drew inspiration from Heemskerck's work and, more to the 
point, that his series of Roman Heroes was intended as an artistic exploit in 
the younger artist's rivalry and competition with the reputation of the older 
master. Goltzius’ Roman Heroes, like Heemskerck’s Biblical Heroines, consists 
of a series of engravings of eight heroes, each depicted like Heemskerck's hero- 
ines standing in the foreground in front of narrative scenes in the background 
that depict or allude to each of the subject’s famous deeds.95 Beneath the pic- 
ture, each plate bears a Latin poetic inscription commenting on the hero's 
actions. Goltzius' heroes and their deeds are represented and described 
in relation to many of the same concepts of activity, fame, and virtu as are 
Heemskerck's heroines. Most strikingly, the first hero, Publius Horatius in the 
numbered first plate (Fig. 7.15), is characterized like Jael as strenuus.9? Indeed, 
this is the first word of the inscription, describing the deeds of strenuus 
Horatius in defeating the three Curatii brothers, the champions of Alba Longa, 
in the same terms as Jael's conquest of Sisera, as a victory won by means of 
vigor, activity, and skillful exertion. 

Given the brevity of the inscriptions for Heemskerck's cycle and the seeming 
incongruity of the Biblical women and Roman Heroes, it is striking how simi- 
lar the two series are in language and theme. As in Heemskerck's work, many 
of the inscriptions in Goltzius' series address the subjects of the engravings in 





66 See Melion, “Memorabilia,” 1091. Melion, “Self-Imaging,” 108. 

67 See Walter S. Melion, "Love and Artisanship in Hendrick Goltzius' Venus, Bacchus and 
Ceres of 1606,” Art History 16, no. 1 (1993): 60-94. 

68 On Goltzius' Roman Heroes, see Melion, “Memorabilia.” 

69 The image of Publius Horatius bears two different inscriptions in different prints of the 
engraving. The inscriptions adorning the series of Roman Heroes are credited to F(ranco) 
Estius. However, an alternate impression of the first plate, otherwise identical and like- 
wise dated 1586, bears an uncredited inscription: "Strenuus Albanos obtruncat Horatius 
hostes, / Funeribus fratrum qui super unus erat: / Amborum exquitur quo Regum foedera: 
Teque / Vendicat aeterno Martia Roma iugo.” For discussion of Estius's compositions, see 
Melion, “Memorabilia.” 
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the second person. Both poets praise their subjects for their vigor (strenuus/ 
strenua), for their daring (ausa/ausis), for their unique agency (solus/sola), for 
the agency of their hands (manu), for their virtù (virtus/virtutem/virtute), 
for their conquests of enemies (hostes), for beating back (pellere) enemies 
and adversity, for earning glory (decus), for their eternal (aeternis/aeternum) 
name and fame, for their heroic love (amor), and for their selfless devotion 
to fatherland (patria). It is even more striking that Goltzius reemployed some 
of the poetic phrases applied to his Roman Heroes to characterize Jael in his 
first treatment of the subject perhaps a year or two later, ca. 1588. Goltzius’ 
Jael earns her “eternal name by means of such great bravery” (aeternum e 
tanto pectore nomen habet) just as the Roman Hero Titus Manlius Torquatus 
earns his eternal name (habet hoc aeterni nominis) by means of great bravery 
(maior pectore). 

Thus, quite unexpectedly, the explicit themes of Heemskerck’s Biblical 
women and Goltzius’ Roman Heroes draw attention to the same concepts of 
valor, activity, daring, and virtu. More importantly, the two series share the 
same implicit concept. Walter Melion has shown that Goltzius was deeply 
concerned with the concept of the artist’s virtu and with the cultivation of his 
heroic image as virtuoso. In his study of the Roman Heroes, Melion argued that 
Goltzius conceived the series, which was dedicated to the emperor Rudolph 11, 
as an allegory of his own artisanal virtu.7° The unnumbered frontispiece to the 
Roman Heroes is inscribed with a dedication to the emperor, commending to 
his attention the artist's representations of some examples of Roman strenui- 
tas (activity). As Melion convincingly argued, the key concept of strenuitas/ 
strenuus meant the same thing to Goltzius that, as I have shown, it meant to 
Heemskerck.” Strenuitas is the vigorous, skillful activity of the Roman Heroes, 
of Jael, and of the artist. Melion demonstrated that Goltzius conceived the 
swords and lances of his heroes as exempla of the engraver's burin, just as 
Heemskerck conceived Jael's nail as the artist's pen or burin. Melion proved 
that Goltzius equated the skillful vigor of the artist's work with the strenuitas 
of the heroes that he depicted, just as Heemskerck made explicit in his 
series of heroines the analogy between the merit of the artist's work and that 
of the deeds of his subjects. 

Goltzius Roman Heroes finds a clear and most unexpected precedent in 
Heemskerck's earlier series of Biblical heroines. There are, of course, substan- 
tial differences between the two series. Goltzius work is far larger. It is more 
ambitious in its scope, in its iconography, and not least of all with respect 
to its lofty imperial audience. Goltzius did not simply recycle the concept of 





70 This is the central thesis of Melion, "Memorabilia." 
71 bid. especially 1102-06. 
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Heemskerck’s series. He expanded upon it visually and thematically in ways 
that speak to the fundamental concept of artistic virtu that animates the 
works of both artists. Goltzius’ Roman Heroes are in dialogue with the work of 
Heemskerck, not as an act of homage but in a spirit of rivalry. Goltzius sought 
to outdo Heemskerck and perhaps even to disavow the expression of the art- 
ist’s humility with which the earlier series of heroines ended. The evidence of 
this rivalry and ambition—at least on Goltzius' part—is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the unnumbered plates that he executed to frame the series of 
eight heroes. In these elaborate engravings, extraordinary, virtuoso demonstra- 
tions of Goltzius' mastery of the burin from his early career, the artist drew 
deliberate attention to his aims as an artist for this ambitious series. In the 
hrst plate (Fig. 7.16), strenuitas, that of the Roman heroes and also of the artist 
who depicts them, is commended to the emperor Rudolph as the value that se- 
cured the fame of Rome. The final plate (Fig. 7.17), known as Fame and History, 
conveys the idea, as Melion has argued, that the fame and glory of the heroes 
and Rome (and the emperor) will never die as long as the artist and the poet's 
representations preserve and glorify their deeds in “the book of history" for all 
posterity."? In his final plate, Goltzius responds to the expression of the artist's 
humility that defines Heemskerck's final image. Whereas Heemskerck avows 
that no picture may do justice to the ideal form of a divine subject, Goltzius im- 
plies that the artist is the source—with the poet, perhaps the unique source— 
of the mortal hero's eternal name and honor. In Heemskerck's work, mimesis 
fails to achieve its ideal end. In Goltzius' later image, mimesis is the only means 
for earthly fame and virtue to survive its human owner. The artist's representa- 
tion is thus a kind of virtà embodied, a work that comes closest to achieving 
the ideal at which it aims. 

There can be little doubt, however, that Goltzius had in mind Heemskerck's 
precedent and was borrowing and responding to the sentiments of the earlier 
artist's work. Fame and History, the last plate of the Roman Heroes, as Melion 
previously speculated, is also based in part on Alciato's emblem that inspired 
Heemskerck's series." The composition of Fame and History revolves around 
a tomb attended by a kneeling, naked woman, like Thetis in Alciato's emblem 
(Fig. 7.10). The tomb is inscribed in Latin and Greek in terms that draw on 
Alciato's poem: the Greek epitaph "Uninjured Virtue" is complemented by a 
Latin inscription reading in part, "All things are slain by death; virtue alone 
does not know death.""* This rephrases Alciato's line, “The honor due to heroes 





72 Ibid., 1105. 
73 Ibid., 1104, 1127, n. 16. 
74 Ibid., 1104. 
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PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
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FIGURE 7.17 Hendrick Goltzius, Fame and History, Roman Heroes, 1586, engraving, 372 х 


238 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 
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shall never die.” Finally, the stalks of grain growing vigorously from a clump 
of ground between the legs of the Thetis-figure also allude to Alciato. Melion 
identified this detail as "self-seeding grain" and thus a symbol of immortality, 
but it is more accurately and most certainly an allusion to the “green amaranth” 
that covers the tomb of Achilles or grows next to it in the various editions 
of Alciato."? Amarantho, meaning “never fading,” is the symbolic complement of 
the epitaph “Uninjured Virtue.” 


6 Jael’s Nail and the Hand of Goltzius 


Beyond the fascinating similarities between the concepts of Heemskerck’s 
Biblical Women and Goltzius’ Roman Heroes, there can be no doubt that 
Goltzius was deeply engaged with the earlier artist’s image of Jael. Goltzius 
treated this subject three times, and his first two versions from 1588 and 1589 
respond to depictions of Jael by Heemskerck and his collaborator Philips Galle. 
Heemskerck’s 1560 Jael and his Biblical Women supplied the source of inspira- 
tion for the Goltzius’ first design, which was engraved by his son-in-law Jacob 
Matham, as part of a four-plate series of Biblical heroes and heroines. Goltzius’ 
image of Jael extends Heemskerck’s allegory of art and the artist further into 
the realm of artistic rivalry, vanity, and affectation. 

In his ca. 1588 image (Fig. 7.14), Jael holds both hammer and nail in her right 
hand, an extremely unusual arrangement that emphasizes the agency of the 
nail and the right hand. In the engraving of Goltzius’ design, Jael’s right hand 
is Goltzius’ hand—quite literally. Jael’s hand is closely similar, though dramati- 
cally reduced in scale (see detail, Fig. 7.19), to a renowned contemporaneous 
study that Goltzius made of his own right hand (Fig. 7.18).’° In this surprising 
self-reference, Goltzius equates Jael’s nail with the engraver’s burin, her infamy 
with the artist’s desire for fame, the destruction of Sisera with the act of artistic 
creation. Goltzius as Jael contributes an audacious twist to the image of the art- 
ist as one motivated more by desire for a celebrated end than by the humble, 
virtuous means of the craftsman’s labor. Goltzius transformed Heemskerck’s 
analogy from an abstraction into a deeply personal emblem of his own life 
story, public persona, and bold ambition. 





75  Seethe commentary on the inscription in the Alciato at Glasgow database at the University 
of Glasgow: http://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/alciato/emblem.php?id=A56a016. 

76 Оп the drawing of Goltzius hand, see Ilja M. Veldman, “The history of Queen Christina’s 
album of Goltzius drawings and the myth of Rudolf 11 at the first owner,” Simiolus 37, 
no. 2 (2013—14): 113-16. Also Luijten and Leeflang, Hendrick Goltzius, 244—417. 
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FIGURE 7.18 Hendrick Goltzius, Goltzius’ Right Hand, 1588, pen and brown ink on paper, 
Teylers Museum, Haarlem, the Netherlands, 328 x 229 mm. 
PHOTO: TEYLERS MUSEUM, HAARLEM, THE NETHERLANDS. 


Much has been written about Goltzius' career and personality, in particular 
about legends of his skill and artistic reputation, some of which he himself 
invented or encouraged, others of which were introduced or popularized by 
his contemporary admirers.’” He was a famously daring and ambitious artist 
and flamboyant character renowned in his own lifetime for astonishing ar- 
tistic feats as well as for the air of mystery and legend that surrounded him, 
thanks in part to the artist's own peculiar behavior and in part to the stories 
told by his biographer, Karel van Mander. As a young child, Goltzius had been 
burned in a fire that permanently scarred and damaged his right hand, limiting 
its dexterity and range of motion, according to his biographers. This infirmity, 
seemingly an obvious handicap for an artist, contributed in no small way to 
Goltzius' fame. The handicap—or at least its legend— made his virtuosic abil- 
ity as a draftsman and engraver all the more remarkable. Goltzius' admirers 





77 See Walter S. Melion, "Karel van Mander’s ‘Life of Goltzius’: Defining the Paradigm of 
Protean Virtuosity in Haarlem around 1600,” Studies in the history of art 27 (1989): 112-33. 
Idem, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon: Karel van Mander's Schilder-Boeck (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1991), especially 43-59. 
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FIGURE 7.19 Detail of Fig. 7.1. The right hand of Jael. 


and modern scholars have even suggested that the infirmity was a key to his 
success and unique style: that the claw hand was ideally suited to holding 
the burin’s handle, that the hand’s limited range of motion was responsible 
for the long, fluid, elegant lines produced by the sweeping movement of the 
arm and shoulder that characterized his style." The maimed hand was a 
unique and compelling attribute of the artist, as much a part of his affect, pub- 
lic image, and legend as it was a physical condition or obstacle to his profes- 
sional success. According to one oft-repeated story told by Karel Van Mander, 
Goltzius sojourned in Italy at the height of his early fame, traveling incognito 





78 See Melion, “Karel van Mander’s ‘Life of Goltzius.” Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish 
Canon, 59. 
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in order to avoid unwanted attention."? When he finally revealed himself to a 
traveling companion, he offered his recognizable hand as the confirming sign of 
his identity. Goltzius himself celebrated the hand in word and deed. As Melion 
in particular has shown, Goltzius conflated his physical hand with his artistic 
hand and the idea of handlinghe, or style, and quite a few of Goltzius' works 
intentionally conflate the virtue of the artist's heroic subjects with the virtue 
of his deft burin-hand.®° Certainly, Goltzius inserted and disguised himself in 
some of his subjects. In his large 1606 pen-work demonstration-piece of Venus, 
Ceres, and Bacchus, Goltzius himself appears in the background, placing his 
burins in the flame on the altar on which Cupid hardens his arrows, analogiz- 
ing the artist and Cupid and the power of their tools.?! Many of Goltzius’ works 
are accompanied by short Latin poems and inscriptions, some of which evoke 
the artist's skillful handlinghe as the embodiment of the subject's exemplary 
virtue. The inscription to Goltzius' 1582 portrait of the engraver Philips Galle 
includes an encomium of the artist's hand: *Oh skillful burin, oh nimble hand, 
hand of Goltzius blessed with Galle; face of Galle, blessed with Goltzius."9? 
This striking verbal representation transforms the artist's maimed hand into 
a "blessed hand, literally beata, saintly or holy, its divine touch bestows bless- 
ing and grace on the subject. This formulation recalls the sacrum titulum that 
Heemskerck's pen bestowed on his 1560 image Jael. This beatification of the 
artist's disembodied hand looks forward to one of Goltzius' most famous and 
earliest virtuoso pen-work demonstration pieces, his exquisite 1588 drawing of 
his own damaged right hand in a technique that perfectly imitates engraving. 
It is a work that some, conflating Goltzius with his burin-hand as he himself 
was wont to do, have metonymously called a self-portrait. 

Matham’s 1588 engraving of Jael after Goltzius' design preserves one of the 
clearest and most explicit visual self-references among the artist's works from 
this period and one that offers unique insight into Goltzius' concept of him- 
self as artist. It has so far evidently escaped scholarly notice that Jael's hand in 
the 1588 engraving is the very same hand—albeit in much reduced scale and 
detail — depicted in Goltzius autograph penwork drawing of the same year. 
Jael’s hand is the hand of Goltzius. In Matham's engraving of Goltzius' de- 
sign, Jael stands iconically in profile facing left in the immediate foreground 
of a landscape. This representation is highly unusual in one key iconographic 





79 Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Cannon, 43—45. 

80 Ibid. 

81 Melion, “Love and Artisanship.” 

82 Jan Piet Filedt Kok, “Artists Portrayed by their Friends: Goltzius and His Circle,’ Simiolus 
65 (1996): 163-64. 
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respect. She holds the hammer and nail together in one hand—her right hand. 
Her left arm hangs by her side, and she clutches in her left hand a fold of drap- 
ery that causes the hem of her dress to rise and to reveal the thigh and leg 
below the knee, a seemingly immodest gesture that alludes perhaps to Jael's 
(and the artist's!) seductive powers. 

The pictorial roles of Jael's right and left hands are extremely consistent 
across the subject's iconographic history. Jael almost always holds the ham- 
mer in her right hand and nail in the left. In images in which Sisera already 
lies dead, Jael may hold the hammer in her left hand in order to gesture to 
the corpse with her right, but in such cases she no longer holds the nail at all. 
There is no pictorial justification in Goltzius' image for the useless left arm and 
hand in the 1588 engraving. Instead, the displacement of the nail from the left 
to the right hand gives this tool new agency. It is Jael's right arm and hand that 
do the work, that strike the blow, and in her right hand, the nail is associated 
more actively with Jael as the instrument and means of her deed. It becomes, 
in other words, her burin held in her burin-hand, which is Goltzius' own hand 
as confirmed by his autograph drawing of the same year. 

Goltzius evidently was inspired by Heemskerck's earlier 1560 conception 
of Jael and its analogy linking the virtù of the artist to that of his subject. In 
Heemskerck's series, the artist aims to do good work by his hand as Jael did by 
hers, both aiming toward but inevitably falling short of the ideal, embodied 
by the most excellent Virgin, which no hand can equal. Hence Jael and the 
artist, flawed and human, work with imperfect means toward impossibly per- 
fect ends. 

By bestowing his own hand on Jael, Goltzius built in a highly personal way 
on Heemskerck's analogy of the artist as the imperfect champion of art to Jael 
as the flawed exemplar of virtu. By endowing Jael with his own hand, Goltzius 
makes a surprisingly ambiguous claim about his own talent, character, and art. 
He bestowed on Jael his own, distinctive, unique hand, which is not merely 
the hand of the artist in the abstract but, as Van Mander, Goltzius and oth- 
ers conceived it, the qualitatively, authorially unique hand of Goltzius, at once 
flawed and blessed, imperfect and yet capable of great works. Goltzius, even 
more than Heemskerck before him, had occasion to identify with Jael, the 
most flawed of the most blessed heroes of the Bible. Goltzius bestowed his 
maimed hand as the sign of Jael's maimed soul, her imperfect virtue. He em- 
braced Jael’s infirmity as his own, her great deed— bloody murder—is done by 
his hand. However, Goltzius also lays claim to Jael's fame and heroic stature. 
Jael, proclaimed most blessed by the prophet of God, beatifies Goltzius' hand 
in visual terms: imperfect Jael, blessed by Goltzius; hand of Goltzius, blessed 
by Jael. Notwithstanding her imperfect hand, Jael claimed a great victory, for 
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which she earned her blessing and fame. Likewise, Goltzius’ impaired burin- 
hand was the means of his artistic triumph. The great works of the artist and 
Jael are analogous. Both toil in semi-darkness in the secrecy of the tent/studio. 
Their tools and labors leave them stained and bespotted with spilled ink 
and blood. They reveal the fruit of their unseen labors as a quasi-miraculous 
accomplishment to an astonished viewer who marvels at their victories over 
the intractable tyrant, the intractable materials of the medium, asking, “How 
was this great deed done?” 

With respect to this last question, the marveling viewer’s ancient cliché, 
Goltzius again had special cause to identify with Jael. Van Mander observed 
that Goltzius was unusually secretive, closing his studio to outsiders, con- 
cealing his works in progress from the eyes even of his close associates and 
supporters.5? Like Jael, Goltzius did his work in secrecy, revealing it only once 
fully realized as a miraculous feat that disguised the evidence of the doer's toil- 
some and not always so marvelous labor. Like Jael, Goltzius practiced decep- 
tion. In his famous penworks, the mark of the pen imitates the stroke of the 
burin, producing representations of the burin mark to deceive the eye. In other 
works, Goltzius mixed media and technique—oil and color with drawing on 
linen and parchment in imitation of metal-plate engraving— producing works 
that confused the status of the object and elided the means of its making, leav- 
ing the viewer to marvel at the enigmatic merit of Goltzius' work, which like 
the virtue of Jael's deed surpasses mundane explanation.5* With works like his 
famed Meisterstiche engravings made in the style of earlier masters, Goltzius 
disguised his own protean hand and work as that of another.®° 

Like Heemskerck’s 1560 Jael, Goltzius’ 1588 composition also is adorned with 
a Latin distich. In language related to that of his Roman Heroes from two years 
before, the inscription proclaims Jael’s eternal name and identifies her deed as 
the source of her fame: “Jael transfixing Sisera with the nail through the hol- 
low temples, She holds her eternal name from such audacity.” In this context, 
name and fame seem to have positive associations. However, name and fame 
exist on a moral continuum in Latin. Fama may signify infamy as well as good 
repute. A name may be ignominious as well as respectable, and there is con- 
siderable context and precedent for reading negative implications into decla- 
rations of Jael’s fame. Jael signed her famous name by means of deception and 
bloody murder, yielding a victory that beatified the flawed hand that did these 
deeds. So Goltzius also made his name by imperfect means—a maimed hand, 





83 Melion, “Karel van Mander's ‘Life of Goltzius,” 127. 
84 Ibid. 
85 Ibid. 
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deception, secrecy, and the dirty work of manual labor—that produced artis- 
tic ends proclaimed by his contemporaries as blessed works touched by the 
divine hand of a new Proteus. Through his provocative image of Jael, Goltzius 
celebrates the audacious and ugly means by which he, low-caste, ink stained, 
handicapped engraver, earned his own famous name in a culture that celebrat- 
ed painters like Heemskerck as the ideal of the artist. 


CHAPTER 8 


Philips Galle and Hadrianus Junius’ Jael: A Biblical 
Circe and Her Eloquent Riddle 


Maarten van Heemskerck identified himself as artist with Jael in his 1560 se- 
ries of Biblical heroines, a strikingly personal vision that one might suppose 
represented a definitive statement on this particular subject for Heemskerck 
and the circle of Haarlem artists and thinkers with whom he collaborated, and 
yet Philips Galle, the former student of Coornhert who engraved Heemskerck’s 
1560 series returned to Jael again, producing his own surprisingly original 
image of the subject in 1569. Though Galle is credited as both the inventor and 
engraver of this image, the influence and precedents of Heemskerck's earlier 
treatments of Jael are evident. 

Heemskerck's 1560 Jael exemplified opportunity seized and virtu won by the 
vigorous achiever, by the strenuous hand of the heroine, the active hand of 
the artist. Galle's 1569 Jael (Fig. 8.3) is in many ways the opposite, a deceiver 
who lures the valiant into her tent to rob them of manly strength and virtu. 
This image is a negative, misogynist representation of Jael as femme fatale, a 
sexual traitor. On first impression, this portrayal seems to disavow or contra- 
dict Heemskerck's earlier, positive image of Jael as the achiever who exempli- 
hes Opportunity seized. On the contrary, however, the Haarlem circle's flexible 
approach to Jael across these three distinct conceptions implicitly affirms Jael's 
relationship to Opportunity. Versatility—openness to the artist's action and 
invention—is one of her defining characteristics in sixteenth-century art. The 
challenge and appeal to the artist of a subject that exemplifies Opportunity is 
not to produce the definitive treatment but to conceive of a new and inventive 
one. In this spirit of reinvention, Galle's 1569 series brilliantly reconceives Jael 
as the mirror that reverses Heemskerck's earlier image: she is Opportunity lost, 
a cruel version of Fortune that destroys men who fail to master her through 
active force and virtu. 

Galle's 1569 Jael is again at the heart of a six-plate Power of Women cycle 
(Figs. 8.1-8.6) that features the same subjects in the same order as Heemskerck's 
earlier 1551 cycle, engraved by Dirck Coornhert.! The 1569 cycle is, however, 





1 On the 1569 Power of Women, see Ilja M. Veldman, "Philips Galle, een inventieve pren- 
tontwerper" Oud Holland 105, no. 4 (1991): 262-90, especially 274-75. Bettina Baumgartel, 
Sylvia Neysters, and Renate Baader, ed., Die Galerie der starken Frauen: die Heldin in der 
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FIGURE 8.1 Philips Galle, Adam and Eve, The Power of Women, plate 1/6, ca. 1569, engraving, 
Latin inscriptions by Hadrianus Junius, d 240 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


radically different from the earlier work both pictorially and thematically. 
Galle’s compositions and interpretations of the subjects are distinct from 
those of the earlier cycle. He collaborated for the 1569 series with the scholar 





französischen und italienischen Kunst des 17 Jahrhunderts (Munich: Klinkhardt & Biermann, 
1995), 140—57, esp. 153—55. Yvonne Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck dat die vrouwen zijn: vrouwen- 
listen in de beeldende kunst in de Nederlanden, circa 1350—1650 (Leiden: Primavera Press, 2000), 
19-25. Manfred Sellink and Marjolein Leesberg, The New Hollstein: Philips Galle (Rotterdam: 
Sound & Vision, 2001). On Philips Galle, see also Marcel Bataillon, "Philippe Galle et Arias 


Montano,” Bibliothèque d'humanism et Renaissance 2 (1942): 132—60. 
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FIGURE 8.2 Philips Galle, Lot and his Daughters, The Power of Women, plate 2/6, ca. 1569, 
engraving, Latin inscriptions by Hadrianus Junius, d 240 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


Hadrianus Junius, who composed highly erudite, eloquent Latin epigrams for 
each of the plates. The resulting cycle of engravings constitutes one of the 
most challenging and profound works of sixteenth-century printmaking, a 





2 Hadrianus Junius is one of the most important Dutch scholars of the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. See Dirk van Miert, ed., The Kaleidoscopic Scholarship of Hadrianus Junius (1511-1575): 
Northern Humanism at the Dawn of the Dutch Golden Age (Leiden: Brill, 2011). On Junius' 
relationship to Maarten van Heemskerck, see Ilja M. Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck 
and Dutch humanism in the sixteenth century (Maarssen: Gary Schwartz, 1977), 95-112. 
Margaret Aston, The King's Bedpost: Reformation and Iconography in a Tudor Group Portrait 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 185-89. 
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FIGURE 8.3 Philips Galle, Jael and Sisera, The Power of Women, plate 3/6, ca. 1569, engraving, 
Latin inscriptions by Hadrianus Junius, d 240 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


great and unrecognized monument to humanist art and learning, combining 
text and image in interdependent relationships of extraordinary subtlety, rich 
with literary allusions, full of implication. Galle’s image of Jael was also perhaps 
the Haarlem circle’s most influential treatment of the subject. It provoked and 
inspired pictorial replies for decades to come, in works by Hendrick Goltzius, 
Antonius Wierix, Guercino, Aurelio Lomi, Allessandro Turchi, and Artemisia 
Gentileschi, among others.? 





3 The 1569 Jael engraving has attracted notice from scholars of Artemisia Gentileschi as a 
source for her painting of Jael and Sisera. See R. Ward Bissell, Artemisia Gentileschi and the 
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FIGURE 8.4 Philips Galle, Samson and Delilah, The Power of Women, plate 4/6, ca. 1569, 
engraving, Latin inscriptions by Hadrianus Junius, d 240 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM). 


The entire 1569 series turns as before in the 1551 cycle on the image of Jael and 
Sisera, in which Galle, drawing on Lombard's precedent, depicted an emblem 
on the shield of Sisera. This inter-pictorial, meta-textual device represents an 
actual emblem from Andrea Alciato's influential Emblemata, an emblem de- 
picting Ulysses on the isle of Circe that symbolizes the difficulty of eloquence 





Authority of Art: Critical Reading and Catalogue Raisonné (University Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1999), 212-13. Keith Christiansen and Judith Walker Mann, Orazio and 
Artemisia Gentileschi (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2001), 344—406. 
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FIGURE 8.5 Philips Galle, The Idolatry of Solomon, The Power of Women, plate 5/6, ca. 1569, 
engraving, Latin inscriptions by Hadrianus Junius, d 240 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


and wisdom.‘ Junius’ poems respond to the theme of the emblem in their elo- 
quent quotations and allusions to ancient epic and poetry. The challenge of 
deciphering the allusions and implications of these picture-texts appears to 
be intentional: it is the challenge posed by Opportunity herself. If the viewer/ 
reader fails, he like Sisera and the other weak-willed victims of the series will 
be undone. But if he tries to take hold of the elusive meaning of the cycle, to 
grasp its Opportunity for eloquent insights through the action of learned virtu, 
then he may win through to achievement where other men fail. 





4 Andrea Alciato, Emblemata (Lyon: Guillaume Rouille, 1551), 195. 
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FIGURE 8.6 Philips Galle, Judith and Holofernes, The Power of Women, plate 6/6, ca. 1569, 
engraving, Latin inscriptions by Hadrianus Junius, d 240 mm. 
PHOTO: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


The 1569 Jael returns to the themes of earlier versions: of Jael as a specter of 
syphilis, of woman as carnally, sexually, and morally dangerous to man’s wis- 
dom and judgment and, consequently, his life. Ingeniously, however, Galle and 
Junius conceive of her not as a one-dimensional villainess but as the example 
of deadly threat that proves the efficacy of learning and the activity of the 
intelligence as a defense. Galle and Junius play on Jael’s enigma, on her very 
openness to interpretation. In scripture, Jael speaks almost not at all. She is de- 
fined by a series of carnal motifs: the tent, the cup, the bed, the nail. In Galle’s 
1569 engraving, Jael is transported to a new setting of extraordinary eloquence 
of word and image, fulfilling the Horatian dictum ut pictura poesis, and this 
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eloquence is offered to the reader/viewer as the prophylactic of Jael’s carnal, 
destructive threat. 


1 Galle’s Design and Its Sources 


Philips Galle’s engraving of Jael is inventive, ambitious, and complicated. 
The artist and his collaborator Junius conceived a new metaphoric, allegori- 
cal framework for Jael, portraying her in word and image as a Biblical Circe. 
Galle’s Jael draws on elements of the compositions and concepts of previous 
depictions of Jael in ways that no earlier representation had attempted to do. 
Rather than simply a new image of Jael, it is a culmination of images of Jael 
that acknowledges the history and significance of this iconographic category 
in sixteenth-century art. Galle’s picture is unquestionably complex: struc- 
tured around the interpictorial allusion to an emblem by Alciato and a meta- 
pictorial relationship to the encircling poetic inscription by Junius that 
responds to and extends the meaning of the image. Yet this complicated and 
demanding work was also carefully designed to offer to the attentive viewer- 
reader numerous conspicuous if challenging opportunities for deeper insight 
into the subject’s meanings. 

Galle did not invent this image of Jael out of whole cloth. On the contrary, 
it is perhaps the most synthetic vision of Jael in sixteenth-century art, draw- 
ing self-consciously on prominent earlier representations. Galle’s design is ap- 
propriative and allusive in ways that signal the artist’s intention to draw on 
some of the diverse understandings and portrayals of Jael that emerged in the 
sixteenth century. Galle’s Jael kneels in the foreground of a large, pavilion-like 
tent. At her feet sprawls Sisera in full dress, lying atop his weapon, a halberd, 
with his helmet and shield lying on the ground. The composition is divided 
internally into three spaces, each with a distinct contribution to the narra- 
tive. In the left rear, just over the raised rump of the sprawling Sisera, a lordly, 
canopied bed stands on a raised platform, a tongue of rumpled linen cascades 
over the side of the bed, in whose shadowy depths plush cushions are piled 
high. The bed is separated from the tent opening in the right rear of the com- 
position by a freestanding colonnade hung with drapery that conceals the bed 
within the inner privacy of the enormous tent. Through the tent opening on 
the right, a second scene depicts a pair of armed soldiers on horses approach- 
ing Jael, who is seen in three-quarter profile from the rear, crouching in a sub- 
missive posture and raising her hands in a beseeching manner. 

This picture has a number of direct precedents and sources in earlier images 
of Jael. The tripartite structure of the composition strongly recalls that of Lucas 
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van Leyden’s ca. 1519 woodcut (Fig. 2.1), which like Galle’s 1569 engraving was 
produced for a Power of Women series.? In Van Leyden’s image, the division of 
the composition is closely analogous. In the foreground, Jael kneels over Sisera, 
who lies on the floor atop a halberd as in Galle’s picture. The postures and ar- 
rangement of the figures are closely related though obviously not identical. In 
the left rear, in a space defined in part by a stepped platform corresponding to 
the raised dais in Galle’s picture, Van Leyden depicts Jael greeting Sisera at the 
entrance to her home, with Sisera drinking from Jael’s cup. This image is the- 
matically analogous to the bed in Galle’s picture: the cup and the bed are the 
two comforts or material symbols of succor that Jael offered to Sisera, and they 
are interrelated carnal and sexual signifiers. In the right rear of Van Leyden’s 
image, as in Galle’s, Jael is depicted again, greeting Barak and his soldiers. In 
this image, however, she stands tall and gestures nonchalantly to the corpse of 
Sisera while Barak approaches on foot, stepping up into the room in which Jael 
is presently the tallest and thus the dominant figure. 

In his use of Van Leyden’s woodcut as a source for his own design, Galle ac- 
knowledged a popular pictorial precedent for Jael’s role in the Power of Women 
tradition. His composition draws on and perhaps alludes to Van Leyden’s pic- 
ture while transforming features of the earlier work. He replaced the cup scene 
with the more explicit and potent sexual signifier of the bed. He depicted Jael 
as distinctly submissive toward Barak rather than as the more commanding 
figure in Van Leyden’s image, and he placed Sisera on the floor in the fore- 
ground, still holding the distinctive and anachronous halberd. 

Galle clearly also drew on other sources, as well. Sisera’s striking pose is 
plainly based on a ca. 1553 woodcut (Fig. 8.7) by the prominent French print- 
maker Bernard Salomon, an image produced as an illustration printed in 
editions of several different books, including an influential vernacular verse 
paraphrase of the Bible, Quadrins historiques de la bible. Salomon's image is, 
along with the works by Lombard, Heemskerck, and Galle, among the most 
innovative and provocative humanist conceptions of Jael. He portrayed Jael 





5 On Van Leyden’s earlier Power of Women series, see Ellen S. Jacobowitz and Stephanie Loeb 
Stepanek, The Prints of Lucas van Leyden and his Contemporaries (Washington: National 
Gallery of Art, 1983), 164-83. Bleyerveld, Hoe bedriechlijck, 10115. 

6 Claude Paradin, Quadrins historiques de la Bible (Lyon: Jean de Tourmes, 1553), n.p. On 
Salomon’s illustrations for the Quadrins historiques, see Betsy Rosaco, “A Sixteenth-Century 
Limoges Enamel Tazza Illustrating the Judgment of Moses,” in Seeing Beyond the Word: Visual 
Arts and the Calvinist Tradition, ed. Paul Corby Finley (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1999), 
235-40. On Bernard Salomon, see Peter Sharratt, Bernard Salomon: illustrateur Lyonnais 


(Geneva: Librairie Droz, 2005). 
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FIGURE 8.7 Bernard Salomon, Jael and Sisera, 1558, woodcut. 
PHOTO: HILL MUSEUM & MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY. 


and Sisera not in a tent but beneath the vaulted canopy of a circular-planned 
pagan shrine whose curvature and shape supply a precedent for Galle's archi- 
tectural conception of the tent. In this image, Sisera appears to have stumbled 
and fallen. He is not obviously asleep or unconscious as in almost all earlier 
depictions, including those of Van Leyden, Altdorfer, and Lombard. Instead, 
Salomon's Sisera sprawls on all fours on his knees and elbows, his rump in the 
air. Through his pose and position in the composition, he is intended to evoke 
the bull in a scene of pagan animal sacrifice. Jael mounts her victim, one knee 
hooked over Sisera's back, the other planted on the ground in an exceptionally 
active pose that Salomon almost certainly adapted from Renaissance prints of 
Mithras slaying the bull, a subject of particular fascination among Renaissance 
humanists. Salomon places Jael and Sisera immediately next to a circular 





7 SeeSimona Cohen, Animals as disguised symbols in Renaissance art (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 276- 
77. Simona Cohen, Transformations of Time and Temporality in Medieval and Renaissance Art 
(Leiden: Brill, 2014), 19—23. Richard I. Gordon, "Interpreting Mithras in the Late Renaissance, 
1: the ‘monument of Ottaviano Zeno’ (V. 335) in Antonio Lafreri’s Speculum Romanae 


Magnificentiae (1564)," Journal of Mithraic Studies 4 (2004): 1-42. 
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Roman votive altar, which cements the interpretation of Sisera as a sacrificial 
victim, conflating Sisera with the animal sacrifices offered in temples of both 
the pagans and the Jews of the Old Law. The pose of Galle’s Sisera is drawn 
from Salomon’s model. It is plain that Galle grasped and appropriated the ani- 
mal reference in Salomon’s depiction of Sisera. In some measure, it inspired 
the concept of his own image, in which Sisera has fallen victim to Jael as a bib- 
lical Circe, the pagan witch whose magic in the Odyssey turns men into beasts. 

In addition to the works by Salomon and Van Leyden, Galle’s Jael borrows 
extensively from Lambert Lombard’s painting of Jael (Fig. 5.1). Galle’s design 
for Jael herself repeats verbatim many of the aspects of Lombard’s figure, in- 
cluding the tilt of the head, the angle of the torso, the position of the left arm, 
the position of legs and the kneeling posture, and the orientation of her figure 
to Sisera, positioned at his head. Galle’s Sisera takes its pose from Salomon but 
many of its other details from Lombard, including the curly hair and beard and 
the elaborate, classicizing open-toed Roman boots. Galle’s peculiar colonnade 
with its detailed Corinthian capitals finds a precedent in the architecture of 
Lombard’s portico, and the meeting of Jael and Barak depicted in the back- 
ground in both images is closely comparable: glimpsed through an opening 
in the rear of the architectural space, Jael seen from the rear in three-quarter 
profile moving forward into the picture to greet two approaching men. Finally, 
the concept of Sisera’s shield reflects Galle’s most obvious and telling debt to 
Lombard’s picture. As in Lombard’s painting, the shield is emblazoned with an 
image, a picture within the picture, an inter-pictorial symbolic device intend- 
ed to function as a cipher for the meaning of the image. Galle conceived the 
emblem on Sisera’s shield in relation to Lombard’s model, and in both works, 
Sisera’s shield is the most consequential and revealing single element of the 
composition. 

The shield in Galle’s composition occupies a position of obvious impor- 
tance. It is located in the immediate foreground in the lower left just below 
Sisera’s legs. The circular shield intersects the frame of the tondo engraving. 
Like the larger engraving, the shield bears a pictorial image set within a narrow 
circular frame. The shield tondo miniaturizes and analogizes the larger tondo 
composition. The picture on the shield disappears beneath the inscribed 
frame of the engraving, but this arrangement has the effect of drawing one’s 
attention to the recognizable features of the shield decoration. On the shield 
(see detail Fig. 8.8), two figures are depicted in conversation: a man on the left 
in the dress of a helmed warrior holding a large halberd is directly analogous to 
Sisera, a miniaturized version of the owner of the shield himself. To the right, 
a second, slender male wearing a winged helm and carrying a caduceus in the 
crook of his left arm extends his right hand toward the warrior. The second 
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FIGURE 8.8 Detail of Fig. 8.1. The emblem of Mercury on Sisera’s shield. 


hgure is obviously the god Mercury, a pagan intruder on the Biblical story of 
Jael and Sisera. 


2 Sisera's Eloquent Shield 


Galle adapted this image from the woodcut (Fig. 8.9) depicting Mercury greet- 
ing the hero, Ulysses, that illustrates the emblem entitled Facundia difficilis 
(Eloquence is Hard) in the 1550 and 1551 Lyon editions of Andrea Alciato's 
Emblemata.? The design on Sisera's shield modifies the appearance of the 
warrior slightly, exchanging Ulysses' sword for the halberd that Sisera carries 
in this and other sixteenth-century images, including Van Leyden's wood- 
cut. Otherwise, the shield emblem is largely a copy of Alciato's emblem in 
small-scale and, thus, reduced detail. It is well established that Galle's friend 





8 Alciato, Emblemata (1551), 195. 
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FIGURE 8.9 Andrea Alciato, "Facundia Difficilis," Emblemata, Lyon: 
Guillaume Rouille, 1551, p. 195. 
PHOTO: BY PERMISSION OF UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
LIBRARY, SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 


CHAPTER 8 


and collaborator, Heemskerck, frequently drew inspiration and ideas from 


sixteenth-century emblem literature, and he produced numerous designs for 
prints that are emblematic in character? Galle's collaborator on the 1569 Power 





9 See Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck, in particular chapters three and five: “Heemskerck’s 


use of emblems and proverbs in two prints,” and “A painter and a humanist: Heemskerck and 
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of Women series, Hadrianus Junius, was a friend of Alciato and a frequent 
visitor to Alciato’s house during his years of study in Italy in the 15305.10 In 
the 1540s, Junius even played a role in the publication of the French edition 
of Alciato's Emblemata as an agent for the Paris publisher Chrestien Wechsel.” 
Junius published his own Emblemata in 1565.1 It is thus hardly surprising to 
hind an overt allusion to Alciato in an engraving conceived by Junius and Galle. 
Nevertheless, eloquence, the subject of Alciato's emblem, seems at first a bi- 
zarre thematic concept for an image of Jael, who is nearly mute herself and 
whose terse narrative in scripture is confounding. 

The subject of Alciato's image is the meeting of Ulysses and Mercury on 
Aeaea, Circe's isle, in Book x of the Odyssey. Ulysses encounters Mercury as 
he is on his way to Circe's palace to confront the sorceress, who has bewitched 
his men, turning them into animals by means of a potion that she offered as 
a drink to her unwitting victims in a false gesture of welcome. Ulysses would 
have met the same fate if not for the intervention of Mercury, who gave to the 
hero an antidote, moly, a magic herb, whose powers allow Ulysses to drink from 
Circe's cup without harm, to retain his wits and human form. Alciato uses the 
story to illustrate his emblem, "Eloquence is hard," which draws on Mercury's 
role as the god of eloquence. In the poetic emblem that elucidates the image 
of Mercury and Ulysses, Alciato explains: 


According to the story, Mercury gave to the man from Ithaca this antidote 
to the poisoned cup of Aeaean Circe. They call it moly. It is hard to pull 
up by its black root. The plant is dark, but its flower is white as milk. The 
brilliance of eloquence and readiness of speech attracts all men, but this 
mighty thing is a work of much labour.'? 





Hadrianus Junius" See also discussion of Heemskerck's use of Alciato’s emblems in 
Francis Ribemont and Ilja M. Veldman, Heemskerck et l'humanisme: une oeuvre à penser 
(1498-1576) (Rennes: Musée de Beaux-Arts de Rennes, 2010), 112. 

10 Ari Wesseling, “Devices, Proverbs, Emblems: Hadrianus Junius’ Emblemata in light 
of Erasmus’ Adagia, in The Kaleidoscopic Scholarship of Hadrianus Junius (1511-1575): 
Northern Humanism at the Dawn of the Dutch Golden Age, ed. Dirk van Miert (Leiden: 
Brill, 2011), 258. 

11 On which see Van Miert, ed., The Kaleidoscopic Scholarship, 8. 

12 Hadrianus Junius, Emblemata (Antwerp: Christopher Plantin, 1565). 

13 Alciato, Emblemata (1551), 195. Translation from Alciato at Glasgow database at the 
Glasgow University Emblem Website: http://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/alciato/ 
emblem.php?id=A50a181. See also Andrea Alciato, A Book of Emblems: The Emblematum 
Liber in Latin and English, transl. and ed. John M. Moffitt (Jefferson, N.c.: MacFarland and 
Co., 2004), 210. 
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Eloquence, Alciato argues, is like moly, a rare and powerful thing. Though dif- 
ficult to cultivate and obtain, its power equips the owner as a leader to pre- 
serve himself and defend his followers through wit and wisdom against the 
likes of Circe, whose seductions and cunning magic turn most ordinary men 
into dumb brutes. 

Galle made the emblem’s analogy to Jael and Sisera visually apparent. By 
transforming Alciato’s image of Ulysses into the mirror of Sisera, the shield 
emblem positively asserts its relevance to the Biblical story. It is obvious that 
the principal narrative features of the stories of Ulysses and Circe and Jael and 
Sisera are typologically similar. A leader in crisis (Sisera’s army is losing the 
battle, Ulysses’ men have been captured) encounters a woman alone in her 
home who offers the hero welcome and a drink. However, this show of hos- 
pitality is a deception. The drink is intended to bewitch or at least to disarm 
the hero. One hero resists the intoxicating potion and the seductive charms 
of his hostess while the other succumbs. The shield emblem analogizes Sisera 
as a failed Ulysses. In turn, it implicates Jael as a kind of Biblical Circe. Junius’ 
poetic inscription reinforces this implication by characterizing Jael in terms 
that are associated with Circe in classical poetry. 

Thus far, Galle has merely substituted new iconographic terms for the male 
and female values that are held in opposition in the shield emblem conceived 
by Lambert Lombard. Ulysses, the ingenious man of action is a figure of virtu 
and wisdom. He is an exemplar of Aries and the human champion of Pallas 
Athena, his defender and patron in the Odyssey. Circe is a new kind of scor- 
pion, the fraudulent, deceptive, vengeful, deadly female, all carnal passion 
and seduction. The opposition of Ulysses and Circe merely rearticulates the 
opposition of Aries and Scorpio, but Galle’s design transforms Lombard’s 
idea through the addition of Mercury. Mercury has no analogical counterpart 
in the image of Jael and Sisera. His presence is provocative and disruptive, a 
sign that Galle and Junius have indeed added something new and significant in 
their interpretation of the old story. Typologically, Mercury’s role in the tale of 
Ulysses and Circe is like that of the shield on which he is depicted in Galle’s en- 
graving. He protects Ulysses through his intervention and mediation. The moly 
that he offers is the antidote or preventative that defends against the magic of 
Circe. Sisera’s shield lies uselessly on the ground, abandoned, intersecting the 
curving tondo frame of the engraving, mediating in a sense between the actual 
viewer and the fictive image. The viewer is invited to pick it up. The shield’s 
practical function frames the meaning of the emblem as amuletic: the moly of 
eloquence is a defense against the assaults of the Biblical Circe, Jael, and other 
deadly women. 
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In Lambert Lombard’s painting of Jael, the conjunction of Scorpio and 
Aries in the emblem on Sisera’s shield alludes to the astrological cause of the 
plague of syphilis. It also symbolizes the sexual means and moral implications 
of the disease’s spread. The shield emblem in Galle’s picture analogizes Jael to 
Circe, building on the sexual implications in Lombard’s picture and on Jael’s 
longstanding role in sixteenth-century culture as a figure of sexual danger 
connected to the pox. In humanist thought, specifically in Alciato and Junius’ 
writings and emblematic literature, Circe represents a whore who deceives 
men with pleasure and is deadly to her lovers." She is, in other words, a para- 
digm of the syphilitic prostitute. Chemical mercury, of course, was the first and 
most important medicinal treatment of the pox.’ Mercury did not cure the 
disease but was understood to rebalance the humors and mediate the infec- 
tion. In one of the most notable and widely read literary works on the subject 
of the pox, Jean Lemaire de Belge’s Trois Contes de Cupido et Atropos, the god 
Mercury (allegorizing the medicinal role of chemical mercury) is appointed 
to mediate between Love and Death, whose dispute is the cause of the pox.!® 
Mercury’s eloquence is capable of establishing a détente between the enemies 
but not of vanquishing the pox altogether. The poet advises the reader that 
only knowledge and wisdom can prevent the infection, for which there is no 
cure. This in short is precisely the idea behind Galle’s engraving of Jael: elo- 
quence as the prophylactic against the pox. 


3 Circe and the Disease of Desire 


To understand what it means for Jael to be a Circe, one must understand what 
Circe—Homer and Ovid's jealous, vindictive, passionate, seductive sorceress— 
signified to Galle, Junius, and their audience. The emblem of Mercury on 
Sisera’s shield and the language of Junius’ poem allude to Circe without nam- 
ing her. Alciato’s emblem refers to the “poisoned cup of Aeaean Circe,” one of 
the most common Renaissance images associated with Circe and one source 
of her analogy to Jael. Circe, however, was a subject of broad interest in her 





14 Alciato, A Book of Emblems, 95. 

15 Claude Quétel, The History of Syphilis (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1990). 

16 Jean Lemaire de Belges, "Les trois Contes intitulez de Cupido & d'Atropos, in Les 
Illustrations de Gaule et singularitez de Troye, par maistre Iean le Maire de Belges. Avec La 


Couronne Margaritique, & plusieurs autres oeuvres de luy (Lyon: Jean de Tourmes, 1549). 
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own right in Renaissance culture.!” A second emblem from Alciato (Fig. 8.10) 
is devoted to Circe herself. It offers a blunt interpretation of Circe's character: 
entitled Cavendum a meretricibus, "Beware of whores,” it describes the effect of 
Circe's wine on her victims in terms of the sexual conquest of male reason by 
carnal desire: 


So great, we are told, was the power of Circe, daughter of the Sun, that 
she turned many persons into new monstrous shapes. A witness to this is 
Picus, tamer of horses, and Scylla with her double form, and the Ithacans 
who became pigs after drinking the wine. Circe with her famous name 
indicates a whore and shows that any man who loves such a one loses 
his reason.!® 


This image of Circe is obviously relevant to Galle and Junius' Power of Women. 
Junius' poetic inscriptions refer to the women of the series as whores and as 
seductresses who like Circe bewitch and dement their victims through drink 
and sexual pleasure, leading them to their deaths. Alciato invokes Picus, tamer 
of horses, as a witness to Circe's crimes, evoking a contrast between the *mon- 
strous shapes" of Circe's transformed victims and the chaste, wise Picus, who 
tames wild animals. The taming of the horse alluded to in this passage plays 
on the sexual metaphor of the horse—taming, bridling, riding— previously 
encountered in various forms in images of Jael and the Power of Women. In 
Picus's case, however, the authority of the horse-tamer is no defense against 
Circe's magic. Though he was faithful to his wife and chastely rejected Circe's 
advances, he was nevertheless transformed into a bird. It is clear from Alciato's 
allusion to Picus that something stronger than ordinary virtue is necessary to 
counter the magic of Circe. 

In reference to Alciato's emblem of eloquence, it would seem, Junius in- 
voked Circe's cup in his own emblem (Fig. 8.11) on the theme of loose speech, 
Linguam Compescito, "Hold your tongue.” The pictorial emblem depicts a man 
covering his mouth and cupping his genitals, details that illustrate the poetic 
emblem's complementary ideas of holding one's tongue and restraining one's 
libido, moral imperatives that in Junius' view are closely linked. As he writes, 





17 See Judith Yarnall, Transformations of Circe: the History of an Enchantress (Urbana, 
Ill.: Illinois University Press, 2006). Charles Zika, “Images of Circe and Discourses of 
Witchcraft, 1480-1580,” Zeitenblicke 1, no. 1 (2002): 1-34. 

18 бее the emblem database at Glasgow University, Alciato at Glasgow, http://www 
.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/alciato/emblem.php?id=A50a076. Also Alciato, A Book of 
Emblems, 95. 
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FIGURE 8.10 Andrea Alciato, "Cavendum a Meretricibus,” Emblemata, Lyon: 
Guillaume Rouille, 1551, p. 84. 
PHOTO: BY PERMISSION OF UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
LIBRARY, SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 


This emblem I take to mean that we should be in control of both: that is, 
both our libido, or the seed-bed of our lusts, and of the carelessness of 
our tongue—but most of all, the latter. Diogenes Laertius says that the 
following inscription was added to statues of this philosopher: 'Govern 
your tongue, your belly, your genitals’. This emblem shows that a talkative 
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EMBLEMA XLI. 


Linguam compefcito. 
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Ew Pigram quid aluum comprimi сана manu, 
: Сиа ода labra,quid falas inguen Scytha: 
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FIGURE 8.11 Hadrianus Junius, “Linguam Compescito,” Emblemata, 
Antwerp: Christopher Plantin, 1564, p. 47. 
PHOTO: BY PERMISSION OF UNIVERSITY OF 
GLASGOW LIBRARY, SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 


and unrestrained tongue is the cause of endless evils: nothing is more 
shameful than excess, or behaviour that is worthier of a pig; and the 
temptations of our carnal appetites, like Circe’s potion, make beasts of 
us men.!9 





19 See the emblem database at Glasgow University, French Emblems at Glasgow, http://www 
.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/french/emblem.php?id=FJUbo41. Also Junius, Emblemata, 47. 
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Junius’ emblem thus builds on Alciato’s: if wise, eloquent speech is the an- 
tidote of Circe’s potion, then loose, idle talk weakens one’s resistance to her 
charms. A “talkative and unrestrained tongue,” per Junius, leads one into lust 
and excess: carnal temptation—its image is Circe's cup—makes beasts of men. 
Here again, Circe is a kind of whore who incites animal desire and lust in men. 

In sixteenth-century Europe, the idea that loose speech, wine, and surrender 
to carnal desire in the arms of a prostitute could lead to death was a common- 
place. Indeed, it was more than an idea. It was, in the spirit of the age, some- 
thing like the public awareness campaigns associated with sexual education in 
modern society. In the age of syphilis, the great plague of the sixteenth century, 
taking pleasure with prostitutes was highly likely to lead to bitter suffering and 
an early death. An emblem by Nicholaus Reusner from his 1581 Emblemata ties 
Circe sexually to the fatal disease of desire.?? The emblem is addressed to a pair 
of young brothers, Wolfgang and Carole, and the author makes sure that the 
meaning of his initial pictorial metaphor of Circe is deadly clear by the end of 
the explanatory poem. The emblem, entitled “Idleness is a Wicked Temptress,” 
offers a warning against idleness that complements Alciato's image of the dif- 
ficult labor of Ulysses. If the hard work of eloquence is the prophylactic of 
desire, then idleness puts one at risk of infection. In the explanation of the pic- 
torial emblem, the poet notes that on his long road back to Ithaca, Ulysses was 
willing to leave behind alluring and pleasing things—the Siren's song, Circe, 
and Calypso—while his men were turned to animals by Circe's magic and held 
captive. "What does this show, Wolfgang and Carole, you ask?” the poet que- 
ries his audience, "If praise and fame delight you: it should not grieve you to 
overcome hard roads for the love of virtue”?! That is, one should not fear hard 
effort and difficult work in the pursuit of virtue. He urges: "The deaths of al- 
luring Circe and the cruel pleasures of the Sirens are to be avoided with a swift 
foot.’2 He warns that disgrace “hovers with a black wing" around he who has 
been captured by Circe.?? There is nothing sadder or more painful, he writes. 
The poet is not merely exaggerating the tragic spectacle of a misspent youth. 
The poet's warning to the young men, Wolfgang and Carole, is couched in hu- 
manist metaphor but is at the same time deeply practical. The deaths caused 
by alluring Circe were not only metaphoric ones in the sixteenth century. 





20 See the emblem, "Improba Siren desidia," in Nikolaus Reusner, Emblemata (Frankfurt: 
J. Feyerabendt, 1581), 134-35. 

21 X "Quid monet hoc, Vuolfgange, rogas, & Carole? Fratrum par bené compositum, pectora 
cara duo. Si vos laus, & fama iuvat: virtutis amore difficiles pigeat ne superare vias." Ibid., 
135. 

22 “беа blandae mortes Circe, & gaudia dira sirenum, celery sunt fugienda pede.” Ibid. 

23 “Quam circum volitat nigris infamia pennis: et dolo, & si quid tristius esse potest." Ibid. 
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They were the actual, premature deaths of active, vigorous young men (and 
women) infected with syphilis. 


4 Mercury and the Prophylactic of Desire 


Chemical mercury was the earliest, the most available, the most common, and 
the most effective treatment of syphilis in the sixteenth century. Indeed, mer- 
cury remained the principal treatment for syphilis until the twentieth century. 
Giralomo Fracastoro’s epic poem Syphilis sive morbus gallicus (1536) celebrated 
the fictional first victim of the pox, the shepherd, Syphilis, who eventually gave 
his name to the disease.^* Fracastoro described in his poem the method of 
the mercury treatment and composed a fable that mythologized the discov- 
ery of the mercury cure, recounting the discovery of a subterranean river of 
argentum vivum: “The sacred river whose metallic waves carry quicksilver and 
will furnish thee the remedy, the only remedy that is good for thy disease.’2° 
According to the eminent humanist physician and poet Fracastoro, who was 
elected physician of the Council of Trent, “As a fact, the action of mercury on 
the scourge is marvelous." 

The god Mercury, allegorizing the chemical, plays a key role in Jean Lemaire 
de Belges’ ca. 1520 poetic allegory, the Trois contes de Cupido et Atropo, which 
furnished one of the most widely read and broadly popularized fables con- 
cerning the origin and significance of the pox.?’ The narrative pretense that 
sets Lemaire’s allegory in motion is a chance encounter between Cupid and 
Death at a tavern. Young, boastful Cupid becomes immoderately drunk and 
obliviously takes Death’s bow, while Death takes Cupid’s, when the two de- 
part. Thereafter Cupid’s darts poison and kill the young while Death’s arrows 
cause the old to fall in love. Cupid, still in the grip of drink, retreats to the 
lap of his mother, Venus, to sleep it off. There, in the Castle of Love, Volupté, 
the goddess of pleasure, daughter of Cupid and granddaughter of Venus, is 
accidentally pricked by the poisoned arrow, an image of pleasure poisoned 
that represents the link between sexual pleasure and infection with syphi- 
lis. Venus’s nymphs were able to heal the afflicted goddess so that pleasure 
did not die, and the goddess of love ordered that the cursed bow should be 





24 Girolamo Fracastoro, Hieronymus Fracastor’s, Syphilis: from the Original Latin (Saint 
Louis, MO: Philmar Company, 1911). 

25 Ibid., 40. 

26 Ibid, 35. 

27 Lemaire, “Trois Contes.” 
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thrown out of the castle. It fell into the castle’s moat, poisoning the waters. 
In the effort to repair this new disaster, the nymphs threw flowers into the 
moat and mixed in honey. The waters “Devint fort belle, & en fin s'adoucist, / 
Qui pour les gens fut une horrible amorce: / Car savoir faut qu'onq n'en per- 
dit sa force / Du fort venin portant l'eaue emmiellee,” (Became beautiful and 
finally sweetened, which for people was a terrible bitterness: For though sweet- 
ened no less strong was the venom born in the honeyed water.)?? It is this 
irresistibly tempting water that is the ultimate source of the pox. The poisoned 
water "seems sweet and then bitter" This "sweet drink, this joyous beverage," 
strongly pleases both men and women, but when the poison ripens in the 
drinker's body, "There grow upon them large buds without flower, so hideous, 
so ugly, and so large that no one had ever seen faces so deformed. Never had 
human nature received so deadly an injury to its beautiful form."7? 

In the story's final act, Venus pleads to Jupiter to compel Death to return 
Cupid's bow. It is this episode that bears most closely on Galle and Junius' con- 
cept for the 1569 Power of Women series. Jupiter does not intervene directly 
but sends Mercury, the god of eloquence, to arbitrate the dispute with Death. 
The parties convoked assemble on 1 September 1520 outside Tours. The del- 
egation of Venus is housed at the court of the king, while the other parties set 
up camp in more or less noble temporary lodgings. Volupté lodges in a grand 
pavilion (it is difficult not to think of Jael’s tent and its sexual associations in 
relation to Pleasure's pavilion). Finally, the parties assemble in a great tent that 
serves Mercury as court. Volupté as advocate represents Venus's claim against 
Atropos, whose advocate is Megére (Megaera), one of the Erinyes, the Furies, 
who is associated specifically with jealousy, the punishment of infidelity, and 
bitter, spiteful women. The opposition of Volupté and Megére further extends 
the sweet-bitter, douce-amére trope in Lemaire's poem, opposing images 
of women as sources of sweet pleasure and bitter suffering as the advocates 
dispute Death's ownership of Cupid's bow. After Volupté delivers her peti- 
tion, Megére responds, turning the tables, associating Pleasure with poison: 
“O Volupté hated by all men, venom to honor, to virtue poison."?? If Death's 
bow causes sadness and pain, Megére argues, that of Love causes its victims to 
suffer and languish. 

Mercury, finally, has the last word: "So sets out the great god of eloquence, 
departing the region of heaven. He came to descend in plumpness not un- 
pleasing, into the tent where was the assembly, for the most part discordant 
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and troubled. But as soon as he took up his caduceus, all discord and rumblings 
ceased: for he has the power here on earth to muffle all meetings and debates."*! 
As the god of eloquence, Mercury’s instrumental role in setting right the cri- 
sis of syphilis is typologically identical in Lemaire’s poem and in Galle’s en- 
graving of Jael. Eloquence, descending from the heavens, restores reason and 
natural order, so that Love and Death once again play their proper roles. In 
the poem, Mercury bestows new bows to Cupid and Atropos, because Death’s 
bow has been lost, thrown in the waters of the moat of the Castle of Love, 
from which it cannot be retrieved. Unfortunately, however there are limits to 
Mercury’s power and to the power of eloquence to repair the crisis. As to the 
poisoned, honeyed waters in the moat of the castle of love that cause the pox, 
Mercury declares, “At the present, I see nothing to help it ... and at the same 
time, the considerable suffering of the languishing victims is a useful example, 
to those living now and to their descendants ... not to swim in а suspect river." ?? 
To swim in such an infected river, of course, is a metaphor for promiscuity, 
adultery, and prostitution. Neither Mercury, the god, nor mercury the element 
can cure the pox—eloquence, reason, and wisdom which restrain passion and 
intemperance are only prophylactic—but the god commends those infected 
by the filth of Venus to the rest of the human race as cautionary examples. So 
goes the old saying, which dates at least to the seventeenth century: “A night 
with Venus, a lifetime with Mercury.’ 

The images and understanding of the pox reflected in Lemaire’s poem are 
typical of sixteenth-century ideas about syphilis. Bronzino’s famed London 
Allegory, for instance, offers an allegory of syphilis that revolves around the 
tropes of sweet honey, bitter pain, Venus, Cupid, Fraud, and the deceptive scor- 
pion’s poisonous sting.?? The image of poisoned pleasure, of the contagion as 
douce-amere, sweet then bitter, of honey disguising the infected waters of the 
moat of Venus—all of these reflect artistic and, indeed, practical and medi- 
cal concepts of the pox.?^ Infection and suffering was linked in the sixteenth- 
century mind inextricably with the pleasure of the sexual act. The infection 
disguised by the honeyed waters models the idea that infection resulted from 





31 Ibid., 8. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Ј. Е Conway, “Syphilis and Bronzino’s London Allegory,’ Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 49 (1986): 250—255. Margaret Healy, "Bronzino's London ‘Allegory’ and 
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lent Scorpio in Bronzino's London Allegory,” Gazette des Beaux-arts 135, no. 1574 (2000): 
171-88. Eadem, Animals as Disguised Symbols in Renaissance Art (Leiden: Brill, 2008). 

34 See numerous examples and discussion of these pox tropes in Quétel, History of Syphilis. 
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fraudulence or deception, that the pox was spread by women who concealed 
the poison within their own pleasurable forms and disguised its bitter venom 
through the act of Venus. As Ulrich von Hutten, himself a sufferer, explained 
in his enormously influential treatise on the pox, contemporaneous with 
Lemaire’s poem, 


In women the disease resteth in their secret Places, wherin are little pret- 
ty Sores, full of venemous Poison, being very dangerous for such as un- 
knowingly meddle with them; the which Sickness, when contracted from 
these infected Women, is so much the more grievous, by how much they 
are more inwardly corrupted and polluted therewith.*° 


According to Von Hutten’s notion, women spread the disease by means of de- 
ception, outwardly charming, inwardly corrupt. The unwitting male sexual 
partners of these women were infected with the venom of the pox as though 
they had drunk from Venus’s moat or imbibed from Circe’s poisoned cup, 
which promises pleasure but causes suffering. According to Von Hutten, the 
root cause of infection is the surrender of reason to carnal desire: 


Shall we then doubt what is the Cause of all the Sickness of our 
Countrymen, since we may well remember the entrance of the same 
along with this voluptuous and riotous Life; for here do we now so give 
ourselves up to Whores and fleshly delights, that we seem to strive for the 
Mastery of filthy Living, as Men do in Games for the highest Prize.*° 


Furthermore, if carnal pleasure, voluptuousness, is the cause, to strength- 
en reason to restrain desire is both the prophylactic of disease and, for Von 
Hutten, an essential part of the cure: 


Therefore, say I, as many as covet Virtue and Knowledge, let them take 
heed and hearken to Pythagoras, in this saying of his, A man that thinketh 
too highly of himself will never attain to any high Matter: or to the same 
purpose, A man who lives dissolutely and unchastely will never arrive to 
much Wisdom or right understanding.... Nothing can be so unfriendly to 
the Mind of Man as is Voluptuousness, for so long as Lust and Pleasure 
bear rule, Temperance can have no room, nor can Virtue take Place whilst 





35 Ulrich von Hutten, De Morbo Gallico: A Treatise of the French Disease, trans. Daniel Turner 
(London: Printed for John Clarke at the Bible under the Royal Exchange, 1730), 7. 
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these are predominant ... For voluptuousness, saith Cato being an enemy 
to Reason, hindereth all good advice and blindeth our minds against vir- 
tuous Precepts.3” 


Voluptas, carnal pleasure, is a danger to the mind, the enemy of reason. 
Conversely, as Alciato’s emblem makes clear, learning and eloquence, embod- 
ied by Mercury, strengthen virtue and defend reason. They govern passion and 
desire as Ulysses, fortified by the moly, governs Circe. The man who, like Sisera, 
lays aside the shield of reason either through weakness or negligence submits 
to domination by women, by desire and pleasure, which destroy the mind and 
are deadly to the body. 

In Galle’s composition, the abandoned shield with the emblem of Mercury 
offers the viewer a challenging prescription: take on the great labor of virtue 
and take up the shield of eloquence that defends against the deadly charms 
of Circe. Sisera’s shield intersects the tondo frame at a point in the inscription 
that is intended to emphasize the prescription of eloquence. The words adja- 
cent the shield, dux late inclytus armis, the “duke widely renowned at arms,’ 
ironically comment on the warrior whose weapons and shield lie uselessly on 
the ground. Steel and brawn are of little use, the juxtaposition suggests, in con- 
fronting the subtle weapons of Jael and Circe, seduction and guile. Learning, 
knowledge, wisdom, and the skill of eloquence are more effective defenses. 


5 The Eloquence of Hadrianus Junius 


The poems that adorn Galle’s engravings give eloquent poetic form to the 
pox-tropes described above. Themes of venom, poison, disease, bewitchment, 
sexual transgression, seduction, prostitution, and sweet and bitter deadly plea- 
sure run through all of the poetic compositions composed for the six plates 
of the series. There is reason to believe that Hadrianus Junius, the author of 
these eloquent poems, was himself afflicted with syphilis.?* He suffered poor 
health for most of his adult life, as his surviving personal letters reveal in some 





37 Ibid, 69. 

38 The personal letters of Junius include numerous references to his chronically poor health. 
Inletters spanning more than two decades of correspondence, he mentions, among other 
symptoms, gout, pain in his organs, a skin condition that he calls “psoriatic scurvy,” crip- 
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detail. The constellation of his afflictions is very similar to many of the classic 
symptoms of syphilis. It is possible, perhaps likely, that Junius spoke through 
his poems as one whose wisdom on the subject of syphilis was truly hard won 
and painfully earned. Junius counsels young men like he once was, bursting 
with ambition for fame and virtu but also with the dangerous passions and 
appetites of youth. His message is that knowledge is the best prevention of the 
disease of desire, that eloquent speech defends against the perils of ignorance 
and dumb passion. 

Junius’ poems supply the essential content of the 1569 Power of Women: 
though Galle’s pictures are powerful cautionary figurae and the Jael image is 
crucial to the meaning of the series, the poems deliver the moly promised by 
Mercury in the emblem on Sisera’s shield. Without them, the series offers a pre- 
scription with no pill. The poems themselves, in their erudition and eloquent 
literary density are the prophylactic of desire and the antidote of Circe’s cup. 
To labor after their meaning is itself the difficult work prescribed in Alciato’s 
emblem on eloquence. 

There is perhaps no author in the mid-sixteenth century in all of Europe so 
well positioned by virtue of his learning, his community of peers, and his per- 
sonal experience to conceive and compose the poems that distill the moly, elix- 
ir of eloquence, that responds to the moral of Galle’s Power of Women series. 
Junius was among the most learned and accomplished humanist scholars in 
all of Europe during the mid-sixteenth century.?? He obtained his Doctorate in 
Philosophy and Medicine from the University of Bologna in 1540. He served as 
personal physician to Duke of Norfolk and tutor to his children in the 1540s and 
settled in Haarlem after 1550, where he became intimate friends with the circle 
of intellectuals and artistic luminaries including Dirck Coornhert, Maarten 
van Heemskerck, Philips Galle, and the playwright Cornelius Schoenaus, who 
succeeded him as rector of the Haarlem Latin School. Junius was a prolific 
author and scholar: he published at least fifteen editions of ancient texts, in- 
cluding works by Martial, Plautus, Plutarch, Seneca, Hippocrates, and others. 
He also published thirteen original works (some appeared posthumously). 
His Nomenclator, an octo-lingual dictionary, provides an indication of the 
scope of Junius’ learning and linguistic expertise. His Adagiorum was a col- 
lection of adages that was often subsequently published with the popular 
Erasmian corpus of adages. His Emblemata, inspired by the work of his friend, 
Alciato, appeared in 1565. His monumental Batavia was an influential history 





Junius (1511-1575)” Lias 37, no. 2 (2010): 109-268. The specific symptoms that Junius 
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39 See Van Miert, ed., Kaleidoscopic Scholarship. 
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of the Netherlands composed and published during the early years of the 
Dutch war of independence. 

His poems themselves do not deliver the moral of the Power of Women 
series. On the contrary, the ingenious concept of the series of engravings is 
that the inscriptions enjoin the action that must follow from the moral ex- 
pressed by the images. The 1569 Power of Women series is not a typical entry 
in the exemplary literature of sixteenth-century print. Through the activity 
of its creators and the activity of its viewer/reader, it is more than a collec- 
tion of examples warning the viewer against man’s fatal flaws. It is a path to 
virtu whose opportunity the viewer must seize or else succumb stupidly to the 
seductive caresses and violent assaults of fatal pleasure. Virtually every word 
and phrase of the six poems is appropriated from a work of ancient poetry 
or rhetoric—texts and authors synonymous in the Renaissance mind with 
the ideal of eloquence. Each quotation or allusion poses an implicit philologi- 
cal and lexicographical challenge to the reader to identify its source and rec- 
ognize its context and subtext. This test of the reader’s erudition and, most 
importantly, of his persistence in pursuit of understanding is the “work of 
much labor” prescribed by Alciato’s emblem on the difficulty of eloquence. 

Junius’ poems for the Power of Women series embody his deep knowledge 
of classical Latin and Greek as well as contemporary humanist texts, from 
which he borrowed or adapted his ideas and turns of phrase. Junius appropri- 
ates language from the works of Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Cicero, Statius, Tibullus, 
Claudian, and Erasmus, among others. He did not invent his method of com- 
position by appropriation solely to complement the theme of Galle’s designs. 
On the contrary, his poems are direct reflections of his humanist intellectu- 
al method and his scholarly work in lexicography and philology. Junius was 
deeply interested in etymologies, subtextual meaning, obscure vocabulary, and 
emendation and criticism of ancient texts. His fascination with words is on 
display in two of his most important publications, his multi-lingual dictionary 
Nomenclator and his Animadversa, a massive collection of philological miscel- 
lanea, “a treasure house of all sorts of erudition in which an infinite number 
of passages in authors are corrected and explained,” according to the book’s 
subtitle.4° The Animadversa, published in 1556, anticipates Junius’ poems 





40 See Toon van Hal, “A Man of Eight Hearts: Hadrianus Junius and Sixteenth Century 
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most directly. It consists of Junius’ philological emendations, expositions, and 
criticism of myriad short passages from works by dozens of ancient authors.*! 
His method of citation and critique of short passages from multiple different 
sources back-to-back within the same chapter of his commentary is closely 
analogous to his poetic approach for the 1569 Power of Women, which crowds 
quotations and allusions from distinct sources together in the verses of his 
quatrains, integrating his seemingly disparate appropriations through their 
shared subtext in the poem in relation to Galle’s designs. The resulting poems 
offer a kind of amuletic eloquence: allusion and appropriation from the great 
classical poets infuses his texts with the prophylactic wisdom of the ancients, 
permeating Galle’s engravings and inoculating the viewer/reader who imbibes 
this moly against the carnal dangers represented by Jael and Circe. 

The authorship of the inscriptions for the 1569 Power of Women series is 
not credited in the engravings themselves. The poems were published together 
in a posthumous collection of Junius’ poetry, Poematum liber primus, under 
the heading In sex tabellas domitricem virorum nationem exprimentes (On six 
pictures expressing the female domination of the race of men).^? There can 
be no doubt based on the evidence that Junius is the author of the Power of 
Women inscriptions and that he composed them expressly as inscriptions to 
adorn Galle's designs for the series. 

The text of the inscription for the image of Jael appears in Junius' Poematum 
under the title or heading Jaël Sisaram ducem necans (Jael murdering the 
duke Sisara) which leaves little doubt about the polemical intention of 
the verses and the larger series. Junius' text reproduced below as published 
in the Poematum includes the punctuation and line breaks missing in the 
engraving's classicizing majuscule inscription: 


Docta laël simulare fidem, obsequiumq|ue per ipsa 
Malleolo paxillum adigit cava tempora, somno 
Perfusi Sisarae, sic dux late inclytus armis 
Ludibrium cecidit muliebri dextera, & arte.43 





41 Van Miert, "Hadrianus Junius’ Animadversa.” 

42 The order of the poems as published in the posthumous Poematum differs slightly from 
the order of Galle's plates as engraved and published. Most likely, this is the result of sim- 
ple error or misunderstanding by Junius' editor. Hadrianus Junius, Poematum Hadriani 
Iunii Hornani Medici Liber Primus (Leiden: Louis Elzevier, 1598), 161-62. 
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(Cunning Jael to feign trustworthiness and obsequiousness, by this 
means 

she drives home the wooden peg with the little hammer through the 
hollow temples, 

of Sisera bathed in sleep. So a leader widely renowned at arms 

fell a laughingstock to the womanly hand and wile.) 


Virtually every word or phrase in this text is invested with literary significance 
and allusion and is heavy with implication for understanding Galle’s Jael and 
Sisera. The poem reflects the author’s erudite, acrobatically playful use of 
unexpected language and literary allusion. Many of Junius’ word choices are 
unprecedented or surprising, a fact that draws the reader’s attention to the text 
and provokes reflective reading. 

Perhaps the most striking and provocative word in the entire inscription is 
the very first one: docta, meaning literally one who is knowledgeable, learned. 
The word docta immediately inspires associations with the meaning of 
Alciato’s emblem, with the learned, knowledgeable, wise, skillful attributes 
of the eloquent, but the adjective applies unexpectedly to Jael. Jael, who is 
nearly mute in her story, seems to offer no justification for this description, 
yet the poet’s image of docta Iael is deeply relevant to the shield emblem. 
Indeed, the phrase is almost incomprehensible without it. Junius borrowed 
this epithet from ancient accounts of Circe, binding Biblical Jael, the principal 
subject of the engraving, to the sorceress Circe, who is not actually depicted in 
the emblem that alludes to her story. 

Docta signifies learned but also, in a more pejorative sense, cunning. Docta 
is in this sense an epithet associated with Circe in classical Latin.^* Tibullus’s 
Panegyric to Messalla, for instance, refers to doctae pocula Circes (the draughts 
of learned Circe), evoking her skill in magic arts as a cunning knowledge, dan- 
gerous and malefic.^? The phrase docta Circe also occurs in early modern lit- 
erature, for instance, in a poem by Theodore Schrevelius, Hendrick Goltzius' 
occasional collaborator and a successor to Junius as the director of the Latin 





44 бее the entries on Circe in Thomas Swinburne Carr, A Manual of Classical Mythology 
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School of Haarlem.^9 By means of this analogy to Circe, Junius both binds Jael 
to the meaning of Alciato's emblem and conjures Circe. 

The description of Jael as docta associates her through Circe with a learned 
skill, namely witchcraft, which is the art of causing harm. This anticipates and 
prepares the viewer to understand the implications of the inscription's con- 
cluding words, dextera et arte. The poem states that Sisera fell to a muliebri 
dextera et arte, literally to a womanly hand and skill. The terms docta, dextera, 
and arte are semantically associated. The substantive dextera, right hand, is 
associated with skillful activity and the performance of a learned art. However, 
the Latin ars, signifying practical skill, science, or knowledge, also possesses a 
pejorative sense that mirrors docta. It may signify cunning, fraud, or artifice. 
Thus, docta Iael shades toward cunning Jael, and dextera et arte signifies hand 
and wile. Junius' use of the specific phrase dextera et arte finds a resonant 
classical analogy in Virgil’s Aeneid, X11.427—29, which recounts the miracu- 
lous healing of Aeneas by the physician Iapyx through the divine assistance 
of Venus. Iapyx informs the hero: “Aeneas, this cure does not come by human 
aid, nor guiding art (arte), it is not my hand (dextera) that saved you: a god, a 
greater one, worked this, and sends you out again to glorious deeds."^7 Here, 
the hand and art are of those of the skilled doctor, Iapyx. This possible source 
offers a mirror that neatly reflects and inverts the Jael story. In Virgil, a goddess 
works through a learned man to bring about the miraculous healing of a great 
hero. In the Bible, the Hebrew God works through an artful woman to bring 
about the death of an infamous tyrant. Both Iapyx and Jael accomplish their 
deeds by means of their hands and cunning skill, medicine and witchcraft, but 
one cures while the other kills. Aeneas goes on to glory, Sisera to ignominy. 

As these first examples suggest, Junius' poetic inscriptions decoct a tincture 
of eloquence from snippets of classical literature. His poetic compositions are 
rich with peculiar and conspicuous plays on words and turns of phrase that 
introduce ironic and allusive commentaries on the pictorial imagery of Galle's 





46 Schrevelius’ use of the expression docta Circe in combination with poetic imagery of 
poison, disease, and female assault on male virtue strongly recalls Junius' poems for the 
Power of Women series. See Theodore Schrevelius, Jambi Morales (Leiden: Bonaventure 
and Abraham Elzevir, 1629), n.p. In all likelihood, Schrevelius was directly inspired by 
Junius' earlier texts. It was Schrevelius who composed the poem directly inspired by Galle 
and Junius' 1569 cycle for Nicolaes de Braeu's ca. 1597 engraving of Jael after Hendrick 
Goltzius' 1589 design. See discussion below in the Epilogue. 

47 Virgil, The Works of Virgil Translated into English Prose, 2 vols. (London: Joseph Davidson, 
1763), 11, 440. 
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engraving. Junius’ entire inscription for the Jael plate can be broken into phras- 
es that can be traced and interpreted in relation to their literary contexts and 
sources. The impetus for the reader to seek the sources and contexts for Junius’ 
allusions is given by the reference to Alciato’s emblem but also largely by the 
striking originality of the text as a commentary on Jael. Virtually every phrase 
in the inscription is unique or provocative in its application to Jael. The pre- 
ceding literary commentary on Jael is largely stable and repetitive. Scripture 
and exegetical accounts supply the bulk of the language associated with Jael 
in early modern commentaries and pictorial inscriptions, most of which 
either take the form of direct quotations from scripture or simple paraphrases 
of Biblical narrative. At every turn, Junius confuses, disrupts, and adorns the 
traditional literary representation of Jael in ways that evoke Jael as a riddle 
that demands new solutions. The characterization docta Jael is nakedly pro- 
vocative. Muliebri arte, womanly arts, is likewise suggestive, both sexually and 
in resonance with docta Jael. Junius uniquely arms Jael with a malleolus and 
paxillus. Junius’ poetical turns of phrase are themselves stylistically provoca- 
tive in relation to the plain, impoverished style of the Latin Vulgate. Consider 
for instance the image of Sisera, cava tempora somno perfusi (hollow temples 
bedewed with sleep). One must either discount such phrases as examples of 
gratuitously ornate and lyrical humanist expression or attempt to account in 
more meaningful ways for their sources and functions in the composition. 
The writings of Renaissance humanists are commonly salted with turns of 
phrase, expressions, vocabulary, and direct quotations derived from ancient 
sources.^? Appropriation and allusion were deliberate methods of humanist 
literary composition, strategies in which students were trained and instructed, 
that encouraged a literary style infused with the eloquence of classical au- 
thors. Students, for instance, kept annotated Latin word lists and lists of useful 
phrases and quotations from Virgil, Ovid, Cicero, and other ancient authors, 
often organized by relation to their conventional moral implications.*9 To bor- 
row from and adapt the writings of the acknowledged masters of antiquity was 
a means to eloquence, a strategy to improve one's style and expression through 
imitation but also to convey significance and to make effective arguments 
to other learned readers for whom phrases appropriated from well-known 
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classical sources operated as conventional signs or held metaphoric capacity.°° 
The humanist poet’s borrowings from ancient Latin thus often imported more 
than literal and stylistic significance. They frequently served the purposes of 
subtext by alluding to the borrowed phrases’ contexts in ancient literature and 
to their conventional moral and intellectual significance for humanist scholars. 

In Junius’ inscription, Docta Iael is followed by the phrase simulare fidem 
obsequiumque (to feign trustworthiness and obsequiousness). Notably, the un- 
common construction fidem obsequiumque occurs in the Oration of Claudius 
preserved on the Lyon Tablet, made famous in the sixteenth century after its 
rediscovery in 1528. The phrase signifies the steadfast loyalty to Rome of the 
provincial Gauls, a relationship that analogizes that of traitorous Jael’s hus- 
band as ally to King Jabin of Hazor and his general, Sisera. On the other hand, 
the expression simulare obsequium occurs in Tacitus’ Annales 12.47, where it 
characterizes the treachery of the Armenian prince Radamistus toward his 
uncle.?! “Feigning obedience,” he vowed neither by steel nor by poison to harm 
his uncle, a vow that he honored by instead having his uncle smothered to 
death beneath heavy blankets, again rather like Jael, who honored her vow 
to protect Sisera from others by killing him herself. Perhaps the most relevant 
possible allusion in this passage is to Claudian’s Invective against Rufinus, 
where the expression simulare fidem is used to describe the fury, Megaera, 
mothering the consul Rufinus, teaching him the arts of cunning and guile 
in language that is profoundly similar to that of Junius in his poems for Jael 
and the other subjects of the Power of Women series: “Meque etiam tradente 
dolos, artemque nocendi et didicit simulare fidem, sensusque minaces protegere, 
& blando fraudem praetexere risu.... Quam fallere mentes doctus, & unanimos 
odis turbare sodales!" (I taught him guile whereby he learnt the arts of injury 
and deceit, how to conceal the intended menace and cover his treachery with 
a smile.... How skilled to deceive and wreck friendships with hate!).°? Junius’ 
other poems for the Power of Women series are full of verbal ideas of deceptive 
cunning that occur, perhaps not coincidentally, together in this passage: ref- 
erences to tricks (doli), wiles (artes), blandishments (blandi), and deceptions 
(fraudes) occur in his poems dedicated to Eve, Delilah, and Jael. In addition, 
Claudian employs the adjective doctus here to describe one skilled at decep- 
tion, as Junius' use of the term implies in reference to Jael and Circe. 





50 Ibid. 

51 Tacitus, The Annals, trans. John Jackson, vol. 4 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 2015), 382-83. 

52 Claudian, Claudian, trans. Maurice Platnauer, 2 vols. (London: William Heinemann, 1922), 
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In the second verse of Junius’ poem, the deeply classical poetic phrase cava 
tempora (hollow temples) recalls passages in Virgil and Statius among other 
sources, in which this expression describes the haggard, desperate appearance 
of warriors on the verge of death, pelted by blows, weapons clanging on their 
helmets.°? This image is distinctly ironic in Junius’ poem, where cava tempora 
is not modified by descriptions of clanging blows but by the phrase somno per- 
fusi, “bedewed with sleep.” This in turn is most likely an expression that alludes 
to Virgil's Georgics 1, 78: "Lethaeo perfusa papavera somno, (poppies, bedewed 
with Lethaean sleep).?^ Lethe, the Hadean river of oblivion and forgetfulness, 
evokes the narcotic power of the poppy. Appropriated by Junius, the expres- 
sion somno perfusi carries with it this sense of unnatural, drugged sleep in ref- 
erence to Galle's image of Sisera, who lies not in the bed but sprawls on the 
floor as though suddenly overwhelmed by enchanted sleep. The verbal and 
pictorial images together refer to the effect of the contents of Jael and Circe's 
poisoned cups on the unfortunate drinker. 

The expression cava tempora has a second dimension in classical Latin that 
is just as suggestive and just as relevant to Junius' use of the phrase: the phrase 
is used to describe the appearance of animals brought to slaughter in two epi- 
sodes in the Metamorphoses that, for different reasons, bear close comparison 
to Junius' evocation of the death of Sisera. It is possible and perhaps likely that 
Junius intended both the martial and sacrificial connotations of the phrase 
in classical poetry. Certainly, his poem is equally open to both readings as it 
bears on the image of Sisera. In book seven of the Metamorphoses, the sorcer- 
ess Medea induces the daughters of Pelias to kill their father by slaughtering an 
aged ram, “his horns winding round his hollow temples,” that she then revives 
as a young ІатЬ.5° The daughters slaughter their parent believing this magic to 
be a means to rejuvenate their aged father. This episode has obvious analogies 
to the story of Jael. Medea, like Jael, is a deceiver, a woman who brings about 
the death of a powerful man by means guile and betrayal of trust. The Medea 
story is likewise morally problematic. Pelias, ruler of Thessaly, is like Sisera 
not an admirable or heroic man, and he stands in the way of the hero Jason 
becoming king. Medea engineers his death on behalf of Jason, and while Pelias' 
death like Sisera's in itself is perhaps not a bad thing, its criminal and immoral 





53 See for instance the use of this phrase in descriptions of combat in Virgil, Aeneid, 1x, 633; 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, X11, 133; or Statius, Thebaid, V1, 793. 

54 George Stuart, The Eclogues, Georgics, and Moretum of Virgil (Philadelphia: Eldredge & 
Brother, 1876), 155. 

55 Ovid, Metamorphoses, V11.313. Ovid, Ovid's Metamorphoses translated into English Prose 
(London: Joseph Davidson, 1797), 251. 
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circumstances cannot be overlooked. Medea is a type for Jael and Jason for 
Barak, with Pelias between them an antique Sisera. 

Elsewhere, in book two of the Metamorphoses, Ovid applies the phrase cava 
tempora to the description of the slaughter of a calf in front of its anguished 
mother: “Just as when an ax [malleus| poised from the right [dextera] ear 
of the butcher, dashes to pieces with a clear stroke the hollow temples [cava 
tempora] of a sucking calf, in sight of its complaining dam.’°® Ovid's descrip- 
tion of the butcher exhibits a striking similarity to Junius' poem and Galle's 
image. The shared language between Ovid and Junius—malleus, dextera, 
cava tempora—suggests that Junius perhaps drew directly on this source. 
Meanwhile, the image of Jael, malleolus raised by her right ear, corresponds 
to that of the butcher, while Sisera sprawls on all fours on the ground with his 
rump in the air in the manner of an animal brought to slaughter, as in Bernard 
Salomon's woodcut. 

In the third verse of Junius' poem, he describes Sisera as dux late inclytus 
armis, the "leader widely renowned at arms." Dux inclytus recalls ironically, 
through the words' adjacency to Alciato's emblem of Ulysses, Horace's inclitum 
Ulixen and the inclytum Ulyssem of Andrea Divus's sixteenth-century transla- 
tion (the first published Latin translation) of the Odyssey, as well as the lan- 
guage of the Greek original (хАотос), which would have been familiar to Junius, 
one of the foremost scholars of ancient Greek in his era.? Inclytus armis is а 
distinctive, uncommon epithet taken from Virgil's Aeneid v1.479—80: "Hic illi 
occurrit Tydeus, hic inclytus armis Parthenopaeus, et Adrasti pallentis imago,” 
(Here Tydeus appears to him, here Parthenopeus illustrious in Arms, and 
the Ghost of pale Adrastus).°® Virgil applies this description to the shade of 
Parthenopaeus, the great hero who was one of the seven against Thebes, whom 
Aeneas encounters in the underworld. The expression's context in Virgil colors 
the implications of its use in relation to Sisera. In Virgil, the expression is poi- 
gnant, used to describe the ghost of a great hero, the pale image of the once- 
living man. His bravery and fame at arms not only are in the past; they offer a 
reminder that not even the skill of the great heroes defends against death. The 
description of Sisera as inclytus armis is clearly mocking and ironic. Whereas 
Parthenopaeus died gloriously in battle, the warrior Sisera dies ignominiously, 
hiding from his foes, at the hand of a woman who wields a little hammer and 
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a peg. The poignant sense of the expression in Virgil sharpens its ludicrous, 
humiliating meaning in Junius’ text. 

Although Junius extensively borrowed literary ideas and language from 
classical sources, as the preceding examples demonstrate, he also intermin- 
gles references to contemporary literature and scholarly writing in his poems 
for the Power of Women series. His description of Jael's nail as paxillum (peg) 
offers a provocative example. In Scripture, Jael's weapon is called clavus, nail. 
In exegetical commentary, it is referred to as clavus. In vernacular commen- 
tary, it is called nail, nagel clou, clavo. One finds nagel, clou, or clavus in refer- 
ence to Jael's nail in inscribed prints by Lucas van Leyden (ca. 1518), Bernard 
Salomon (ca. 1553), Heemskerck (1560), Goltzius (ca. 1588, ca. 1597), Maarten 
de Vos (1590), and Jan Sanredam (1600). Indeed, the Galle/Junius print is the 
only work that calls Jael’s nail by any name other than clavus. 

Paxillus, the diminutive of palus, a kind of larger stake, is in fact a peculiarly 
uncommon word in Classical Latin, signifying a small wooden peg or stake.°9 
One implication of Junius' preference for this word is simply that Jael's weap- 
ons are small, unthreatening, and unlikely implements of violence. Junius also 
designates Jael's hammer as malleolus, the diminutive of malleus, meaning 
tiny hammer. Thus, with a tiny hammer and little peg the womanly hand over- 
comes the great warrior, renowned at arms. Junius' use of the complementary 
diminutives and the unexpected, strikingly uncommon term paxillus draws 
the reader's attention to the intentionality of Junius' use of language and to 
the etymological and lexicographical subtexts that formed the heart of Junius' 
scholarly interests. Paxillus, the contemporary humanist reader might reflect, 
is the diminutive of palus, a term with military and manly significance. A palus 
was a wooden stake driven into the ground used for training soldiers in the 
Roman army. It was also a vulgar euphemism for the virile member. Thus, one 
might suppose, a paxillus in Jael's hands is by extension a kind of useless, tiny 
penis, an image of impotence and castration that engenders reflection on the 
emasculating death of Sisera. Palus also designated the palings of a fence that 
guard and protect the home (see for example Eccl. 26:15), a meaning that con- 
jures the original Scriptural sense of Jael's weapon as tent peg, clavum taber- 
naculi, as a thing connected to the integrity of the home. 

In fact, however, the term paxillus, rarely encountered in sixteenth-century 
Latin, obtained real significance in very few corners of humanist scholarship 
and only one with apparent relevance to Junius and Galle's engraving of Jael. 





59 See the entry on “paxillus” in E. A. Andrews, William Freund, Charlton T. Lewis, and 
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The verbal idea of the paxillus is a subject of the era’s single most accessible, 
popular, and widely read work of humanist literature and scholarship, the 
Adages of Erasmus, which served generations of humanist students and schol- 
ars as a primer and essential resource and literary reference for Latin expres- 
sion and moral argument. In Adage 1.2.4, Erasmus gives two variations of a 
Greek expression, which he translates into Latin as clavum clavo pellere and, 
more alliteratively, paxillum paxillo pepulisti, that is, to drive out one nail or 
peg with another.9? While the common word clavum by itself would hardly 
evoke this adage, particularly given its familiar association with Jael, the un- 
expected and rarely encountered paxillus finds almost no other significant 
context for its meaning in sixteenth-century Latin. It is no surprise that Junius 
was deeply familiar with Erasmus’s Adages, given that they formed a corner- 
stone of sixteenth-century humanist knowledge and education. Junius used 
the Adages extensively in his own work.®! His Emblemata drew on Erasmus, 
and indeed, he carried on Erasmian tradition, publishing in 1558 a highly suc- 
cessful collection of adages as a supplement to the Erasmian corpus. By the 
late sixteenth century, Junius’ adages were commonly published together 
with those of Erasmus.® The thirty-fifth adage in Junius’ Adagiorum, entitled 
Paxillo suspendere, “To hang from a peg,” also translates a Greek adage, tak- 
ing up once again the uncommon theme of the peg, paxillus, now signifying 
carelessness.° The fact that Junius produced an adage that hinges on the 
rarely used term paxillus is undoubtedly highly relevant to his use of the term 
in Jael’s poem. Nevertheless, it is Erasmus's more famous and more widely read 
adage to which Junius' poem alludes. 

To drive out one peg with another signifies to cure one ill with another.* It is 
an adage that derives from ancient Greek medical literature, in which it relates 
to the idea that the cure should not be worse than the disease. In Erasmus's 
Adagia, several other sayings are grouped together with this one: "To heal one 
evil with another,” “To add sickness to sickness,” “Do not add fire to fire,” “To 
pour oil on the fire,” etc. The common idea of these expressions defines the 





бо бее Desiderius Erasmus, Typographis Lectori, Adagiorum Chiliades Des. Erasmi Roterdami 
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moral of Jael’s role in Galle’s image: Jael is the second ill that cures the first. The 
adage is transparently relevant to Galle and Junius’ polemical conception of 
Jael. Junius invokes the paxillus as a verbal emblem of Jael. Jael, the second peg, 
is treachery as the cure of tyranny, the suffering of syphilis as the cure pleasure, 
and death as the cure of desire. 


6 The Rhetorical Concept of the 1569 Power of Women 


Galle’s 1569 Jael is the third plate in a six-plate suite of engravings that reprises 
the subjects and order of the 1551 Power of Women series engraved by Dirck 
Coornhert after Heemskerck’s designs. The 1569 series exhibits a similar chias- 
tic concept and structure, though Galle largely reimagined the 1551 designs and 
abandoned the system of visual consonances and analogies that defined the 
thematic relationships of figures in the earlier series. Gone are Pasquino and 
Marforio, gone is Jael's dignifying visual reference to the Libyan sibyl. Galle's 
1569 series still turns on Jael in the third plate, but the quotation from Alciato 
in the emblem on Sisera's shield supplies the picture's interpretive key rather 
than Heemskerck's visual quotation from Michelangelo in the earlier picture. 
As in the 1551 series, the chiasmus is defined by a series of complementary 
pairs, each including one man who surrenders to desire and a second whose 
death results from his surrender. The cautionary moral of the series is simply 
that surrender to desire leads to death. This moral runs through the language 
of Junius’ poetic inscriptions, which define the structure of the chiasmus in the 
absence of the visual cues and repetitions that configured the earlier series. 


Plates 1 and 6: Adam and Holofernes 
The poems for the first and last plate constitute a unique pair that introduces 
the explicit theme of the cycle: “sweet” surrender as the cause of “bitter” death. 
These two poems are strophically linked as a single composition. The sixth 
poem responds to the first in language that recalls the structure of strophe 
and antistrophe in antique poetry. The final poem is a reply conceived to bal- 
ance the language and the meaning of the first. The second and fifth poems 
are analogous: both describe surrender to sexual desire in language that con- 
jures imagery of disease, pollution, madness, and witchcraft. The third and 
fourth poems are also analogous, describing strong men who fall to a woman's 
hand and manly strength as no defense against womanly guile. Thus, the first 
and last poems frame the series and articulate its overarching moral. The in- 
ternal plates offer mirrored examples of men who surrender to desire paired 
sequentially with men for whom the surrender is fatal. The thematic structure 
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of the chiasmus can be summarized: In the first plate, Adam surrenders (as 
Holofernes dies in the last plate). Lot surrenders and Sisera dies in the second 
and third plates, as Samson dies and Solomon surrenders in fourth and fifth. In 
the sixth plate, Holofernes dies (as Adam surrenders in the first). The structure 
of the chiasmus can be rendered by the formula: a1 (b1-c1) : (c2-b2) a2. 

The first and last poems for Adam and Eve and Judith and Holofernes are 
distinct in language and rhetorical character from the others. They constitute 
a single poetic lament on the theme of death. The poem for Adam and Eve 
describes the fall of man as a submission to sensual desire. Surrender to desire 
invites death, a cruel fate that woman's deceptions will visit on Adam's descen- 
dants. The poem for Holofernes balances this prediction with an image of the 
deplorable fate of such a son of Adam: 


Illice pomo Hevam ficus capit Indica matrem 
Illa saporati socium mox fraude veneni 
Involvit miserum: subit illaetabile lethum, 

sic similem in fraudem traxit sors dira minores. 


En jacet informis truncus, cervice resecta 
Purpureo perflans salientes sanguine rivos 
Assyrii ducis. О genti spectaculum acerbum 
Quod praebes Judith fama super aethera nota. 


(The Indian fig captivated mother Eve by its alluring fruit, 
This one soon entangles with the deceit of the savory poison 
her unfortunate companion: joyless death draws near 

Thus into like deception cruel fate dragged their descendants. 


Behold! The hideous trunk of the Assyrian duke lies 

the neck having been severed, blowing spurting streams with purple 
blood. 

O the bitter spectacle you provide the people, 

Judith, whose infamy is known to the heavens above.)9* 


The last line of the first poem concludes: “Joyless death draws near, thus into 
like deception cruel fate dragged their descendants." The first line of the sixth 
poem answers this prophecy: “Behold the lifeless trunk of the Assyrian duke.” In 
fact, the first and last poems form their own independent chiastic composition, 
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in which each line of the antistrophe mirrors the corresponding line of the 
strophe. Lines 1 and 8, 2 and 7, 3 and 6, and 4 and 5 are analogous, forming a 
thematic chiasmus given by the order 1a, 2a, 3a, 4a:4b, 3b, 2b, 1b. The verses 
1a and 1b in the chiasmus (the first and last verses in their natural order) 
address the female subjects of the two engravings, Eve and Judith. Verses 
2a and 2b (the second and seventh in their natural order) develop a play on 
sensual imagery that contrasts sweet and bitter. The “savory poison” of the 
apple in line 2a is balanced by the “bitter spectacle” in line 2b. Verses 3a 
and 3b (verses 3 and 6 in their natural order) play on Hadean imagery of riv- 
ers of death. In 3a, Junius writes that “joyless death (lethum) draws near,’ a 
poetic word choice that alludes to Lethe, the river of oblivion in Hades. This is 
balanced in 3b by the image of “streams of purple blood” (purpureo sanguine 
rivos) flowing from Holofernes severed neck. As seen above, verses 4a and 4b 
(four and five in their natural order) predict the coming of death and depict its 
arrival. The two quatrains as stanzas in a single composition form an elegiac 
lament and vituperation on the subject of man’s death as the result of female 
treachery. 

These verses are just as richly allusive and literary as the Jael inscription in 
their use of language and imagery from classical and, occasionally, contempo- 
rary sources. Junius’ literary quotations and references supply ironic and oth- 
erwise meaningful context for the interpretation of Galle’s engravings through 
their rhetorical assemblage of allusive literary metaphors. In the opening 
verse, Junius provocatively identifies the fruit of the tree of knowledge as the 
apple of the Ficus Indica, the Banyan tree: “Illice pomo Hevam ficus capit in- 
dica matrem, (The Indian Fig captivated mother Eve with its alluring fruit). 
This strikingly specific identification of the tree was by no means conventional 
in the sixteenth century; it is a specific allusion to the ideas of Junius’ Dutch 
colleague and contemporary, Goropius Becanus, who like Junius was a physi- 
cian, linguist, and humanist scholar of considerable importance and influence 
in the later sixteenth century.96 Becanus argued that the tree of knowledge 
should be identified with the Banyan tree, known in the west since antiquity 
as the ficus indica. In his massive history, Origines Antwerpiae, Becanus allego- 
rized the significance of the fruit in terms that are obviously relevant to Junius' 
theme of sweet pleasure and its bitter consequences: “As this fruit is exceeding 
sweet and delicate to the taste and palate, so are the delights and pleasures 
of the world most pleasing while they dure. But as all those things which are 
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most mellifluous are soonest changed into choler and bitterness; so are our 
vanities and pleasures converted into the bitterest sorrows and repentances."67 
The fact that Becanus’ Origines was not published until 1569, the same year 
as the Power of Women series, makes this a strikingly contemporary and 
topical reference and allusion, though it seems likely that Junius was famil- 
iar with Becanus' ideas prior to their publication, since the two moved in the 
same social and intellectual circles and, indeed, shared the same publisher, 
Christopher Plantin, with whom they both enjoyed a close intellectual friend- 
ship. The allusion to the fruit of the ficus indica, with its sweet savor that turns 
to bile and bitterness, encapsulates the idea of the relation between the first 
and second movement of Junius’ poetic lament: savor gives way to bitterness, 
pleasure to pain and suffering. 

In the poem for Judith and Holofernes, Junius’ quotations and allusions to 
classical poetry are numerous. The expression informis truncus, recalls graphic 
descriptions in classical Latin of violence to the body (for instance in Lucan’s 
Pharsalia 9.801, “Informis globus et confuso pondere truncus")? This phrase 
occurs in the context of Lucan's description of the effects of the poison of 
the deadly, mythological seps, which liquefies and dissolves the victim's flesh 
and bones from the inside. This allusion to poison resonates with the other 
images of disease and poison that color the subjects of Junius' poems as ven- 
omous women. The phrase purpureo sanguine rivos seems to adapt Horace's 
rubro sanguine rivos from an image of animal sacrifice in Ode 3.13.9? The im- 
plication is that, Holofernes, like Sisera and Ulysses' men, is one who, having 
drunk Circe's potion, has lost his wits and is reduced to the level of a beast of 
slaughter. The phrase O genti spectaculum acerbum is likely derived from a line 
in Cicero's Against Verres (“O spectaculum miserum atque acerbum,’), taken 
from the story of Philodamus, whose superficial features are closely analogous 
to those of the Judith narrative."? Verres, the Roman governor of Sicily and 
a type for Holofernes, was a notorious and tyrannical lecher. The episode of 
Philodamus from Cicero's second action against Verres concerns the tragic 
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aftermath of a dinner party hosted by Philodamus at which, after consuming 
much wine, Verres sought to have his host’s chaste, virgin daughter brought 
out for his pleasure. The features of this narrative mirror perfectly the story 
of Judith and Holofernes, of the tyrannical Holofernes who consumed much 
wine at a dinner party after which he sought to force himself on the chaste 
Judith. However, when Philodamus protested Verres’s demands, a fight broke 
out between Verres’ men and Philodamus’ household, for which Verres had 
Philodamus and his sons arrested and summarily executed. It is to this unjust 
execution that the original phrase spectaculum acerbum et miserum refers in 
Cicero’s oration. The rhetorical effect of Junius’ allusive quotation is to identify 
Holofernes not with Verres but instead with Philodamus, to analogize the bitter 
spectacle of his death to the tragic death of a father executed for protecting the 
virtue of his daughter. Judith then is by implication a kind of Verres. Obviously, 
this is the opposite of the traditional interpretation of the Judith story, though 
it is entirely consistent with the misogynist interpretation of Judith in relation 
to the Power of Women topos. 

The last line of this poem is also a prominent literary allusion that is forced 
into a new ironic function. It completes the idea, implied by the reference to 
Verres, that Judith is the villain and Holofernes her pitiable victim. Junius bor- 
rowed the phrase “fama super aethera nota" (fame/infamy known to heaven 
above) from the famous speech of Aeneas to Venus ("Sum pius Aeneas ...") in 
the first book of the Aeneid: “I am Aeneas, faithful evermore to Heaven's com- 
mand; and in my ships I bear my gods ancestral, which I snatched away from 
peril of the foe. My fame is known above the stars (fama super aethera notus).""! 
In his appropriation of this passage, however, Junius plays on the double mean- 
ing of fama as fame or infamy, and the same language applied to Judith in this 
context can only have pejorative implications, signifying that Judith's infamy 
is known beyond heaven or known to heaven above. The quotation portrays 
Judith as a wicked foil of the hero Aeneas. 


Plates 2-5: The Examples 
The series' four internal poems are organized in chiasmic sequence as mirrored 
pairs. The second and fifth poems, addressing Lot and Solomon, use common 
language and analogous imagery of disease, pollution, madness, witchcraft, 
and sacrilege to characterize the seduction and sexual crimes of these two 
fathers of the Old Testament. Lot and Solomon—bewitched, intoxicated, and 
submissive— surrender to female seductions and immoral desires. In the third 
and fourth poems, on either side of the turn of the chiasmus, the fates of Sisera 
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and Samson are described in analogous terms: they are strong men who fall 
prey to female guile and blandishment and are defeated by a woman’s hand: 


2. Ardent lothigenae patrium temerare cubile, 
Pollutaeque thoris incesto illudere stupro 
Excantata perit sic mens, oblivia recti 

Quae bibit, illicitos ignes suadente Lyaeo 


(The Children of Lot burn to defile the father’s marriage bed, 

And mount the cushions having been infected with unholy incest, 
Now reason having been enchanted is destroyed, forgetful of virtue, 
who drinks forbidden passions with persuading Lyaeus.) 


3. Docta Iael simulare fidem obsequium que per ipsa 
Malleolo paxillum adigit cava tempora somno 
Perfusi Sisarae sic Dux late inclytus armis 
Ludibrium cecidit muliebri dextera et arte 


(Cunning Jael to feign trustworthiness and obsequiousness, by this 
means 

she drives home the wooden peg with the little hammer through the 
hollow temples, 

of Sisera bathed in sleep. So a leader widely renowned at arms 

fell a laughingstock to the womanly hand and wile) 


4. Samsonis Dalile non exuperabile robur 

Arte doloque potens fregit, muliebribus armis, 
Ut didicit positas fatali in vertice vires. 

Foemina blanditiis pugnat, cuncta edomat astu. 


(Delilah shatters the powerful, unconquerable strength of Samson 

By means of wile and guile, by woman's weapons, 

As she learned his bodily strength having been placed on the fated 
crown. 

Woman fights with caresses, she conquers all with cunning.) 


5. Ire per illicitum patri contrarius, ausu 
Vesano insistit Salomon, indicit honores 
Delubris sacros, cumulatque altaria donis 
Scortorum dum vota implet furialia demens 
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(Solomon presses on, contrary to the father, to go 

through forbidden places, with mad daring, he proclaims 
sacred honors to the shrines and heaps the altars with gifts. 
Demented he fulfills the mad wishes of the harlots)”4 


The sequence of the poems and engravings exemplifies the thesis expounded 
in the first and last plates of the series: surrender to desire leads to death. The 
internal examples offer images of surrender that are sexual in nature, binding 
the sexual infamy of Lot and Solomon to images of madness, disease, incest, 
and spiritual and moral transgression that portray women as both the causes 
of desire and as terrible and dangerous objects of desire, sources of pollution 
that defile and corrupt the mind, destroy reason, and pervert the soul. Sisera 
and Samson offer examples of death and downfall that result from this dis- 
eased and demented state. 

In the first two lines of the poem for Lot, his daughters “burn” (ardent 
lothigenae), acommon disease image of the pox in the sixteenth century. They 
“defile” (temerare) the father’s bed with their burning bodies and “infect” (pol- 
lutae) it with disease through incest. In the last two lines, the poem shifts to 
address the cause of Lot’s surrender: he was bewitched, as were Ulysses’ men 
and Sisera, by drink: reason bewitched by wine is destroyed (excantata perit 
sic mens), leading the drinker, forgetful of virtue into forbidden passions. The 
poem for Solomon is similar: both poems for instance introduce their themes 
with images of fatherhood that conjure traditional notions of the patriarchs 
and moral rectitude. Lot’s poem refers to the “father’s marriage bed,’ and the 
poem for Solomon accuses him of acting “contrary to the father,” David. Just 
as Lot is led by his “burning” daughters, Solomon is led by his wives, described 
as prostitutes, into forbidden acts: these harlots induce Solomon to worship 
idols. In their thrall, Solomon like Lot loses his reason. He is mad, demented, 
commanded by desire; he like Lot forgets moral right and virtue. Sisera and 
Samson are both described in terms of manly strength and power: Sisera is 
“widely renowned at arms” and Samson has “unconquerable strength.” Both 
are conquered by the hand (muliebri dextera) or weapons (muliebri armis) of 
a woman. Junius transposes the language and imagery from one subject to the 
other, perhaps to bind the two as analogous examples, so Sisera renowned for 
his skill at arms is conquered by a woman’s hand and Samson renowned for 
his strength is conquered by a woman’s weapons. Both Jael and Delilah use 
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"art," cunning, wiles, and guile (arte, docta, astu, dolo) to conquer their victims. 
Delilah fights with caresses (blanditiis) while Jael deceives through false loyalty. 

The four internal poems are also rich with literary quotation and allu- 
sion. In the poem for Lot and his daughters, Junius took the expression “pa- 
trium temerare cubile" (to defile the father's bed) from Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
in which the phrase appears twice in reference to two separate incidents of 
incest. In Book r1, this expression is applied to the story of Nyctimene, who was 
seduced or raped by her father.” In Book xv, the same expression occurs in the 
analogous story of Hippolytus, who rejected the incestuous advances of his 
stepmother, Phaedra, who, spurned, treacherously accused him of rape, lead- 
ing to his death."* Hippolytus, though he retained his reason and virtue nev- 
ertheless offers another example of the treachery and power of women. In the 
second line, the construction incesto stupro suggests a reference to Cicero's For 
Milo 5.13, in which the same phrase is used in reference to the allegations of in- 
cest against Publius Clodius.?? In the third line of the poem, "excantata perit sic 
mens" (thus reason having been bewitched is destroyed), appropriates from an 
account of witchcraft in Lucan's Pharsalia v1.466—67, the language of which is 
charged with references to witchcraft and poison that relate to the role of Circe 
in the concept of the cycle: “Carmine Thessalidum dura in praecordia fliixit Non 
fatis adductus amor, flammisque severi Inlicitis arsere senes. Nee noxia tantum 
pocula proficunt ... Mens hausti nulla sanie polluta veneni, excantata perit," 
(To hearts of flint those incantations bring Love, strange, unnatural; the old 
man’s breast Burns with illicit fire. Norlies the powerin harmful cup ... Charmed 
forth by spells alone the mind decays, By poisonous drugs unharmed.)79 
The allusion to Lucan draws together the verbal ideas of carnal love, fire, pol- 
lution, enchantment, poison, the poculum (the cup), and the conquest and 
destruction of reason by desire. In the fourth line, the phrase illicitos ignes 
finds a source in Claudian's epigram on Polycaste and Perdiccas, a mother who 
conceives an incestuous desire for her son: 


To what deeds of cruelty will the flames of love not inspire mankind? 
Here is a mother who dares not love her child, the fruit of her body. 
Holding the unhappy boy to her snowy breast and wishing to give him 





73 Ovid, Metamorphoses, 11.592. Ovid, Ovid's Metamorphoses, 79. 

74 Ovid, Metamorphoses, xv.501. Ovid, Ovid's Metamorphoses, 537. 

75 Cicero, For Milo, 5.13. 

76 Lucan, Pharsalia, V1.452—58. Lucan, The Pharsalia of Lucan, trans. Edward Ridley (London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1896), 173. 
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suck, she conceives for him, though she is his mother, a shameful pas- 
sion (illicitos ignes). Cupid, thou goest too far; put down thy cruel quiver. 
Consult Venus; mayhap she feels like pangs.” 


Junius’ poem concludes with an extremely erudite, highly literary reference, 
suadente Lyaeo, to Lyaeus, a surname and aspect of Bacchus. The same phrase 
appears, for instance, Manilius’s Astronomica 5.322. 

In response to this densely allusive stanza with its overt and subtextual ref- 
erences to disease, incest, enchantment, drunkenness, and the death of rea- 
son, the poem and image for Jael and Sisera reply with references that contrast 
Jael with the healer Iapyx and analogize her to Circe the prostitute, temptress, 
witch, and cup-bearer. Sisera's drugged sleep picks up on the previous poem's 
images of drinking, oblivion, and Lyaeus, who frees men of care (and exposes 
them to danger). Whereas the first poem focused on themes of sexual tempta- 
tion and corruption, however, the Jael poem like that for Samson and Delilah, 
which immediately follows, focuses on images of violence and the physical 
power of women over their victims. Both of these poems describe the uncon- 
ventional weapons of women: Jael strikes with a little hammer and wooden 
peg, while Delilah “fights with caresses” and “conquers all with cunning,” (blan- 
ditiis pugnat, cuncta edomat astu). The phrase muliebribus armis in the poem 
for Samson may allude ironically to Virgil’s Aeneid x1.687, to a speech by the 
woman warrior Camilla, “Behold, thy fatal day befalls thee at a woman's hand 
[muliebribus armis], and thus thy boasting answers. No small glory thou unto 
the ghosts of thy dead sires wilt tell, that 't was Camilla's javelin struck thee 
down."7? 

In the fifth poem for Solomon, Junius’ words, “Ire per illicitum; open with 
what seems to be an allusion to Statius's Thebaid 1.223: "Neque tu valida quod 
cuspide late / ire per inlicitum pelago, gemane dedisti," (Nor that thou, broth- 
er, didst with thy strong spear send the sea flooding wide over the forbidden 
land.)®° This passage at the beginning of the epic is part of a speech by Jupiter, 
the high god, denouncing the transgressions and misdeeds of the wicked that 
have provoked his displeasure and judgment. In Junius' poem, king Solomon 
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transgresses and arouses the anger of God by bestowing honors on idolatrous 
pagan shrines. The phrase cumulatque altaria donis is taken from the Aeneid 
XI.50, from a passage that concerns the death of the young hero, Pallas.?! Virgil 
describes the hypothetical sight of Evander, the father of Pallas, who allowed 
his son to accompany Aeneas, making useless offerings for the protection of 
a son who lies already dead: “And now he, highly deceived with empty hope, 
is perhaps both making vows, and loading the altars with offerings."*? This 
allusion in Junius' poem suggests the futility and vanity of the idolatrous acts 
into which he was led by his wives. The construction furialia vota appears in 
Silius Italicus's Punica v111.26 in reference to the insane ambitions or wishes of 
Hannibal.5? Junius suggests that Solomon himself must be mad, demented, to 
seek to satisfy the insane desires of his harlot wives. The poet once again ties 
madness and the loss of reason to sexual desire and the power of women. 


7 Junius’ Ideal of Eloquence 


The extraordinary literary erudition in Junius’ poems has a clear purpose and 
significance. The density of literary allusion and appropriation responds to 
the emblem of Mercury, god of eloquence, depicted on Sisera’s shield, to the 
prescription of eloquence as the prophylactic moly against the deadly disease 
of desire. Galle and Junius’ concept of eloquence—and in turn Alciato’s—is 
essential to understanding the significance of Jael in the 1569 Power of Women 
series. There were different concepts of eloquence in the Renaissance just as 
there were in antiquity and as there are in the present day. Eloquence was 
sometimes regarded as an empty virtue in rhetoric. Eloquence by itself might 
be regarded as manipulative rather than moral or meaningful, as in the elo- 
quent speech of the sophists, capable of leading the listener to specious ends. 
More commonly, however, eloquence was regarded as an essential virtue and 
ideal of human language, a quality identical in many respects with reason or 
wisdom itself.84 Eloquence was considered an essential defense of reason, 
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an expression of the divine 10005.85 Alciato’s concept of eloquence as the 
rare flower moly was inspired by ancient associations of moly with logos and 
wisdom. Heraclitus, identifying moly with logos itself interpreted moly as 
phronesis, the practical intelligence that is the key to virtue, wisdom, and 
wise action, the very things that the flower of eloquence promotes in Alciato’s 
етет. Eloquence in the Renaissance and antiquity was regarded as per- 
suasive speech animated by wisdom capable of moving men to wise action. 
For Cicero, eloquence—the power to persuade through language—was 
humankind’s “greatest advantage over brute creation,” with the “power... 
[to] lead [humanity] out of its brutish existence in the wilderness up to our 
present condition of civilization."5" Eloquence is, to extend Cicero's claim, pre- 
cisely what separates Ulysses from Circe's Ithacan pigs, as Alciato's emblem 
makes clear. Junius and other Renaissance humanists believed the power of 
eloquent speech to be essential to civic life, to wise government, and to pru- 
dent political action. At a practical level, the capacity for eloquent articula- 
tion was considered essential to moral judgment and wise action. As Alciato 
suggests, however, the power of eloquence is not easy to obtain but is gained 
only through difficult effort, namely the effort of learning itself, of mastering 
ancient tongues and seeking the wisdom of the ages in the lost and forgot- 
ten texts of the ancients. For the humanists, learning and education aimed in 
large measure at cultivating eloquence, and the path to eloquence was through 
reading and imitating the classics. 

Renaissance humanists commonly understood that quotation of classical 
authors promoted the goal of eloquence, though critics of the practice might 
decry rote and superficial quotation. The original contexts and subtexts of the 
numerous allusions and appropriations in Junius' poems, however, are deeply, 
portentously relevant to the narrative and moral themes of the pictorial images 
to which they relate. The poet's quotations do not respond in a merely formal 
way to the shield emblem's exhortation to strive for eloquence. In reading and 
in the labor of deciphering the shield emblem and the poet's erudite allusions 
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to a constellation of classical texts, the viewer/reader also acts on the exhorta- 
tion to cultivate eloquence through difficult labor. It was a common proposi- 
tion among Renaissance scholars that knowledge, wisdom, and understanding 
required to produce eloquent speech was identical to that required to under- 
stand it. In reading and deciphering Junius’ erudite compositions, the poet and 
the reader are engaged simultaneously in an identical rhetorical action. The 
author and his reader moved by eloquence are of one mind, or as Cicero had 
it, eloquence gathers “scattered humanity into one place.’ In Alciato’s emblem 
and, by extension, in Galle’s engravings and Junius’ poems, eloquence is the 
virtue that defends against the dangerous seductions and magic of Circe and 
Jael. Eloquence is the defense of reason, the prophylactic of the disease of 
desire, the preventative of the pox. 


Epilogue 


1 Jael’s Eloquent Echoes 


I close this study of the representations of Jael with two contrasting exam- 
ples, engravings of Jael that offer direct insight both into the reception of 
Jael as an open subject in sixteenth century art and into the sudden, mili- 
tant religious turn in her image at the end of the century in response to the 
Counter-Reformation. These two works are among the last truly inventive and 
intellectually profound images of Jael: Nicolaes de Braeu’s ca. 1597 engraving 
(Fig. 9.1) after an earlier 1589 design by Hendrick Goltzius for a series of four 
Biblical heroes and heroines and Antonius 11 Wierix’s 1598 engraving (Fig. 9.2) 
for a series devoted to the Virgin on the theme of the popular hymn and de- 
votional prayer, the Salve Regina. The two engravings were produced mostly 
likely within a year of each other. Like the image of Jael in Galle’s 1569 Power of 
Women series, both works were produced for larger series and both engravings 
bear inscriptions that liberally quote and allude to other texts whose subtexts 
shape the interpretation of Jael. In fact, Galle and Junius’s work inspired the 
conception and content of both later engravings, each of which draws on the 
themes and on the text-image model in Galle’s 1569 engraving to produce cul- 
turally diametrical visions of Jael. De Braeu’s Jael is a mocking echo of Galle 
and Junius’s Biblical Circe, while Wierix’s version rebuts Galle’s image of Jael 
as the enemy of wisdom, making her into an aspect of wisdom incarnate, of 
truth victorious over falsehood, an interpretation that would come to domi- 
nate the seventeenth-century representation of Jael. In the waning years of 
the sixteenth century, as the Counter-Reformation gathered cultural force, the 
ideological future of Jael’s image was very much at stake in the fraught tension 
between the profane and profaning image by Goltzius and De Braeu and the 
devotional work by Wierix. 

De Braeu and Wierix’s prints, as echoes of Galle and Junius’ engraving, also 
provide fascinating insights into the reception of the complicated concept of 
the 1569 Power of Women series and, consequently, into the direct interrela- 
tion of the diverse conceptions of Jael in sixteenth century art. It is reasonable 
to ask whether the viewer-readers of Galle and Junius’ series understood the 
reference to Alciato’s emblem and recognized the series’ implicit moral on the 
themes of eloquence and wisdom. How many viewers truly grasped the chal- 
lenge that Junius’s allusive inscriptions were meant to pose? How many took 
on the work of great labor required to harvest the moly of wisdom that Junius’s 
eloquent poems were meant to cultivate? The engravings by De Braeu and his 
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FIGURE 9.1 Nicolaes de Braeu after Hendrick Goltzius, Jael, Four Heroes and Heroines of 


the Old Testament, ca. 1597, Latin inscription by Theodore Schrevelius, engraving, 
420 x 330 mm. 
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FIGURE 9.2 Antonius II Wierix, Vita, dulcedo, & spes nostra salve. Plate 2 from 
Salve Regina, depicting the Virgin Mary Victrix and Jael, 1598, 
engraving, British Museum, London. 
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collaborators and by Wierix clearly demonstrate that the meanings in Galle 
and Junius’ print were still understood and still capable of provoking an intel- 
lectual and artistic response nearly thirty years after the 1569 Power of Women 
series was produced. This fact in itself offers definitive evidence for a limited 
but important continuity in the representation of Jael in early modern art, 
of an intergenerational dialogue among at least some artists on the subject of 
Jael. Both the De Braeu/Goltzius and Wierix prints offer pointed responses 
to the forceful and original vision of Jael in Galle and Junius’ engraving. The 
innovations in both later works appear to have been intended to respond to 
the earlier image as artistic acts of reinterpretation and reinvention of Jael 
that were motivated at least in part by an ideal of invention harkening back 
to Heemskerck’s 1560 engraving. Both De Braeu and Wierix’s prints adapt the 
test of erudition and wisdom set by Galle and Junius in their 1569 Jael, compos- 
ing new riddles to challenge their own viewer-readers. The later engravings 
document the reception, adaptation, and retransmission in two very different 
forms of the seemingly recondite visual and poetic puzzles in the 1569 Power 
of Women series. They suggest that the seemingly difficult intellectual con- 
cept of the 1569 series was in fact more accessible than it might seem today or, 
alternately, that the appeal of such complex enigmas was broader and more 
enduring than one might expect. 


2 Goltzius and His Collaborators on Jael Insidiosa 


Nicolaes de Braeu, who engraved the ca. 1597 series of four heroes and hero- 
ines featuring Jael, was a pupil and collaborator of Goltzius who engraved a 
number of his designs during the 1590s.! The 1597 series is closely similar to 
the 1588 series of four heroes and heroines produced by Jacob Matham. In fact, 
Goltzius' second set of designs from 1589 seem at first sight to offer only minor 
variations on his compositions from a year earlier, slightly altering the poses of 
his figures and rearranging the elements in the background. David stares down 
to the left in the 1588 engraving and gazes to the right in the 1589 drawing en- 
graved by De Braeu. Samson is depicted from behind in 1588 and from the front 
in 1589, though both images appear to be studies of the same figural model 
captured from different angles of view. The poxied heroine Jael, however, is 
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perhaps uniquely sensitive to the impact of subtle changes in the artist’s de- 
sign. In De Braeu’s image, Jael no longer holds both hammer and nail in her 
right hand but adopts the conventional iconographic arrangement with the 
hammer in her right hand and nail in her left. Though dressed in a similar fash- 
ion to his earlier 1588 Jael, Goltzius’ new design imagines a much more sensu- 
ous and attractive figure, who drops her left shoulder, leaning backward while 
thrusting her hip and pelvis forward, producing a much more curvaceous and 
exaggerated silhouette than in the earlier design, in which the more upright 
figure appears demure by contrast. The 1589 Jael holds the hammer in an un- 
expectedly provocative fashion. With her right arm outstretched, she grasps 
the head of the hammer and balances the shaft by pressing its base against her 
thrusting lower abdomen or pubic mound. The 1588 Jael gazes pensively into 
an unspecified distance out of frame, while the simpering 1589 figure turns her 
face toward the viewer in a decidedly coquettish manner, her eyes inviting the 
viewer's gaze. 

Goltzius’ 1589 design casts Jael in a role consistent with the misogynist 
Power of Women tradition, and there can be little doubt that the interpreta- 
tion of Jael in De Braeu’s 1597 engraving was inspired by Galle and Junuius’ 
image of Jael from the 1569 Power of Women series, just as Goltzius’ first design 
engraved by Matham reflects the influence of Galle and Heemskerck’s earlier 
1560 Jael. Goltzius’ sketch and De Braeu’s engraving are both oval tondos, re- 
calling the format of Galle’s tondo Power of Women series, and the inscriptions 
that adorn De Braeu’s 1597 engravings definitively confirm the image’s debt of 
inspiration to Galle and Junius’ earlier series. Like the 1569 Power of Women, 
De Braeu’s 1597 series is adorned with erudite, highly literary, poetic quatrains 
composed by a noted Haarlem scholar and author. Theodore Schrevelius 
composed the verses for the 1597 series, following the intellectual concept 
and model of Hadrianus Junius’ poems for the 1569 Power of Women. In 1597, 
the Haarlem native Schrevelius returned from his studies at the University 
of Leiden to become assistant rector of the Latin School in Haarlem, where 
Junius had been director in 1550s and where Junius’ close friend and colleague 
Cornelius Schonaeus, Schrevelius’ teacher, had been rector since the 1570s. 
Schonaeus himself was also a friend and associate of Goltzius who composed 
poetic inscriptions for a number of Goltzius’ and Jacob Matham’s engrav- 
ings in the 1590s. Schrevelius’ compositions employ the same method of con- 
spicuous quotation and literary allusion that Junius employed in his poems, 
though in fact Schrevelius’ appropriations are even more evident and heavy- 
handed. Schrevelius after all was still extremely young. His poems are rather 
like exercises in composition practiced by a student aping the model of his 
master, Junius. 
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Schrevelius’ literary quotations and appropriations are generally longer 
and more prominently allusive, their subtextual meanings slightly less subtle 
and ingenious. In these poems, one perceives the lessons of university educa- 
tion still fresh in the mind of the recent graduate who composed them. One 
glimpses the student’s notebooks full of annotated Latin word lists and use- 
ful literary phrases, a canon of literary ideas and references internalized by 
the young scholar through the hard labor of serious study, ready and available 
to be deployed by him in testament of his new learning and eloquence.? Yet 
Schrevelius’ poems are also not without charm, especially for the rather wry, 
ironic quality that I associate with the youthful irreverence of schoolboy wit. 
In the poem that adorns the image of David, for instance, Schrevelius quotes 
a famous line from Horace’s Ars Poetica to characterize the boasting of the 
Philistine army: "Proijcit ampullas, et sesquipedalia verba," (Throwing out 
bombast and words a foot and a half long.) The subtext of this striking quota- 
tion, as a criticism of excessively magniloquent language, suggests an ironic 
commentary on the poet’s own project and on the erudite expressions of his 
model, Junius. Elsewhere in his poems, Schrevelius like Junius quotes or bor- 
rows phrases from Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius, among others. 

Schrevelius’ poem for Jael is deeply responsive to the precedent of Junius’ 
composition. The text opens with images of battle between Sisera and Barak’s 
armies in noble, lofty language that recalls ancient epic: 


Sisera falcatos agitans in proelia currus Cornipedes stimulabat equos; 
cum monte Barakus Protinus infestis deduxit cornibus agmen: 

Tristis ubi infausto commissa est omine pugna. Hospitio excepit 
fugientem clade suorum Insidiosa Iahel, acto per tempora clavo. 


(Sisera driving into battle the chariots armed with scythes roused to fury 
the horn-footed horses: 

While from the mountain Barak led the marching army straight on with 
his dangerous horns. 

Where with evil omen the sad battle is engaged 

Insidious Jael took in the man 

Fleeing from the slaughter of his army with hospitality, with a nail 
driven through the temples.) 





2 See for instance the description and analysis of such a notebook kept by a sixteenth-century 
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In the second half of the poem, Schrevelius definitively establishes the nega- 
tive interpretation of Jael in De Braeu’s engraving. Jael alone in the 1597 se- 
ries of heroes and heroines is characterized in critical terms. As had Junius, 
Schrevelius bestowed on Jael a pejorative epithet linked to Circe. Docta Jael in 
the 1569 engraving turns to Insidiosa Jahel in the 1597 plate. Insidiosa is a de- 
scription associated with Circe in Classical and Renaissance literature in refer- 
ence specifically to her cup.* Ovid’s description of Ulysses encountering Circe 
is the principal ancient source for this idea. In the Metamorphoses ХТУ, 293-96, 
Ulysses, protected by the magical herb, moly, enters Circe's palace. Circe of- 
fers Ulysses the insidious, poisoned cup: "Tutus eo, monitisque simul coelestibus 
intrat ille domum Circes: et ad insidiosa vocatus pocula, conantem virga mulcere 
capillos repulit," (Secured by this, and by admonitions of the god, he enters the 
palace of Circe; and being invited to drink of the insidious cup, pushed her 
away as she endeavored to touch his head with her rod.)? Schrevelius' Insidiosa 
Jahel, inspired by Junius' analogy of Jael to Circe, poetically equates Jael and 
Circe on the basis of their shared insidiosa pocula, the deceitful cup of wel- 
come that they offered to their victims. The pocula is the common attribute 
of Circe, of Jael, and of course of the Renaissance courtesan, as J. R. Hale has 
shown.? In the hands of all three, the cup is associated with enchantment, in- 
toxication, seduction, the corruption of reason, danger, and betrayal. 

Several other quotations and literary allusions are crammed into Schevelius' 
short poem. Biblical language from Judges 4:13 opens the poem in the first line 
("falcatos currus," chariots armed with scythes.) This precedes the highly po- 
etical, Virgilian, "cornipedes stimulabat equos" (roused to fury the horn-foot- 
ed horses), which finds closely similar sources in the Aeneid, for instance in 
Book vı, 591: *cornipedem cursu simularat equorum; (the prancing of his horn- 
hoofed steeds.) The third verse of Schrevelius' poem opens with a quotation 
from the Aeneid X1, 588 that is longer and that conveys a subtext that is more ob- 
viously relevant to Jael than any other passage in the composition: the phrase, 
"Tristis ubi infausto comissa est omine pugna," (Where with inauspicious omens 
the sad fight was engaged), repeats almost verbatim Virgil's expression, "Tristis 
ubi infausto committitur omine pugna,” which occurs in the poet's account of 





4 Water Copeland Perry, The Women of Homer (London: William Heinemann, 1898), 132. 

5 Ovid, Metamorphoses, XIV, 293-96. Ovid, Ovid's Metamorphoses, Translated into English Prose 
(London: Joseph Davidson, 1797), 492. 

6 J.R.Hale, “Women and War in the Visual Arts of the Renaissance,” War, Literature and the Arts 
in Sixteenth-Century Europe, ed. J. R. Mulryne and Margaret Shewring (New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1989), 43-62. 
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the valor in battle and heroic death of the virgin woman warrior, Camilla, who 
offers a narrative antithesis to Jael. 

The third verse with its quotation of Virgil begins in the bottom left quadrant 
of the oval frame in De Braeu’s engraving, following a noticeable visual caesura 
that interrupts the first and second half of the poem, which comment on dif- 
ferent thematic aspects of the image. The first half of the poem on the right 
side of the engraving describes Sisera’s battle with Barak, while the second half 
in the left frame comments on Sisera’s encounter with Jael. In this context, fol- 
lowing the martial imagery that characterizes the battle of the armies of Sisera 
and Barak, Schrevelius’ language evokes Jael’s murder of Sisera as a tragic act 
of deception and betrayal that inverts the story of Camilla, the woman who 
dies tragically but valiantly in battle and shows herself to be braver and more 
forthright than the men with whom she contends. 

The inauspicious omens and sad fight referred to in Virgil’s text foreshadow 
the tragedy of Camilla’s eventual death. Camilla, however, does not die eas- 
ily. She kills many Trojans in hand-to-hand combat. She taunts and mocks 
her male opponents, standing amidst the corpses of the men she has slain. 
She fights like a man against the Trojan Orisolochus, driving “her sturdy axe 
through his arms, and through his bones, while he prays and earnestly begs for 
his life: with his warm brains the wound besmears his face.”” Confronted by the 
“warrior son of Aunus,” who challenges her to fight without a horse, Camilla 
fearlessly dismounts to face her enemy like a man.? It is the son of Aunus not 
Camilla however who fights unfairly: as soon as she dismounts, the man leaps 
on his horse to seize the advantage. Camilla’s scorn for his underhanded ploy 
opposes the fraudulence of Jael. “In vain hast thou perfidious tried thy coun- 
try’s slippery arts; nor shall all thy artifice bring thee off safe to Aunus, thy fal- 
lacious sire,” Camilla declares, accusing Aunus of precisely those traits that 
Junius and Schrevelius assign to Jael, fraus (fraud) and ars (trickery or wile).? 

Schrevelius' most original and amusing poetic allusion occurs in the poem's 
second verse: “Cum monte Barakus Protinus infestis deduxit cornibus agmen,” 
(While from the mountain Barak led the marching army straight on with dan- 
gerous horns.) A literal reading of this passage seems to suggest that Barak has 
dangerous horns (infestis cornibus). The Latin cornu signifies horn but also 





7 Virgil, Aeneid, X1, 700—03. Virgil, The Works of Virgil, Translated into English Prose, 2 vols. 
(London: Joseph Davidson, 1763), 11, 404. 

8 Virgil, Aeneid, X1, 704—07: "What mighty courage, female, can you boast if on a warlike steed 
you rely? but throw away the means of flight, and trust thyself with me hand to hand on fair 
equal ground." Virgil, The Works of Virgil, 11, 404. 

9 Virgil, Aeneid, X1, 715-17. Virgil, The Works of Virgil, 11, 405. 
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point, end, extremity, or in its transferred or metaphoric sense, wing, as of an 
army, a common use of the word in Classical Latin, as in a passage from Lucan’s 
Pharsalia v11,524 "Immittit subitum, non motis cornibus, agmen, (He sent sud- 
denly a column of troops, with the wings not having been moved.) Logically, 
one ought to read infestis cornibus as the "dangerous wings" of Barak's army 
outflanking the enemy, and yet, this sense is seemingly contradicted by the 
adverb protinus, meaning straight forward or straight on. To attack "straight 
on" from the side hardly makes sense, whereas to attack straight on with dan- 
gerous horns is at least semantically reasonable, and the expression infestis 
cornibus is commonly and specifically associated in Classical and Renaissance 
Latin with the description of the deadly horns of bulls. 

Given the patterns of poetic allusion and appropriation in Schrevelius' 
poems, modeled on the compositions by Junius, I suspect that this figura- 
tive description of Barak's "dangerous horns" is a very specific allusion to the 
text of the Latin Aesop of Gaius Julius Phaedrus, to the fable of the Old Lion, 
which tells of an enfeebled lion espied by the enemies on whom he used to 
prey and assaulted in turn by a boar, a bull, and an ass.!° In Phaedrus’ text, the 
boar gashes the lion with his flashing teeth, fulmineis dentibus, literally teeth 
"of lightning." The bull then gores the lion with his dangerous horns, infestis 
cornibus. The Hebrew name Barak, as it happens, means lightning, and 
Schrevelius also attributes infestis cornibus to Barak. An ass, finally, seeing that 
the dying lion poses no threat, kicks the once proud animal in the forehead, 
whereupon the expiring lion declares, "I bore indignantly brave ones to insult 
me: That I am compelled to bear thee, O disgrace of nature, surely twice I seem 
to die." 

The fable of the Old Lion circulated in many forms during the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, most based directly or indirectly on Phaedrus's Latin verse 
translation of Aesop's Fables. It may at first seem unlikely that the erudite hu- 
manist Schrevelius would mingle allusions to Virgil and lowbrow fables in his 
inscription, but Theodore Schrevelius was himself a young scholar of twenty- 
hve in his first professional position as the assistant rector of the Latin School 
of Haarlem. Phaedrus' Latin fables were one of the cornerstones for the teach- 
ing of Latin in the sixteenth century, supplying simple, accessible texts for 





10 On fables, Phaedrus, and Latin education and humanism in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, see Robin Raybould, An Introduction to the Symbolic Literature of the 
Renaissance (Oxford: Trafford Publishing, 2005), 157-64. Kristian Jensen, "The human- 
ist reform of Latin and Latin teaching,” in The Cambridge Companion to Renaissance 
Humanism, ed. Jill Kraye (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 72. 

11 Phaedrus, Aesop’s Fables, as Romanized by Phaedrus (London: John Taylor, 1834), 18. 
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elementary instruction in Latin grammar that also supplied moral examples 
that were fundamental to Renaissance humanism. 

The moral of the fable of the Old Lion, “Whoever has fallen from a previous 
high estate, is in his calamity the butt even of cowards,” is clearly relevant to 
the story of Sisera.!* Phaedrus' text indicates in its opening lines that the lion is 
desertus viribus, “forsaken by his manly strength,’ like Sisera, who is commonly 
associated in art with lion imagery that symbolizes the tyrant’s power. In many 
versions of the fable, the lion retreats to a cave where he is discovered and 
humiliated by his enemies; Sisera retreats to the cave of Jael’s tent where is he 
is discovered by Barak and humiliated by Jael. Gashed and gored by the light- 
ning-toothed boar and the horns of the powerful bull, by Barak and his army 
on the open field of battle, the old lion Sisera retreats in disgrace to the tent of 
Jael, accepting the hospitality and protection of a woman. Lying down like the 
old lion, falling asleep—expiring, as it were—he is powerless to prevent his 
final humiliation at Jael’s hands. In the engraving by De Braeu, insidious Jael 
reaches a new low of sorts, as an exemplar of the ass, the disgrace of nature, 
and the butt of Schrevelius’ erudite witticisms. 


3 Wierix on Jael and the Virgin Victrix in the Counter-Reformation 


Following immediately on the heels of De Braeu’s 1597 engraving, a second 
work recalling the concept of Galle’s 1569 series appeared in print in Antwerp 
in 1598. In stark contrast to its precursors, however, this new image (Fig. 9.2) 
by the Antwerp engraver Antonius I1 Wierix represented an early Catholic 
effort to reclaim Jael as a spiritual figure, to reestablish her religious meaning 
as a symbol of righteous triumph.!° Wierix's print sought to reform Jael's cor- 
rupt image. His engraving did not merely reassert a theological view of Jael. 
It is one of the few representations in Jael’s entire history that implicates her 
in a devotional context. Jael appears in Wierix’s series as one of seven Old 





12 Henry Thomas Riley, The Comedies of Terence and the Fables of Phaedrus (London: 
Henry G. Bohn, 1853), 376. 

13 Antonius 11 Wierix was a member of the hugely productive Wierix clan of Antwerp print- 
makers. See discussion in Yvonne Bleyerveld, “Chaste, Obedient and Devout: Biblical 
Women as Patterns of Female Virtue in Netherlandish and German Graphic Art, ca. 
1500-1750,” Simiolus 28, no. 4 (2000—01): 238. Walter Melion, “Prayerful Artifice: the Fine 
Style as Marian Devotion in Hieronymous Wierix’s Maria of ca. 1611,” in The Authority of 
the Word: Reflecting on Image and Text in Northern Europe, 1400-1700, ed. Celeste Brusati, 
K. A. E. Enenkel, and Walter S. Melion (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 589—639, esp. 603-12. 
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Testament women who prefigure aspects of the Virgin Mary, who is depicted 
in each engraving framed within a rosary forming an oval tondo adorned at 
regular intervals with medals inscribed with short passages from scripture. 
Each image of the Virgin, paired with an Old Testament counterpart, emblem- 
atizes a verse of the popular devotional prayer, the Salve Regina. All indications 
are that these images were not intended merely for contemplation but for 
active devotional practice, composing an armature of text and image that 
specified and gave deep meaning to the viewer-reader's prayers.'* 

In its concept, Wierix's series both co-opts the intellectual methods and re- 
buts the claims by Galle, Junius, Goltzius, De Braeu, and Schrevelius that Jael 
is the enemy of reason, the disgrace of nature. Like Junius and Schrevelius, 
Wierix produced inscriptions for his images that consist of quotations and ap- 
propriations from well-known texts. In Junius and Schrevelius' compositions, 
these quotations are strung together by the narrative thread of the poet's in- 
vention in texts inscribed along the curving edges of the frames that enclose 
the images. In Wierix's series, they are instead strung together quite literally 
on the strand of the rosary that encircles each image of the Virgin. Wierix, like 
Junius and Schrevelius, appropriates from works that were among the most 
widely recognized works of literary writing in Renaissance culture: not howev- 
er from works of Classical Latin but from texts belonging to the Christian liter- 
ary canon. The quotations that adorn the engraving depicting Jael, the second 
numbered plate in the series, are drawn from Biblical texts that lie, some of 
them, on the edges of religious and theological legitimacy but that have often 
been held up as examples of Christian eloquence. Wierix quotes extensively 
from the deuterocanonical book of Ecclesiasticus and also from the Song of 
Songs, Job, Psalms, and Numbers. 

Each of the numbered plates in Wierix's series is associated with a verse 
from the Salve Regina hymn that is inscribed above the rectangular frame that 
encloses a depiction of the Virgin Mary. Each image of the Virgin is framed 
by the rosary strung with beads and inscribed medals. An oval clasp above 
Mary's head identifies the theological aspect of the Virgin that is represent- 
ed. The seven plates depict Mary Regina, Victrix, Patrona, Domina, Advocata, 
Mediatrix, and Triumphatrix. At the bottom of each plate, inside a separate 
framed predella, an Old Testament heroine appears as the prefiguration 
of each aspect of Mary: Bathsheba in the first plate followed by Jael, Esther, 
Sarah, Rebecca, Abigail, and Judith. Jael analogizes the Virgin Victrix. In the 





14 See discussion of devotional concept and structure of this and the related, later Salve 
Regina series by Hieronymous Wierix in Melion, “Prayerful Artifice.” 
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main image, the Virgin, seated in heaven with the Christ child in her lap, 
looks down upon a pile of corpses, the bodies of heretics and false prophets of 
the Reformation through whom the cross has been driven like a stake through 
the heart. In the predella, Jael drives her stake through sleeping Sisera’s temple, 
evoking the victory of true faith and the Church over false doctrine. 

In relation to the theme of violent, bloody victory over one’s enemies, the 
quotations inscribed in the medals strung along the frame of the rosary are 
initially perplexing. Each of the seven medals depicts a tree or bush in a mini- 
tondo frame, and each of the short passages of scripture names the tree in ques- 
tion and gives the book and chapter from which the words are appropriated. 
The texts to which these quotations refer reveal some of the most poetical and 
beautiful images of the Bible, texts whose relevance to Jael and the ideologi- 
cally merciless Virgin Victrix is at first difficult to see. The reference in the first 
medal to the exalted shade of a plane tree by the water (“Platanus exaltata,” 
Eccl. 24:19) is followed by the olive casting its flowers (“Oliva proijciens florem 
suum,’ Job 15:33), the cluster of cypress in the vineyards of Engaddi (“Botrus 
cypri,’ Cant. 1:13), the rose of Jericho (“Plantario rosae in Hierico,’ Eccl. 2438), 
the fruitful vine (“Vitis abundans,” Ps. 127:3), the cedar by the waters (“Cedrus 
prope aquas, Num. 24:6), and uncut frankincense perfuming the tent (“Libanus 
non incisus,” Eccl. 24:21). 

Given Jael's religious and iconographical antecedents in medieval art, one 
might suppose that the references to trees in this series of quotations the- 
matically interpret Jael's tent peg as a prefiguration of the living wood of the 
cross with which Christ and the Virgin violently defeat their enemies, just as 
in centuries past Jael and the Virgin symbolized the conquest of Satan in the 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis. However, most of Wierix's quotations refer not 
to woody trees specifically but to flowering and fruiting plants (the flowering 
olive, the rose of Jericho, the fruiting vine) or to the fragrant, shady, or pleasant 
properties of the plane tree, of the cedar by the water, of the pure resin of odor- 
ous frankincense. It seems impossible, finally, to stretch the concept of wood 
to cover these references to vines, shrubs, flowers, and tree sap. 

The obvious theme that unites Wierix's inscriptions (trees, plants, flowers, 
etc.) obtains profound and clear significance when understood, like Goltzius, 
Matham, and De Braeu's engravings, as a response to earlier images of Jael. 
Wierix's print and his Salve Regina series was conceived, at least in part, in 
intellectual discourse and rivalry with Galle's influential 1569 Power of Women 
series, as a visuo-poetic counterargument that defends Jael by portraying her 
not as the enemy of reason but as the example of wisdom, fortified by the moly 
of Christian eloquence, triumphant over error. Through his use of texts and 
picture, Wierix reinterprets the concept of Galle's 1569 engraving. 
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Wierix’s inscriptions play on the flowering moly trope in Alciato’s emblem 
on eloquence that inspired Galle’s image of Jael. The references to flowering, 
fruiting trees and plants are at once examples of both Christian eloquence and 
divine wisdom, as poetical passages of Holy Scripture that are directly analo- 
gous to the moly bestowed by the pagan god of eloquence, Mercury, on Ulysses. 
Moly, in fact, played a prominent role as a pagan example of logos and wisdom 
in Christian commentary and thought, especially in the early Church and the 
writings of the Fathers.!° For Christian commentators, the key attributes of 
moly were its black root and milk-white flower, which were understood quite 
uniformly to symbolize a painful or laborious effort yielding the sublime tran- 
quility of the soul. As Erasmus put it, in his analysis of Homer’s image of moly: 
“Radicis nigrae symbolo laboris molestiam significans, qua pervenitur ad animi 
tranquillitatem, virtutis absolutae praemium,’ (By the symbol of the black root 
signifying the trouble of labor, by which one arrives at tranquility of the soul, 
the reward of virtue perfected.)!© This same idea underlies Alciato’s secular hu- 
manist concept of moly, of the black root as the hard labor of study that yields 
the white flower of wise and learned eloquence. This is the idea that Junius and 
Galle put into practice through the dense and intellectually challenging struc- 
ture of their texts and images, which offer the reader a kind of curriculum that 
guides and tests one’s learning and intellectual persistence and whose reward 
is the knowledge gained through the effort of interpretation, a knowledge that 
is itself a prophylactic wisdom that inoculates reason against carnal desire. 
Wierix also operationalized the idea of moly, not as learning but as penitential 
prayer. 

Penitential prayer in Wierix’s engraving is the Counter-Reformation’s spiri- 
tual answer to the secular humanist’s concept of intellectual study. It is labori- 
ous and even painful effort, not as an end in itself but as the means to spiritual 
virtue and wisdom. In this context, Wierix’s image of Jael inspires several ob- 
servations: Jael is the example of the black root for Wierix, of difficult and pain- 
ful effort. Her deed is not an end itself but a means, a difficult and unpleasant 
task—the destruction of error—that must be accomplished for wisdom to 
flourish. Jael is the black root, the Virgin the white flower. In this relationship, 
Jael and the other Hebrew women in the Salve Regina series represent the root 





15 See discussion of moly in Christian thought in Hugo Rahner, Greek Myths and Christian 
Mystery (New York: Biblo and Tannen, 1971), 181-222. 

16 Тһе commentary on moly appears in Erasmus’ adage I.vi.62, Neque mel neque apes (No 
bees, no honey), on the subject of the painful sacrifice necessary to achieve desirable 
ends. See the translation in Desiderius Erasmus and R. A. B. Mynors, Adages Ivi т to ix100 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1989), 44. 
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as examples of the Old Testament and Old Law in relation to the flower of 
the New. Where the Old Law is burdensome and difficult to keep, the yoke 
of Christ is easy and his burden light (Matt. 11:30). The quotations from the 
Old Testament that adorn the rosaries in each of Wierix’s engravings are also 
examples of the black root of moly, especially in the second plate, in which 
the inscriptions all play on the idea of moly through references to flowering 
plants and trees. These snippets of Scripture quoted from the Old Testament, 
selected and organized thematically to relate to the pictorial and devotional 
meaning of each engraving, pose difficult problems of spiritual meaning that 
offer a challenge to the viewer-reader that parallels the intellectual challenge 
offered by Galle and Junius’s compositions. As in the 1569 Power of Women 
series, the subtexts of the quoted passages in their original textual settings are 
crucial to understanding the thematic concept that structures each plate and 
the series as a whole. 

The passages that Wierix quotes relate to moly not only figurally—as im- 
ages of flowering plants—but also metaphorically and subtextually, as poetic 
figures of Wisdom in the Biblical texts from which they are drawn. The poetic 
image of the olive tree casting its flowers, for instance, is taken from Job 15, a 
chapter that contrasts the spiritually wise man with the spiritual error of the 
impious man. Wierix’s quotation from verse 15:33 (“He shall be blasted as a 
vine when its grapes are in the first flower, and as an olive tree that casteth its 
flower") refers to the divine judgment and punishment of the wicked man. 
This subtext establishes Wierix’s quotation in relation to the punishment of 
Sisera and to the Virgin’s victory over the heretics, whose errors and impieties 
make them enemies of truth and wisdom. The passage from Psalm 127 (vitis 
abundans) turns upside down the image and subtext of the snippet from Job. 
Just as God will blast the vine and olive tree of the wicked, in equal measure 
will the vine be fruitful for the spiritually wise who fear the Lord. The pas- 
sage from Numbers 24 is drawn from a parallel text to Job 15 that contrasts the 
wicked man whose eye is stopped up with the wise man whose eyes are open 
to the Lord. The latter is offered paradisiacal visions of cedars by the waterside, 
while the former will, like Sisera, be destroyed. 

Three of Wierix’s quotations come from the same source, from a single 
chapter of the text of Ecclesiasticus, (or the Book of Sirach as it is commonly 
known in English). Ecclesiasticus is one of the sapiential or wisdom books of 
the Hebrew Bible, along with Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Book of 
Wisdom (or Wisdom of Solomon), and the Song of Songs. Collectively, twenty- 
four of the forty-nine Scriptural quotations that adorn the rosaries in Wierix’s 
engravings are taken from the wisdom books. This is an unusual, striking clus- 
ter of appropriations from the wisdom books, including numerous quotations 
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from the deuterocanonical texts of Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon, 
which were considered canonical by the Roman Church but were rejected by 
Protestants in the Reformation. Wierix’s emphasis on texts that refer to the 
wisdom books establishes the devotional theme of his Salve Regina, of prayer- 
ful effort as the means to spiritual wisdom. This is especially clear in the sec- 
ond plate, depicting Jael. The three quotations from Ecclesiasticus are drawn 
from chapter twenty-four, which is an extended song of praise of Wisdom for 
herself. The chapter begins: “Wisdom shall praise her own self, and shall be 
honoured in God, and shall glory in the midst of her people.” Thus Wisdom 
begins a monologue that runs to forty-three verses, exalting herself as a “plane 
tree by the water,” as “a rose plant in Jericho,” and “as frankincense not cut,” 
among many other images of flowering, fruiting, pleasing trees, plants, and as- 
sociated balms that evoke the moly of the Gods. 

Wierix’s series offers the prayerful reader opportunity to cultivate spiritual 
wisdom, perhaps to achieve tranquility of the soul, in the course of laborious 
devotions, praying the rosary and the Salve Regina while contemplating the 
exemplary and intercessory aspects of the Virgin and deciphering the textual, 
spiritual, and thematic relationships among the forty-nine quoted passages 
of Scripture. The artist conceives Jael as one of the exemplary and symbolic 
keys to this program of laborious prayer as the means to spiritual wisdom. This 
is a concept that rebuts Galle’s misogynist portrayal of Jael as the enemy of 
reason in a most remarkable and religiously erudite fashion. Far from being 
a Circe, a temptress, and an enemy of wisdom, Wierix allegorizes Jael as a fig- 
ure of Christian strenua, labor, effort, and achievement without which true 
wisdom may be impossible. Wisdom’s song in Ecclesiasticus 24 ends with 
language that could be taken as the moral of Wierix’s Jael and indeed of the 
entire Salve Regina series: “See ye that I have not laboured for myself only, but 
for all that seek out the truth.” Through the Virgin and the image of the vic- 
tory over error that prepares the way for truth, Wierix links Jael to the mighty 
labor of Wisdom, to Alciato, Galle, and Junius’ concepts of the difficult work 
of eloquence. Jael is no longer a corrupter but a heroine who strengthens the 
wisdom of the virtuous. 


4 In Conclusion: Reflections on the Iconography of Jael 
From her first medieval representations to Antonius Wierix’s engraving and 


the revival in the Counter-Reformation of a religious interpretation of her 
story, Jael travelled a long road with many turns. Beginning with Jan van 
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Eyck’s image, with Jael’s liberation from the page and from the binding chains 
of Scripture and its commentaries, her meaning found a new footing, pri- 
marily pictorial rather than textual. Between Van Eyck and the seventeenth- 
century anonymous who modified Bartolomeo Veneto’s portrait of a woman, 
Jael depended for her significance largely or entirely on the meaning of the 
elements and the organization of her pictorial compositions and settings. To 
be sure, texts and, above all, narratives surround and intersect the image of Jael 
in early modern art, but these texts are primarily allusive and kenning rather 
than expository or determinative. They are part of the strategy by which artists 
addressed the riddle of Jael through analogies and metaphors that liken Jael 
to more knowable subjects in the attempt to give meaning to her paradox: Jael 
the camp girl, the courtesan, this carnal Thisbe, scorpion in the cloister, this 
fatal sibyl, this striver with a flawed hand, this Biblical Circe. 

From Van Eyck’s camp girl, to Altdorfer’s courtesan beneath the linden tree, 
to Lombard’s penitent sister in the cloister of the temple, to Coornhert and 
Heemskerck’s heroic figure of Jael as wisdom, to the Pseudo-Bartolomeo’s be- 
jeweled inamorata, early modern culture produced a series of novel images of 
Jael whose meanings depend entirely (or almost so) on their pictorial contents 
and contexts. This is one reason that these pictures and Jael herself have so 
long resisted explanation and have even discouraged the attention of scholars. 
One is accustomed in iconographic inquiry to speak of pictures and texts and 
picture-texts. Iconographic inquiry, as it has at times been practiced and as 
many scholars still understand it, involves a textual method of investigation 
into the concept and meaning of the image, a method that often supposes that 
peculiar features of an image must ultimately answer to a text in which these 
details obtain explicit relevance to the subject and thus acquire iconographic 
potential. At times, this is indeed how images work, at least in part. Jael in the 
image-chain of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis embodies a textual com- 
mentary that accounts for some of her pictorial qualities. Likewise, for exam- 
ple, the description of Jael, fair of face and adorned with jewels, in the Biblical 
Antiquities of Pseudo-Philo seems to account for the peculiar conception of 
Jael in Bartolomeo’s painting, but only if one presumes that the features of 
the image must be founded on a text. In fact, as I have shown, the obvious and 
available texts yield little insight into the more inventive images of Jael. This 
is so, I have argued, because Jael’s founding narrative in Scripture is itself con- 
founding, a riddle-text that is incapable of fulfilling its own portentous promise 
of meaning by explaining the blessedness of the murderess. The transforma- 
tions of Jael in early modern art are true pictorial inventions, conceived with- 
out the insemination of Jael-texts. Indeed, there are no comparable Jael-texts 
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in early modern culture. The texts of Jael are by comparison to her images flat- 
tening, reductive, dull, and repetitive: she is a heroine blessed by God; she is a 
seducer and betrayer; she is an inexplicable enigma. By far, the most original 
and interesting Jael-texts are those spawned by her most innovative images. 
The verses that adorn the engravings of Heemskerck, Galle, and Goltzius are 
without any doubt the only comparably ingenious literary treatments of Jael 
in sixteenth century culture, and these texts neither found nor explain the 
images that they adorn. On the contrary, the relation of text and image in these 
examples reverses the conventional iconographic paradigm: picture leads and 
inspires text, and in the case of Galle’s 1569 engraving, for instance, supplies 
the crucial emblematic key to its reading. And so, for want of texts that seem to 
account for Jael’s strange developments in sixteenth century art, her pictures 
have languished. 

Over the course of the two hundred years after Van Eyck, Jael’s image ex- 
panded to contain a host of new pictorial elements and visual themes that 
supplanted and replaced the medieval texts that had governed her meaning 
and her pictorial function as Scriptural figura: the tent, the tree, the temple; 
the cup, the chalice, the pokal; the warrior’s gear, the Landsknecht’s costume, 
the habit of the courtesan; the bed, the marriage chest, the bare earth; the 
bright battlefield and darkened tent; the lions, beasts, and bucking steeds; and 
even the postures of the bodies—Jael by turns submissive, audacious, and he- 
roic, Sisera alternately vulnerable, louche, and bestial. Bartolomeo Veneto’s 
modified portrait offers perhaps the purest example of Jael in this pictorially- 
determined mode. The image bears forward its old features, including the 
jewelry, the love note, the inscription, the delicate gestures, the framing, pos- 
ture, and gaze of the figure. The additions of the nail and hammer produce a 
pictorial and cognitive dissonance. The resulting woman is Hebrew, feminine, 
powerful, sexually attainable, seductively menacing, armed, adorned, busy, 
passive, and thus bizarre, incongruous, seemingly at odds with herself or at 
least with the familiar texts that one expects to supply the explanation of her 
image. Confronted with this spectacle of paradox, previous scholars have ig- 
nored, omitted, or misrepresented the pictorial features of the work and given 
outsize influence to the incidental inscription on the cuff of the woman’s 
sleeve, in search of a text that can justify and explain Jael in a tradition of tex- 
tual transmission of her meaning. I have proposed on the contrary that the 
picture must be accepted as is, and must be described in a manner that does 
justice to the delicious pictorial inconsistencies and contradictions that re- 
sult in our view of a Biblical woman who is herself essentially mysterious and 
unknowable. 
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5 Transformations and Continuities, from Van Eyck to the 
Counter-Reformation 


Jael’s iconographic development in the images from Van Eyck to Altdorfer to 
Lombard to Heemskerck was neither incremental nor foreseeable. Each new 
work in the series—even those from the close-knit Haarlem circle linked to 
Heemskerck—introduced a new transformative rupture in the iconography of 
Jael reflecting the will of each artist to invent a new image of Jael in answer to 
the riddle. There are, of course, a number of thematic continuities between the 
works examined in the preceding chapters. The conflict between animalistic 
passion and human reason, between Mars and Minerva, is a leitmotif implied 
or made explicit in works by Van Eyck, Lombard, Coornhert and Heemskerck, 
and Galle and Junius, among others. Sexuality is an important theme that 
connects nearly all of the examples, though in surprisingly different and novel 
ways, from Van Eyck’s army camp girl to Altdorfer’s courtesan, to the penitent 
sister in Lombard’s work. Purity and imperfection are persistent ideas, espe- 
cially in the contrast between carnal Jael and the virgin Thisbe, in the cor- 
ruption of the cloister in Lombard’s painting, and in the works by Coornhert/ 
Heemskerck and Galle/Junius. Allusions to syphilis reappear with some fre- 
quency, though again in remarkably different forms, in works by Altdorfer, 
Lombard, and Galle. Jael is an epitome of related concepts of hard work, striv- 
ing, and seizing opportunity in the works by Lombard, Heemskerck, Galle, 
and Goltzius: the labor of penance in Lombard’s painting, the striving of the 
artist to seize the opportunity for invention in the works of Heemskerck and 
Goltzius, and the effort of cultivating wisdom to defend against the assaults of 
Jael in Galle’s engraving. Yet perhaps the single most persistent theme in these 
diverse variations on Jael is the idea of her variability itself. Jael emerges from 
the investigations in this study as a subject open to invention in early modern 
art and culture. 

The thematic connections among the body of images of Jael in sixteenth 
century art include some that point to direct relationships between artists 
and their works. The association between Jael and syphilis in the works by 
Altdorfer and Lombard begs the question whether Lombard—a serious stu- 
dent of contemporary and ancient art—was in some measure inspired by 
Altdorfer’s print, despite the fact that his painting bears so little visual resem- 
blance to Altdorfer’s woodcut. At least in one important respect, it is possible 
to see Altdorfer’s work as an essential precedent for Lombard’s painting: the 
surprising reinvention of Jael’s tent as a tree anticipates Lombard's equally 
unexpected reconception of it as the temple of Jerusalem. Bernard Salomon’s 
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depiction of Jael in a Roman temple must be seen in relation to Lombard’s 
precedent, the more so since Salomon’s composition builds on Lombard’s 
image of an animalistic Sisera by completing his transformation into a beast 
of sacrifice. Coornhert and Heemskerck’s engraving of a redemptive, heroic 
Jael feels very much like a response to Lombard’s image of a sinful, penitent 
Jael. Heemskerck’s 1560 Jael and his series of Biblical women look backward to 
Lombard’s Herkenrode series. There can be little doubt that the crucial shield 
emblem in Galle’s 1569 engraving adapts the concept of the emblematic shield 
in Lombard’s composition, and Hendrick Goltzius’ ca. 1588 design engraved by 
Matham must be seen as a response to Heemskerck’s 1560 composition, while 
De Braeu's ca. 1597 engraving after Goltzius replies to Galle and Junius’ 1569 
Power of Women. 

Many images of Jael examined in this study seem to respond to ideas and 
concepts embodied in previous images but with new compositions and inter- 
pretations that reinvent both the image and significance of Jael’s deed. There 
is, I suspect, a competitive edge to this early modern tendency toward con- 
tinual reinvention, a creative contest that is perhaps most evident in the rela- 
tion between the works of Heemskerck and those of his rival Lombard and 
between Goltzius and his predecessor Heemskerck. At times, it appears that 
these artists are attempting to outdo one another by feats of invention in the 
representation of Jael. When Jael embodies the artist and artistic opportunity 
hrst in Heemskerck and then in Goltzius' work, she merges iconographically 
with the motive of invention that drove explorations of her image in early 
modern art, culminating in the picture of Jael as the personification of the art- 
ist’s opportunity seized. 

Another intriguing continuity among the examples examined in this book 
is the special role that Jael fills in each of the artist's works. Altdorfer, Lombard, 
Coornhert, Heemskerck, Galle and Junius all conceived their images of Jael as 
one in a series of related pictures, but in each series, Jael is the special, unique, 
or essential subject on which the structure and meaning of the series depends. 
In Altdorfer’s pair of woodcuts, the striking originality of the depiction of Jael 
with Thisbe's tree and wall contrasts the more iconographically convention- 
al image of the more stable and transparent story of Pyramus and Thisbe. In 
Lombard's series, the painting of Jael is the incipit that sets forth the moral 
message that supplies the thesis of the entire series. Likewise, Jael is the incipit 
in Heemskerck's 1560 series, in which she plays the same role, introducing the 
allegorical subtext and embodying its humanist message. In similar fashion, 
Jaelis the crucial figure on which the chiasmus turns in both the 1551 series by 
Coornhert and Heemskerck and the 1569 series by Galle and Junius. In both se- 
ries, the image of Jael obtains special prominence and significance through the 
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artist's ingenious allusions, to Michelangelo's famed Libyan sibyl in the former 
and to Alciato's Emblemata in the latter. Both of these pictorial allusions have a 
definitive impact on the viewer's interpretation of the series and, in the case of 
the 1569 series, on the interpretation of Junius's poetic inscriptions. 

Early modern interest in the image of Jael did not end with Galle and Junius' 
1569 Power of Women series. On the contrary, this series in particular but also 
other earlier works continued to influence and inspire new representations of 
Jael well into the seventeenth century. However, important changes in Jael's 
status as a subject are increasingly evident from the late sixteenth century 
onward. Later representations of Jael often adapt the compositions of earlier 
images but add little that is new. The images by Altdorfer, Salomon, and Galle 
all have direct echoes in seventeenth-century painting, but this reversion to 
transmission by means of models coincides with an apparent decline in the 
artist's will to invent and consequently in Jael's capacity to surprise. It is per- 
haps the case that, after Heemskerck's apotheosis of Jael as invention itself, 
the subject was to some degree exhausted. Or it may be that, in the late six- 
teenth century, Jael's last great transformation was so successful that it snuffed 
the spark of opportunity that had to that point inspired new depictions. In 
effect, at the end of the century, Jael was reinvented or perhaps revived as a 
religious subject in the art of the Counter-Reformation in a manner that re- 
called her dogmatic image in medieval art. It was this new-old Jael, in her 
bloody victory over the enemies of the Church, hardened by doctrine, intoler- 
ant of riddles and questions, that came to dominate her representation in the 
seventeenth century. 

After a century in which she flourished north of the Alps as an open prob- 
lem, in the seventeenth century, Rome revived Jael's medieval religious mean- 
ing, reasserting her function as a symbol of Mary and the Church triumphant. 
Representations of Jael began suddenly to multiply in Italian art, in works 
by Aurelio Lomi, Ludovico Carracci, Guercino, Ludovico Cigoli, Artemisia 
Gentileschi, and many others. Eventually, in part through the sheer weight 
and number of these examples, the subject of Jael took root in the seven- 
teenth-century mind as a militant expression of Counter-Reformation ideals. 
Certainly, the increase in Jael's representation in Italian art was proportional 
to the decline during the seventeenth century of Jael's representation in Dutch 
and northern art more generally. Throughout much of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the image of Jael exhibits all the nuance and complexity of propaganda. 
When, in the 1680s Andrea Pozzo painted Jael, Judith, David, and Samson tri- 
umphing over their enemies beneath the trompe l'oeil dome on the ceiling of 
Sant'Ignazio in Rome, the locals joked that a new butcher's shop had opened 
in the church. 
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Many of the representations of Jael in Italian seventeenth-century painting 
followed in the new thematic tradition explored in Wierix’s print. However, 
the artistic and cultural currents of the Counter-Reformation failed to build 
upon or even to sustain the profound, intellectually and spiritually inventive 
image of Jael in Wierix’s Salve Regina series. The religious need for theological 
and dogmatic clarity in the Counter-Reformation discouraged exploration and 
invention, at least in depictions of a figure as problematic as Jael. Her check- 
ered past made Jael suspect in the eyes of religious authorities. Challenging 
and inventive depictions would have been more likely to raise questions rather 
than to resolve anxieties over the meaning of her image. Understandably, then, 
a formulaic and simple iconographic model for the depiction of Jael swiftly 
evolved in Italian seventeenth-century painting. Jael certainly held significant 
value as a subject in Italian Baroque art, to judge purely by the remarkable 
number of her representations. Initially, she was useful as a strategic front in 
the larger war over religious art in the Counter-Reformation. In later seven- 
teenth-century and eighteenth-century art, as the urgency of the Counter- 
Reformation faded, Jael retained religious value as a symbol simply of the 
victory of orthodoxy and the punishment of those who would resist it. 

In general, Italian artists of the seventeenth-century stripped the subject 
of Jael down to its narrative essentials: the man, the woman, the hammer, and 
the nail. Occasionally, Jael’s cup appears, perhaps symbolizing as it did in the 
Middle Ages the sacrament offered to sinners, even to those whose destruc- 
tion is assured. Typically, paintings focus narrowly on Jael and Sisera, often to 
the exclusion of any meaningful or significant details of setting. The viewer is 
usually in the tent with Jael, often placed so close that the frame crops one’s 
view of the figures. In this pictorial environment, drained of significance 
through the omission and exclusion of details of setting and the furniture of 
the tent, Jael finds little opportunity for meaning beyond the drama and vio- 
lence of her act. 

The image of Jael, expressionless, emotionless, and oddly disengaged from 
her bloody deed is typical of one iconographic strain in Italian painting. This 
conception, as seen in paintings by Artemisia Gentileschi, Guercino, and oth- 
ers, portrays a “dispassionate” Jael, as Babette Bohn characterizes her, free of 
passion, pure and untainted by desire." She is herself the enemy of passion, 
an expression of implacable, unemotional divine reason who drives the stake 
through the temple of the enemies of God. Another common strain depicts 





17 See Babette Bohn, “Death, Dispassion, and the Female Hero,” in The Artemisia Files: 
Artemisia Gentileschi for Feminists and Other Thinking People, ed. Mieke Bal (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2005), 107-27. 
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Jael in the opposite manner, muscles jumping, sinews straining, face contort- 
ed in a grimace of effort and anger as she physically overcomes Sisera, who 
struggles against her as he awakens to his fate. Such images, as I suggested in 
passing at the beginning of this book, gave Jael scope to display the attributes 
of strength and force that were appropriate to her as a symbol of victory over 
one’s enemies in the religious and social environment of seventeenth-century 
Italy. 

In the end, the story of Jael in art concludes where it began. After her re- 
conquest by the Church in the seventeenth century, Jael became a largely 
one-dimensional subject. A few fascinating, highly individual artworks survive 
to attest to the persistent though significantly diminished idea of a dark and 
unorthodox Jael, of a riddling figure whose ambiguities, alternately alluring 
and disturbing, made her so successful as an artistic subject in the ferment 
of sixteenth-century society. Bartolomeo Veneto’s portrait of a Jewish woman 
overpainted as Jael offers intriguing testimony, as does Salomon de Bray’s strik- 
ing portrayal of Jael in a composition that analogizes Jael, Deborah, and Barak 
to Dutch genre scenes of the prostitute, procuress, and client. Nevertheless, 
Jael hardened in the course of the seventeenth century. Her once fluid persona 
crystallized into the rather unappealing, dogmatic image of the retributive vic- 
tory of the Church over its enemies. At the end of her remarkable history of 
transformation and reinvention, it was perhaps inevitable that Jael’s multiple, 
entangled personalities should find some resolution and coherence in a single 
identity that would justify the perpetuation of her image. Yet the flat, shallow, 
harsh idea of Jael in Counter-Reformation art does little justice to the fascinat- 
ingly varied experiments and inventions that she inspired in earlier centuries. 
With the waning of Catholic animus at the end of the Counter-Reformation, 
even the motives of religious intolerance and recrimination that had promoted 
earlier interest in Jael faded. Jael persisted as a subject in Italian art through the 
eighteenth century, though she inspired little that was new or significant. She 
suffered the broader fate of religious art as a whole at the end of the early mod- 
ern period. Devitalized, deprived of urgency and relevance, Jael languished, 
obscuring the rich history of artistic meaning and cultural significance embod- 
ied in her riddling images that has long awaited recognition. 
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